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INTRODUCTION 

"While there has been no effort in the preparation of this vol- 
ume to secure novelty for its own sake ; still it is evident, even 
at a glance, that the book represents a wide departure from the 
old time school reader. Part One bears the title * * Type Studies 
in Literature.'* The compiler believes that no work of art can 
be appreciated without, at least, some slight acquaintance with 
the technique of the art represented. He is convinced, too, after 
thirty years of experience as a teacher of reading, that while 
the technique of each of the forms of literature may in some 
respects be somewhat elaborate and involved, it is after all in 
its main features so simple that even a child may grasp it. 

The book opens with a simple study of rhythm and tone-color ; 
or, in other words, a study of the form side of poetry. The notes 
and studies on **The Eve Before Waterloo'* are intended to 
bring out the significance of rhythm and tone-color, but only as 
they serve to give special enforcement to the content. Here, too, 
through a reference to the studies on ** Webster's Bunker HilP' 
address, an effort is made to lead the pupil to a conscious appre- 
ciation of the significance of connotation. These studies are 
continued in a still larger way in connection with **Gareth and 
Lynette." English literature offers to English speaking boys 
and girls nothing more exquisite in form or richer in content 
than this, the purest and the brightest of the Idylls. 

Every public speaker knows that he must count upon the fact 
that most of his listeners, even though attentive enough, carry 
away from the auditorium only disconnected impressions, and 
isolated sentences; that only a small minority are able even 
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approximately to reconstruct the outline of the address just 
listened to; and, what is worse, he knows that to most of his 
hearers all perspective is soon lost, and the subordinate thought, 
perhaps even a mere aside, pushes itself a little later into the 
forefront of the auditor's memory. The best possible way to 
obviate this regrettable condition in the future is to train the 
child into the habit of looking for the essential thing in each 
unit, and then seeing how these essential things link themselves 
together into the larger units. This kind of training is provided 
for in ** Webster's Bunker Hill Address.'' 

Teachers, of course, do not need to be told that the Story is 
the dominant form of the literature of to-day, but perhaps they 
do need to be told that the child should be taught how to read a 
story. In order that the children who will use this book may 
be trained in the art of reading fiction, a somewhat full, but after 
all, a simple study of plot-construction, accessories, and character- 
portrayal is planned for in the notes and studies on Hardy's 
** Three Strangers." This is supplemented by a briefer study 
of Daudet's **The Siege of Berlin." 

The limits of the book prevented anything like a full study 
of the play, but two of the most important phases of the technique 
of the drama are discussed at some length. **The Falcon of 
Ser Federigo" was chosen partly because it is short enough to 
print without, abridgement, partly because it was thought advis- 
able to use a comedy rather than a tragedy, but chiefly because 
it is a most delightful play for amateur presentation. 

Part Two comprises a rich and varied collection of declama- 
tions and selections for special drill in oral reading. With a 
few exceptions these are the old standard declamatory selections 
that have thrilled and inspired the boys and girls of more than 
one generation ; and now with' the introduction of vocational 
training into our schools, and the slow but certain drift of 
emphasis to the material side of life, it is more than ever neces- 
sary, if we would not have the next generation sink down into 
a bleak and dreary sordidness, that we bring the young minds 
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of our country at the natural period of idealistic enthusiasms 
into contact with these splendid types of poetic idealism. 

Part Three is intended to correlate with the composition work. 
There is but one way to secure good expression, and that is 
through persistent ear-training. The race worked out its mastery 
of expression through the ear. Even the Greek language, with 
its marvelous inflectional system, was probably perfected before 
any system of symbols had been wrought out to make its appeal 
to the eye. From the time the child awakens to consciousness its 
auditory memory is kept soaked full of faulty and ineffective 
locutions; and the only way in which these may be kept from 
issuing forth in speech or in written theme is to have them cov- 
ered up by a mass of accurate and effective locutions. Part 
Three is intended to do more, however, than merely to train the 
ear; it is intended that the pupil shall hy simple but conscious 
analysis discover some of the tricks of effective utterance. 

H. W. Shbyock. 
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PART I 

TYPE STUDIES IN LITERATURE 

STUDIES IN VOICE MOVEMENT AND TONE QUALITY 

Read the following stanza over 
aloud, and notice your voice move- 
ment as you read. You will observe 
that with one exception the pulses 
or beats of the voice are regular; 
that is, there is a regular alterna- 
tion of light and heavy syllables. 
This regularity in movement is 
called rhythm. Such pronounced 
regularity as is shown here is not, 
however, often seen. Usually the poet can better express 
his thought by making frequent variations from the 
theme meter, so that the voice movement will help to 
suggest the idea. The poem, "The Summer Storm," 
" Lowell, is unusually irregular in its pulses or beats. 

When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale. 

With solemn feet I tread the hill, 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 

From Woods in Winter, Longfellow. 
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The English language contains hundreds of words that 
by their very sounds suggest the ideas symbolized, — such 
words as whirr, boom, trickle, splash, clatter, moan, and 
the like. These are called imitative words, and the poet 
makes a large use of them. Aside from any imitative 
effect there are certain tone qualities (tone-colors) that 
are inherently pleasing to the ear; the long vowels and 
diphthongs, and the liquid consonants (1, m, n, r). 
Eepeated initial sounds (alliteration) usually give 
pleasure. The jingling together, or concord of sounds 
that we call rhyme, is also a pleasing tone-color effect. 
In **The Sxmimer Storm" some of the most effective 
tone-color devices are indicated by the italics. Read this 
poem aloud again and again, until you can make your 
voice bring out the tone effects that the poet intended. 



THE SUMMER STORM 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

Untremulous in the river clear. 
Toward the sky 's image, hangs the imaged bridge ; 

So still the air that I can hear 
The slender clarion of the unseen midge; 



• • 



Out of the stillness, with a gathering creep, 
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• • • • • 

Like rising wind in leaves, which now decreases, 

Now lulls, now sweKs, and all the white increases, 



• • 



The huddling trample of a drove of sheep 



• • • 



Tilts the loose planks, and then as gradually ceases 
In dust on the other side ; life 's emblem deep, 



■ • 



A confused noise between two silences, 

Finding at last in dust precarious peace, 

• • ' ' ■ ' • ■ " • •■^ ^ 

On the wide marsh the purple-blossomed grasses 
Soak up the sunshine; sleeps the brimming tide. 

Save i(;hen the i<;edge-shaped wake in silence passes 
Of 5ome 5I0W water-rat, whose sinuous glide 
Wavers the sedge 's emerald shade from side to side ; 

But up the west, like a rock-shivered surge, 

— ^ • ^"^ ■"*"" ' • "^^ ' • • — 

CZimbs a great cZoud edged with sun-whitened spray; 

Huge whirls of foam boil toppling o'er its verge. 

And falling still it seems, and yet it climbs alway. 



■ • 



Suddenly all the sky is hid 

As with the shutting of a lid, 
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m • • 

One by one great drops are falling 
Doubtful and slow, 



• • 



Down the pane they are crookedly crawling, 
And the wind breathes low; 



• • 



Slowly the circles widen on the river, 

Widen and mingle, one and all; 
Here and there the slenderer flowers shiver, 
Struck by an icy rain-drop *s fall. 

Now on the hills I hear the thunder mutter, 

• ^"^~ • " ' • • • • ' 

The i^ind is gathering in the west ; 

^^ • ^""~ ^■~" ^~~ ^~~* ' ' • • """^ • 

The upturned leaves first whiten and flutter, 

Then droop to a fitful rest ; 
Up from the stream with sluggish flap 

Struggles the gull and floats away, 
Nearer and nearer rolls the thunder-clap, — 

We shall not see the sun go d!own to-rfay: 

Now leaps the wind on the sleepy marsh. 

And tramples the grass with terrified feet, 
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The startled river turns leaden and harsh. 
You can feear the quick heart of the tempest beat. 

Look I Zook ! that Zivid f Zash ! 
And instantly follows the rattling thunder, 
As if some cloud-crag, split asunder, 

Fell, splintering with a ruinous crash. 

On the Earth, which crouches in silence under ; 

And now a solid gray wall of rain 
Shuts off the landscape mile by mile ; 

For a breath 's ^pace I see the blue wood again. 
And ere the next heart-beat, the wind-hurled pile, 

That seemed but now a Zeague aZoof , 

Bursts crackling o'er the sun-parched roof; 

• ^— ^» ^ ^ ^ -.™^ aa*^ _^i^ ^ 

Against the windows the storm comes dashing, 
Through tattered foliage the hail tears crashing, 
The bZue lightning f Zashes, 

The rapid hail clashes, 

• ^"^ — "" • "— ~" • 

The white waves are tumbling, 
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And, in one baffled roar, 
Like the toothless sea mumbling 

A rock-bristled shore, 

» ^"^ • • """ • 

The thunder is rumbling 

And crashing and crumbling, — 

Will silence return nevermore? 

Hush! Still as death. 
The tempest feolds his breath 
As from a sudden will; 
The rain stops short, but from the eaves 
You see it drop, and hear it from the leaves, 
All is so bodingly still; 
Agaiw, wow, now, again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts, 
The crinkled lightning 
Seems ever brightening, 

• ■ ■ • ' 

And toud and Zong 

Again the thunder shouts 
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His battle-song, — 
One quivering flash, 

One wildering crash, 

__ • • ~~"" • ^"■~' • "^~ 

Followed by silence dead and dull, 

• • • ^"^ ^^^ ■ 

As if the cloud, Zet go, 

Leapt bodiZy beZow 

• ' • "~^ • ^"^ ""'^ ^~^ • ^~" 

To whelm the earth in one mad overthrow, 

And then a totaZ Inll. 

Gone, gone, so soon! 

' — "^ • ■ *"^ "*"^ • ~~^ 
No more my half -dazed fancy there. 

Can shape a giant in the air. 

No more I see his streaming hair. 
The writhing portent of his form ; — 
The pale and quiet moon 

Makes her calm forehead bare, 
And the last fragments of the storm. 

Like shattered rigging from a fight at 5ea, 

/Silent and few, are drifting over me. 
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THE BELLS 



EDQAB ALLEN POE 



After studying this selection for thought and feeling, each 
pupil should read it aloud at home and mark especially fine 
examples of tone-color effects, and adaptations of rhythms. 

Hear the sledges with the bells, 

Silver bella! 
What a world of merriment their 
melody foretells I 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 
WhUe the stars, that over- 
sprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Eunic rhyme, " 

To the tintinnabulation that so muaically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 




EDGAR ALLEN POE 



Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden bells I 
What a world of happiness theii harmony foretells I 
Through the balmy air of night 
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How they ring out their delight ! 

From the molten-golden notes, *• 

And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, " 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 

How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels '* 

To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! '^ 

Hear the loud alarum bells. 

Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 

In the startled ear of night 

How they scream out their affright! *® 

Too much horrified to speak, 

They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, *^ 

Leaping higher, higher, higher. 

With a desperate desire, 
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And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. ^® 

Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 

Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour ^^ 

On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; *® 

Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks and swells, — 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 
bells, '' 

Of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

Hear the tolling of the bells, '^^ 

Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 

In the silence of the night 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! '^^ 
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For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steeple. 

All alone. 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling 

In that muffled monotone. 
Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone — *^ 

They are neither man nor woman. 
They are neither brute nor human, 

They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 

Rolls 
A paean from the bells; 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells, 
And he dances, and he yells : 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the paean of the bells. 

Of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
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And he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the tolling of the bells, "• 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

THE EVE BEFORE WATERLOO 

LORD BYRON 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium 's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell. 
But, hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell I 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o 'er the stony street. 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet ! 
But, hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 
Arm! arm! it is — it is the cannon's opening roar! 
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Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne 'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise I 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips, *'The foe! They come! 
they come ! ' ' 

And wild and high the * * Camerons ' Gathering' ' rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill I But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
ears! 
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And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall molder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife — 
The morn, the marshaling in arms — the day. 
Battle's magnificently stem array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Eider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial blent I 

NOTES AND STUDIES 

In this selection from Childe Harold 
ODe stanza is omitted, because it mars the 
unity of the passage. 

Just before the battle of Waterloo, the 
English forces were massed about Brus- 
sels, the capital of Belgium. On the 
evening before the battle the Duchess of 
Richmond gave a ball, which was 
LORD BYRON attended by a great many English officers 

and their wives. Wellington, for rea- 
s of policy, encouraged his officers to be present at the balL 
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Lochiel was the ancestral home of the chiefs of the Cameron 
clan. The chiefs of this clan can show, or at least could, until 
recently, an unbroken line of descent from the middle of the 
twelfth century; and the clan had produced many heroic 
characters. 

Evan, or Ewen, seventeenth lord of Lochiel, was one of the 
commanding figures among the Highland chiefs at the Battle of 
Killiecrankie, 1689. Donald, his grandson, was the hero of 
Campbeirs poem, Lochiel's Warning. On the morning of the 
first day's fight at Waterloo, (Quatre-bras) John Cameron, the 
great-great grandson of Evan, or Ewen, led out from Brussels, 
the famous 92nd Highlanders, the first regiment to leave the city. 
As the 92nd marched out the bag pipes played the pibroch, or 
war tune of the Cameron clans, called **Camerons' Gathering. '* 
Col. Cameron was killed toward the close of the first day's fight- 

Albyn, a poetic name for the Highlands'' 

Saxon Foes, the English and the lowland Scotch had formerly 
been at feud with the Highlanders" 

** Ardennes, the wood of Soignies, between Brussels and 
Waterloo" 

Before beginning your study of the phrases given below, turn 
to the notes and studies under Webster's ** Bunker Hill Address" 
and read carefully the discussion of Webster 's phrasal power. 
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*' sound of revelry" 


**noon of night" 


*' voluptuous swell" 


''memory of a thousand years" 


*' rising knell" 


** returning brave" 


** glowing hours" 


"next verdure" 


** mutual eyes" 


''Battle's magnificently stem array" 


*' clattering car" 


"red burial" 


** alarming drum" 





Pick out the finest expressions in the selection. Notice the 
rhyme scheme used in the stanza, a-b-a-b-b-c-b-c-c. Notice the 
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effect of the extra length of the last line of each stanza. 

In line 11, the expression '*the car rattling o'er the stony 
street," by its tone quality (tone-color) suggests the idea; and 
in the next line, **0n with the dance," by the voice movement 
(rhythm) suggests or enforces the idea; see how many similar 
adaptations you can find in the poem. Stanza 5 is particularly 
rich in these adaptations of rhythm and tone-color. 

The selection we are studying has been called the finest mar- 
tial poem in the English language. The poet has not tried to 
make us feel the glory of war, but rather, its unutterable pathos 
and its horror. The first part of the selection pictures beauty 
and joyousness, then alarm and trepidation, followed by heroic 
determination; this, in turn, by tender pathos. Select one or 
more sentences as examples of each of these. 

The last stanza sums up in a masterly way all of the emotional 
elements of the preceding stanzas. 

Read thoughtfully the following extracts from Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, then re-read the poem. 

**0n the appointed night George, having commanded new 
dresses and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the 
famous ball, where his wife did not know a single soul. "... 
'*The enemy has passed the Sambre," William said, **and our 
left is already engaged. Come away. We are to march in three 
hours." ... At that moment a bugle from the Place of 
Arms began sounding clearly, and was taken up through the 
town ; and amidst the drums of the infantry, and the shrill pipes 
of the Scotch the whole city awoke. . . . We of peaceful 
London city have never beheld — and please God never shall 
witness such a scene of hurry and alarm as that which Brussels 
presented. . . . Women rushed to the churches and crowded 
the chapels, and knelt and prayed on the flagstones and steps. 
The dull sound of the cannon went on rolling and rolling. 
. . . All that day, from morning until past sunset, the cannon 
never ceased to roar. . . . All our friends took their share, 
and fought like men in the great field. All day long, whilst the 
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women were praying ten miles away, the lines of the dauntless 
English infantry were receiving and repelling the furious charges 
of the French horsemen. Guns which were heard at Brussels 
were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and resolute 
survivors closing in. Toward evening, the attack of the French, 
repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fury. They 
had other foes beside the British to engage, or were preparing 
for a final onset. It came at last; the columns of the Imperial 
Guard marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once 
to sweep the English from the height which they had maintained 
all day, and, spite of all, unscared by the thunder of the artil- 
lery, which hurled death from the English line, the dark rolling 
column pressed on and up the hill. It seemed almost to crest 
the eminence when it began to wave and falter. Then it 
stopped, still facing the shot. Then at last the English troops 
rushed from the post from which no enemy had been able to 
dislodge them, and the guard turned and fled. No more firing 
was heard at Brussels — the pursuit rolled miles away. Darkness 
came down on the field and city; and Amelia was praying for 
George, who was lying on his face, dead with a bullet through 
his heart." 
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GAEETH AND LYNETTE 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 

The last tall son of Lot and Bellicent, 

And tallest, Gareth, in a showerful spring 

Stared at the spate. A slonder-shaf ted pine 

Lost footing, fell, and so was whirl 'd away. 

* * How he went down, ' ' said Gareth, * * as a false knight ^ 

Or evil king before my lance, if lance 

Were mine to use — senseless cataract, 

Bearing all down in thy precipitancy — 

And yet thou art but swollen with cold snows 

And mine is living blood : thou dost His will, ^^ 

The Maker's, and not knowest, and I that know. 

Have strength and wit, in my good mother's hall 

Linger with vacillating obedience. 

Prison 'd, and kept and coax'd and whistled to — 

Since the good mother holds me still a child 1 ^^ 

Good mother is bad mother unto me ! 

A worse were better ; yet no worse would I. 

Heaven yield her for it, but in me put force 

To weary her ears with one continuous prayer, 

Until she let me fly discaged to sweep ^^ 

In ever-highering eagle-circles up 

To the great Sun of Glory, and thence swoop 

Down upon all things base, and dash them dead, 
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A knight of Arthur, working out his will, 

To cleanse the world. Why, Gawain, when he came 

With Modred hither in the summer time, 

Ask'd me to tilt with him, the proven knight. 

Modred for want of worthier was the judge. . 

Then I so shook him in the saddle, he said, 

* Thoii hast half prevail 'd against me, ' said so — he — '^ 
Tho' Modred biting his thin lips was mute. 

For he is alway sullen : what care If 

And Gareth went, and hovering round her chair 
Ask'd, ** Mother, tho' ye count me still the child. 
Sweet Mother, do ye love the child?'' She laughed, 

* * Thou art but a wild-goose to question it. ' ' 

* * Then, Mother, an ye love the child, ' ' he said, 
** Being a goose and rather tame than wild. 
Hear the child 's story. ' ' * * Yea, my well-beloved, 
An 't were but of the goose and golden eggs." 

And Gareth answer 'd her with kindling eyes : 

* * Nay, nay, good Mother, but this egg of mine 
Was finer gold than any goose can lay ; 
For this an eagle, a royal eagle, laid 
Almost beyond eye-reach, on such a palm 
As glitters gilded in thy Book of Hours. 
And there was ever haunting round the palm 
A lusty youth, but poor, who often saw 
The splendor sparkling from aloft, and thought, 

* An I could climb and lay my hand upon it, 
Then were I wealthier than a leash of kings. * 
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But ever when he reach 'd a hand to climb, 

One that had loved him from his childhood caught 

And stay 'd him, * Climb not lest thou break thy neck, 

I charge thee by my love,' and so the boy, ^^ 

Sweet Mother, neither clomb nor brake his neck. 

But brake his very heart in pining for it. 

And past away.'' 

To whom the mother said, 

* * True love, sweet son, had risk 'd himself and climb 'd, 
And handed down the golden treasure to him." 

And Gareth answer 'd her with kindling eyes : 

* * Gold ? said I gold ? — ay then, why he, or she. 
Or whosoe'er it was, or half the world 
Had ventured — had the thing I spake of been 
Mere gold — ^but this was all of that true steel 
Whereof they forged the brand Excalibur, 
And lightnings play'd about it in the storm. 
And all the little fowl were flurried at it. 
And there were cries and clashings in the nest. 
That sent him from his senses : let me go. ' ' 

Then Bellicent bemoan 'd herself and said: 
*'Hast thou no pity upon my loneliness? 
Lo, where thy father Lot beside the hearth 
Lies like a log, and all but smoulder 'd out ! 
For ever since when traitor to the King 
He fought against him in the barons' war. 
And Arthur gave him back his territory. 
His age hath slowly droopt, and now lies there 
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A yet-warm corpse, and yet unburiable, 

No more ; nor sees, nor hears, nor speaks, nor knows. *• 

And both thy brethren are in Arthur 's hall. 

Albeit neither loved with that full love 

I feel for thee, nor worthy such a love. 

Stay therefore thou ; red berries charm the bird, 

And thee, mine innocent, the jousts, the wars, *^ 

Who never knewest finger-ache, nor pang 

Of wrench 'd or broken limb — an often chance 

In those brain-stunning shocks, and tourney-falls. 

Frights to my heart ; but stay : follow the deer 

By these tall firs and our fast-falling burns; *® 

So make thy manhood mightier day by day ; 

Sweet is the chase : and I will seek thee out 

Some comfortable bride and fair, to grace 

Thy climbing life, and cherish my prone year, 

Till falling into Lot's forgetfulness *^ 

I know not thee, myself, nor anything. 

Stay, my best son ! ye are yet more boy than man. ' ' 

Then Gareth : * * An ye hold me yet for child. 
Hear yet once more the story of the child. 
For, Mother, there was once a king, like ours. ^^® 

The prince his heir, when tall and marriageable. 
Ask 'd for a bride ; and thereupon the king 
Set two before him. One was fair, strong, arm'd — 
But to be won by force — and many men 
Desired her; one, good lack, no man desired. ^^^ 

And these were the conditions of the king : 
That save he won the first by force, he needs 
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Must wed that other, whom no man desired, 

A red-faced bride who knew herself so vile 

That evermore she long'd to hide herself, ^^^ 

Nor fronted man or woman, eye to eye — 

Yea — some she cleaved to, but they died of her. 

And one — they call 'd her Fame ; and one — Mother. 

How can ye keep me tether 'd to you I — Shame. 

Man am I grown, a man's work must I do. ^^^ 

Follow the deer? follow the Christ, the King, 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King — 

Else, wherefore born ? ' ' 

To whom the mother said : 
* * Sweet son, for there be many who deem him not. 
Or will not deem him, wholly proven King — 
Albeit in mine own heart I knew him King 
When I was frequent with him in my youth. 
And heard him kingly speak, and doubted him 
No more than he, himself ; but felt him mine. 
Of closest kin to me : yet — ^wilt thou leave 
Thine easeful biding here, and risk thine all. 
Life, limbs, for one that is not proven King? 
Stay, till the cloud that settles round his birth 
Hath lifted but a little. Stay, sweet son. ' ' 



And Gareth answer 'd quickly : * ^ Not an hour. 
So that ye yield me — ^I will walk thro' fire, 
Mother, to gain it — your full leave to go. 
Not proven, who swept the dust of ruin 'd Eome 
From off the threshold of the realm, and crushed 
The idolaters, and made the people free? 
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Who should be king save him who makes us free ? ' ' 
So when the Queen, who long had sought in vain 
To break him from the intent to which he grew, 
Found her son's will unwaveringly one, 
She answer 'd craftily : * * Will ye walk thro ' fire ? 
Who walks thro ' fire will hardly heed the smoke. 
Ay, go then, an ye must : only one proof. 
Before thou ask the King to make thee knight. 
Of thine obedience and thy love to me. 
Thy mother, — ^I demand. ' ' 

And Gareth cried : ^^^ 

**A hard one, or a hundred, so I go. 
Nay — quick ! the proof to prove me to the quick ! ' ' 

But slowly spake the mother looking at him : 
* * Prince, thou shalt go disguised to Arthur 's hall, 
And hire thyself to serve for meats and drinks 
Among the scullions and the kitchen-knaves. 
And those that hand the dish across the bar. 
Nor shalt thou tell thy name to any one. 
And thou shalt serve a twelvemonth and a day. ' ' 
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For so the Queen believed that when her son 
Beheld his only way to glory lead 
Low down thro' villain kitchen- vassalage, 
Her own true Gareth was too princely-proud 
To pass thereby ; so should he rest with her. 
Closed in her castle from the sound of arms. ^®* 

Silent awhile was Gareth, then replied : 
*'The thrall in person may be free in soul, 
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A hard one, or a hundred, so I go. 



And I shall see the jousts. Thy son am I,, 
And, since thou art my mother, must obey. 
I therefore yield me freely to thy will; 
For hence will I, disguised, and hire myself 
To serve with scullions and with kitchen-knaves ; 
Nor tell my name to any — ^no, not the King. ' ' 

Gareth awhile linger 'd. The mother's eye 
Full of the wistful fear that he would go, 
And turning t.oward him wheresoever he turn'd, 
Perplext his outward purpose, till an hour 
When, waken 'd by the wind which with full voice 
Swept bellowing thro' the darkness on to dawn. 
He rose, and out of slumber calling two 
That still had tended on him from his birth. 
Before the wakeful mother heard him, went. 

The three were clad like tillers of the soil. 
Southward they set their faces. The birds made 
Melody on branch and melody in mid air. 
The damp hill-slopes were quicken 'd into green. 
And the live green had kindled into flowers, 
For it was past the time of Easter-day. 

So, when their feet were planted on the plain 
That broaden 'd toward the base of Camelot, 
Far off they saw the silver-misty morn 
Rolling her smoke about the royal mount. 
That rose between the forest and the field. 
At times the summit of the high city flash 'd ; 
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At times the spires and turrets half-way down ^*" 

Prick 'd thro ' the mist ; at times the great gate shone 
Only, that open 'd on the field below : 
Anon, the whole fair city had disappear 'd. 

Then those who went with Gareth were amazed. 
One crying, *^Let us go no further, lord: ^^^ 

Here is a city of enchanters, built 
By fairy kings." The second echo'd him, 
*'Lord, we have heard from our wise man at home 
To northward, that this king is not the King, 
But only changeling out of Fairyland, 
Who drave the heathen hence by sorcery 
And Merlin 's glamour. ' ' Then the first again, 
**Lord, there is no such city anywhere, 
But all a vision. ' ' 
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Gareth answered them 
With laughter, swearing he had glamour enow 
In his own blood, his princedom, youth, and hopes, 
To plunge old Merlin in the Arabian sea; 
So push'd them all unwilling toward the gate. 
And there was no gate like it under heaven. 
For barefoot on the keystone, which was lined ^^** 

And rippled like an ever-fleeting wave, 
The Lady of the Lake stood : all her dress 
Wept from her sides as water flowing away ; 
But like the cross her great and goodly arms 
Stretch 'd under all the cornice and upheld: ^^^ 

And drops of water fell from either hand ; 
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And down from one a sword was hung, from one 

A censer, either worn with wind and storm ,* 

And o 'er her breast floated the sacred fish ; 

And in the space to left of her, and right, ^^^ 

Were Arthur's wars in weird devices done, 

New things and old co-twisted, as if Time 

Were nothing, so inveterately that men 

Were giddy gazing there; and over all 

High on the top were those three queens, the friends ^^^ 

Of Arthur, w^ho should help him at his need. 

Then those with Gareth for so long a space 
Stared at the figures that at last it seem 'd 
The dragon-boughts and elvish emblemings 
Began to move, seethe, twine, and curl: they calPd ^^® 
To Gareth, * ^ Lord, the gateway is alive. ' ' 



And Gareth likewise on them fixt his eyes 
So long that even to him they seem'd to move. 
Out of the city a blast of music peal 'd. 
Back from the gate started the three, to whom 
From out thereunder came an ancient man 
Long-bearded, saying, ^*Who be ye, my sons?'' 
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Then Gareth : * * We be tillers of the soil. 
Who leaving share in furrow come to see 
The glories of our King : but these, my men, — 
Your city moved so weirdly in the mist — 
Doubt if the King be king at all, or come 
From Fairyland ; and whether this be built 
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By magic, and by fairy kings and queens ; 

Or whether there be any city at all, ^*^ 

Or all a vision : and this music now 

Hath scared them both, but tell thou these the truth. ' ' 

Then that old Seer made answer, playing on him 
And saying : *• ^ Son, I have seen the good ship sail 
Keel upward and mast downward, in the heavens, -^^ 
And solid turrets topsy-turvy in air: 
And here is truth ; but an it please thee not. 
Take thou the truth as thou hast told it me. 
For truly, as thou sayest, a fairy king 
And fairy queens have built the city, son; ^^^ 

They came from out a sacred mountain-cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand. 
And built it to the music of their harps. 
And, as thou sayest, it is enchanted, son. 
For there is nothing in it as it seems ^^® 

Saving the King ; tho ' some there be that hold 
The King a shadow, and the city real; 
Yet take thou heed of him, for, so thou pass 
Beneath this archway, then wilt thou become 
A thrall to his enchantments, for the King ^^^ 

Will bind thee by such vows as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep ; but, so thou dread to swear, 
Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide 
Without, among the cattle of the field. ^^^ 

For an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are building still, seeing the city is built 
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To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever. * * 

Gareth apake 
Angered: **01d master, reverence thine own beard *^* 
That looks as white as utter truth, and seems 
Well-nigh as long as thou art statured tall ! 
Why mockest thou the stranger that hath been 
To thee fair-spoken f 



But the Seer replied: 

* * Know ye not then the Eiddling of the Bards : 

* Confusion, and illusion, and relation. 
Elusion, and occasion, and evasion'? 

I mock thee not but as thou mockest me, 
And all that see thee, for thou art not who 
Thou seemest, but I know thee who thou art. 
And now thou goest up to mock the King, 
Who cannot brook the shadow of any lie. ' ' 

Unmockingly the mocker ending here, 
Turn'd to the right, and past along the plain; 
Whom Gareth looking after said : ' * My men. 
Our one white lie sits like a little ghost 
Here on the threshold of our enterprise. 
Let love be blamed for it, not she, nor I : 
Well, we will make amends. ' ' 

With all good cheer 
He spake and laugh 'd, then entered with his twain 
Camelot, a city of shado^vy palaces 
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And stately, rich in emblem and the work 
Of ancient kings who did their days in stone ; 
Which Merlin 's hand, the Mage at Arthur 's court. 
Knowing all arts, had touch 'd, and everywhere, 
At Arthur's ordinance, tipt with lessening peak 
And pinnacle, and had made it spire to heaven. 
And ever and anon a knight would pass 
Outward, or inward to the hall : his arms 
Clash 'd; and the sound was good to Gareth's ear. 
And out of bower and casement shyly glanced 
Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of love; 
And all about a healthful people stept 
As in the presence of a gracious king. 
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Then into hall Gareth ascending heard 
A voice, the voice of Arthur, and beheld 
Far over heads in that long-vaulted hall 
The splendor of the presence of the King 
Throned, and delivering doom — and look'd no more — 
But felt his young heart hanamering in his ears, ^^^ 

And thought, **For this half-shadow of a lie 
The truthful King will doom me when I speak. ' ' 
Yet pressing on, tho ' all in fear to find 
Sir Gawain or Sir Modred, saw nor one 
Nor other, but in all the listening eyes ^^^ 

Of those tall knights that ranged about the throne 
Clear honor shining like the dewy star 
Of dawn, and faith in their great King, with pure 
Affection, and the light of victory, 
And glory gain'd, and evermore to gain. ^^^ 
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Then came a widow crying to the King : 
*'Aboon, Sir King! Thy father, Uther, reft 
From my dead lord a field with violence ; • 
For howsoe 'er at first he proffer 'd gold, 
Yet, for the field was pleasant in our eyes, *^^ 

We yielded not ; and then he reft us of it 
Perforce and left ils neither gold nor field.'* 

Said Arthur, ** Whether would ye? gold or field?'* 
To whom the woman weeping, * * Nay, my lord, 
The field was pleasant in my husband's eye." 



And Arthur : * * Have thy pleasant field again. 
And thrice the gold for Uther 's use thereof, 
According to the years. No boon is here, 
But justice, so thy say be proven true. 
Accursed, who from the wrongs his father did 
Would shape himself a right ! ' ' 

And while she past. 
Came yet another widow crying to him : 
* ' A boon. Sir King ! Thine enemy. King, am I. 
With thine own hand thou slewest my dear lord, 
A knight of Uther in the barons ' war. 
When Lot and many another rose and fought 
Against thee, saying thou wert basely born. 
I held with these, and loathe to ask thee aught. 
Yet lo ! my husband's brother had my son 
Thrall'd in his castle, and hath starved him dead, 
And standeth seized of that inheritance 
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Which thou that slewest the sire hast left the son. 

So, tho * I scarce can ask it thee for hate, 

Grant me some knight to do the battle for me, 

Kill the foul thief, and wreak me for my son. ' ' ^^^ 

Then strode a good knight forward, crying to him, 
*'A boon. Sir King! I am her kinsman, I. 
Give me to right her wrong, and slay the man. * * 
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Then came Sir Kay, the seneschal, and cried, 
*'A boon, Sir King! even that thou grant her none. 
This railer, that hath mock'd thee in full hall — 
None ; or the wholesome boon of gyve and gag. ' ' 



But Arthur: '*We sit King, to help the wrong 'd 
Thro ' all our realm. The woman loves her lord. 
Peace to thee, woman, with thy loves and hates ! ^^^ 

The kings of old had doom 'd thee to the flames ; 
Aurelius Emrys would have scourged thee dead. 
And Uther slit thy tongue : but get thee hence — 
Lest that rough humor of the kings of old 
Return upon me ! Thou that art her kin. 
Go likewise ; lay him low and slay him not. 
But* bring him here, that I may judge the right. 
According to the justice of the King : 
Then, be he guilty, by that deathless King 
"Who lived and died for men, the man shall die. * * 

Then came in hall the messenger of Mark, 
A name of evil savor in the land, 
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The Cornish king. In either hand he bore 

What dazzled all, and shone far-off as shines 

A field of charlock in the sudden sun ^** 

Between two showers, a cloth of palest gold, 

Which down he laid before the throne, and knelt, 

Delivering that his lord, the vassal king, 

Was even upon his way to Camelot; 

For having heard that Arthur of his grace ^" 

Had made his goodly cousin Tristram knight. 

And, for himself was of the greater state. 

Being a king, he trusted his liege-lord 

Would yield him this large honor all the more ; 

So pray'd him well to accept this cloth of gold, ^^^ 

In token of true heart and fealty. 

Then Arthur cried to rend the cloth, to rend 
In pieces, and so cast it on the hearth. 
An oak-tree smoulder 'd there. * * The goodly knight ! 
What! shall the shield of Mark stand among these?" ^^^ 
For, midway down the side of that long hall, 
A stately pile,— whereof along the front. 
Some blazon 'd, some but carven, and some blank. 
There ran a treble range of stony shields, — 
Eose, and high-arching over-brow 'd the hearth. *^^ 

And under every shield a knight was named. 
For this was Arthur's custom in his hall : 
When some good knight had done one noble deed. 
His arms were carven only ; but if twain. 
His arms were blazon 'd also; but if none, *^^ 

The shield was blank and bare, without a sign 
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Saving the name beneath : and Gareth saw 

The shield of Gawain blazon 'd rich and bright, 

And Modred's blank as death; and Arthur cried 

To rend the cloth and cast it on the hearth. *^® 

' * More like are we to reave him of his crown 
Than make him knight because men call him king. 
The kings we found, ye know we stay 'd their hands 
From war among themselves, but left them kings ; 
Of whom were any bounteous, merciful, *^^ 

Truth-speaking, brave, good livers, them we enrolPd 
Among us, and they sit within our hall. 
But Mark hath tarnish 'd the great name of king. 
As Mark would sully the low state of churl ; 
And, seeing he hath sent us cloth of gold, *^** 

Return, and meet, and hold him from our eyes, 
Lest we should lap him up in cloth of lead, 
Silenced for ever — craven — a man of plots. 
Craft, poisonous counsels, wayside ambushings — 
No fault of thine : let Kay the seneschal *^^ 

Look to thy wants, and send thee satisfied — 
Accursed, who strikes nor lets the hand be seen ! ' ' 

And many another suppliant crying came 
With noise of ravage wrought by beast and man. 
And evermore a knight would ride away. 

Last, Gareth leaning both hands heavily 
Down on the shoulders of the twain, his men, 
Approached between them toward the King, and ask'd, 
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''A boon, Sir King," — ^his voice was all ashamed, — 

* ' For see ye not how weak and hunger- worn *" 

I seem — ^leaning on these ? grant me to serve 

For meat and drink among thy kitchen-knaves 

A twelvemonth and a day, nor seek my name. 

Hereafter I will fight. ' * 

To him the King: 
* * A goodly youth and worth a goodlier boon ! *^^ 

But so thou wilt no goodlier, then must Kay, 
The master of the meats and drinks, be thine.'* 

He rose and past ; then Kay, a man of mien 
Wan-sallow as the plant that feels itself 
Root-bitten by white lichen : 



**Lo ye now! 
This fellow hath broken from some abbey, where, 
God wot, he had not beef and brewis enow, 
However that might chance ! but an he work. 
Like any pigeon will I cram his crop. 
And sleeker shall he shine than any hog. ' ' 
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Then Lancelot standing near: **Sir Seneschal, 
Sleuth-hound thou knowest, and gray, and all the hounds ; 
A horse thou knowest, a man thou dost not know : 
Broad brows and fair, a fluent hair and fine. 
High nose, a nostril large and fine, and hands, **^ 

Large, fair, and fine! — Some young lad's mystery — 
But, or from sheepcot or king's hall, the boy 
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Is noble-natured. Treat him with all grace, 

Lest he should come to shame thy judging of him. ' ' 
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Then Kay : * * What murmurest thou of mystery ! 
Think ye this fellow will poison the King's dish? 
Nay, for he spake too fool-like : mystery ! 
Tut, an the lad were noble, he had ask 'd 
For horse and armor : fair and fine, forsooth ! 
Sir Fine-face, Sir Fair-hands? but see thou to it ^^^ 

That thine own fineness, Lancelot, some fine day 
Undo thee not — and leave my man to me. ' ' 

So Gareth all for glory underwent 
The sooty yoke of kitchen-vassalage. 
Ate with young lads his portion by the door, ^'^^ 

And couch 'd at night with grimy kitchen-knaves. 
And Lancelot ever spake him pleasantly. 
But Kay the seneschal, who loved him not. 
Would hustle and harry him, and labor him 
Beyond his comrade of the hearth, and set ^'^ 

To turn the broach, draw water, or hew wood, 
Or grosser tasks ; and Gareth bow'd himself 
With all obedience to the King, and wrought 
All kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing itj *^® 

And when the thralls had talk among themselves. 
And one would praise the love that linkt the King 
And Lancelot — how the King had saved his life 
In battle twice, and Lancelot once the King's — 
For Lancelot was the first in tournament, *^^ 
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But Arthur mightiest on the battle-field — 

Gareth was glad. Or if some other told 

How once the wandering forester at dawn, 

Far over the blue tarns and hazy seas, 

On Caer-Eryri's highest found the King, "• 

A naked babe, of whom the Prophet spake, 

*'He passes to the Isle Avilion, 

He passes and is heal'd and cannot die'' — 

Gareth was glad. But if their talk were foul. 

Then would he whistle rapid as any lark, ^^^ 

Or carol some old roundelay, and so loud 

That first they mock 'd, but, after, reverenced him. 

Or Gareth, telling some prodigious tale 

Of knights who sliced a red life-bubbling way 

Thro ' twenty folds of twisted dragon, held 

All in a gap-mouth 'd circle his good mates 

Lying or sitting round him, idle hands. 

Charmed; till Sir Kay, the seneschal, would come 

Blustering upon them, like a sudden wind 

Among dead leaves, and drive them all apart. 

Or when the thralls had sport among themselves, 

So there were any trial of mastery. 

He, by two yards in casting bar or stone. 

Was counted best; and if there chanced a joust. 

So that Sir Kay nodded him leave to go, 

Would hurry thither, and when he saw the knights 

Clash like the coming and retiring wave. 

And the spear spring, and good horse reel, the boy 

Was half beyond himself for ecstasy. 

So for a month he wrought among the thralls ; 
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But in the weeks that follow 'd, the good Queen, 

Bepentant of the word she made him swear, 

And saddening in her childless castle, sent, 

Between the in-crescent and de-crescent moon, 

Arms for her son, and loosed him from his vow. ^^® 

This, Gareth hearing from a squire of Lot 
With whom he used to play at tourney once. 
When both were children, and in lonely haunts 
Would scratch a ragged oval on the sand, 
And each at either dash from either end — "^ 

Shame never made girl redder than Gareth joy. 
He laugh 'd ; he sprang. ' * Out of the smoke, at once 
I leap from Satan's foot to Peter's knee — 
These news be mine, none other's — nay, the King's — 
Descend into the city : ' ' whereon he sought 
The King alone, and found, and told him all. 

**I have stagger 'd thy strong Gawain in a tilt 
For pastime ; yea, he said it : joust can I. 
Make me thy knight — in secret ! let my name 
Be hidden, and give me the first quest, I spring 
Like flame from ashes." 

Here the King's calm eye 
Fell on, and check 'd, and made him flush, and bow 
Lowly, to kiss his hand, who answer 'd him : 
**Son, the good mother let me know thee here. 
And sent her wish that I would yield thee thine. 
Make thee my knight ? my knights are sworn to vows 
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Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
And, loving, utter faithfulness in love. 
And uttermost obedience to the King.** 

Then Gareth, lightly springing from his knees : ^" 
* * My King, for hardihood I can promise thee. 
For uttermost obedience make demand 
Of whom ye gave me to, the Seneschal, 
No mellow master of the meats and drinks ! 
And as for love, God wot, I love not yet, ^^® 

But love I shall, God willing." 

And the King: 
**Make thee my knight in secret? yea, but he. 
Our noblest brother, and our truest man, 
And one with me in all, he needs must know. ' * 



'^Let Lancelot know, my King, let Lancelot know. 
Thy noblest and thy truest ! ' ' 

And the King: 
**But wherefore would ye men should wonder at you? 
Nay, rather for the sake of me, their King, 
And the deed's sake my knighthood do the deed. 
Than to be noised of.*' 

Merrily Gareth ask'd: 
*'Have I not earn'd my cake in baking of it! 
Let be my name until I make my name I 
My deeds will speak : it is but for a day.** 
So with a kindly hand on Gareth *s arm 
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Smiled the great King, and half-unwillingly •^^ 

Loving his lusty youthhood yielded to him. 

Then, after summoning Lancelot privily : 

''I have given him the first quest : he is not proven. 

Look therefore, when he calls for this in hall, 

Thou get to horse and follow him far away. "^ 

Cover the lions on thy shield, and see, 

Far as thou mayest, he be nor ta 'en nor slain. ' ' 

Then that same day there past into the hall 
A damsel of high lineage, and a brow 
May-blossom, and a cheek of apple-blossom, ^" 

Hawk-eyes; and lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower: 
She into hall past with her page and cried : 
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* * King, for thou hast driven the foe without. 
See to the foe within ! bridge, ford, beset 
By bandits, every one that owns a tower 

The lord of half a league. Why sit ye there? 

Best would I not. Sir King, an I were king. 

Till even the lonest hold were all as free 

From cursed bloodshed as thine altar-cloth ^^^ 

From that best blood it is a sin to spill. ' ' 

* * Comfort thyself, ' ' said Arthur, ' * I nor mine 
Eest : so my knighthood keep the vows they swore. 
The wastest moorland of our realm shall be 
Safe, damsel, as the centre of this hall. 
What is thy name ? thy need ? ' ' 
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**My name!'* she said — 
**Lynette, my name; noble; my need, a knight 
To combat for my sister, Lyonors, 
A lady of high lineage, of great lands, 
And comely, yea, and comelier than myself. ^'^ 

She lives in Castle Perilous : a river 
Buns in three loops about her living-place ; 
And o 'er it are three passings, and three knights 
Defend the passings, brethren, and a fourth. 
And of that four the mightiest, holds her stay'd •^^ 

In her own castle, and so besieges her 
To break her will, and make her wed with him ; 
And but delays his purport till thou send 
To do the battle with him thy chief man 
Sir Lancelot, whom he trusts to overthrow ; •^^ 

Then wed, with glory : but she will not wed 
Save whom she loveth, or a holy life. 
Now therefore have I come for Lancelot/' 

Then Arthur mindful of Sir Gareth ask'd: 
* * Damsel, ye know this Order lives to crush *^^ 

All wrongers of the realm. But say, these four, 
Who be they ? What the fashion of the men ? ' * 

* * They be of foolish fashion, Sir King, 
The fashion of that old knight-errantry 
Who ride abroad, and do but what they will ; 
Courteous or bestial from the moment, such 
As have nor law nor king ; and three of these 
Proud in their fantasy call themselves the Day, 
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Morning-Star, and Noon-Sun, and Evening-Star, 
Being strong fools ; and never, a whit more wise 
The fourth, who alway rideth arm 'd in black, 
A huge man-beast of boundless savagery. 
He names himself the Night and of tener Death, 
And wears a helmet mounted with a skull. 
And bears a skeleton figured on his arms, 
To show that who may slay or scape the three, 
Slain by himself, shall enter endless night. 
And all these four be fools, but mighty men. 
And therefore am I come for Lancelot. ' ' 
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Hereat Sir Gareth calPd from where he rose, 
A head with kindling eyes above the throng, 
* * A boon, Sir King — this quest ! * ' then — for he mark 'd 
Kay near him groaning like a wounded bull — 
* ' Yea, King, thou knowest thy kitchen-knave am I, 
And mighty thro ' thy meats and drinks am I, ^^^ 

And I can topple over a hundred such. 
Thy promise. King, * ' and Arthur glancing at him, 
Brought down a momentary brow. '^Eough, sudden, 
And pardonable, worthy to be knight — 
Go therefore," and all hearers were amazed. ^*^ 

But on the damsel 's forehead shame, pride, wrath 
Slew the may- white : she lifted either arm, 
* ' Fie on thee, King ! I ask 'd for thy chief knight. 
And thou hast given me but a kitchen-knave. * * 
Then ere a man in hall could stay her, turn'd, ^^^ 

Fled down the lane of access to the King, 
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Took horse, descended the slope street, and past 
The weird white gate, and paused without, beside 
The field of tourney, murmuring '^kltchen-knavel*^ 

Now two great entries open'd from the hall, ^^® 

At one end one that gave upon a range 
Of level pavement where the King would pace 
At sunrise, gazing over plain and wood ; 
And down from this a lordly stairway sloped 
Till lost in blowing trees and tops of towers ; ^" 

And out by this main doorway past the King. 
But one was counter to the hearth, and rose 
High that the highest-crested helm could ride 
Therethro * nor graze ; and by this entry fled 
The damsel in her wrath, and on to this ^^® 

Sir Gareth strode, and saw without the door 
King Arthur *s gift, the worth of half a town, 
A war-horse of the best, and near it stood 
The two that out of north had follow 'd him. 
This bare a maiden shield, a casque ; that held ^^^ 

The horse, the spear ; whereat Sir Gareth loosed 
A cloak that dropt from collar-bone to heel, 
A cloth of roughest web, and cast it down. 
And from it, like a fuel-smother 'd fire 
That lookt half-dead, brake bright, and flash 'd as those *''® 
Dull-coated things, that making slide apart 
Their dusk wing-cases, all beneath there bums 
A jewelPd harness, ere they pass and fly. 
So Gareth ere he parted flash 'd in arms. 
Then as he donn 'd the helm, and took the shield ^'^^ 
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And mounted horse and graspt a spear, of grain 
Storm-strengthen 'd on a windy site, and tipt 
With trenchant steel, around him slowly prest 
The people, while from out of kitchen came 
The thralls in throng, and seeing who had work 'd 
Lustier than any, and whom they could but love, 
Mounted in arms, threw up their caps and cried, 
**God bless the King, and all his fellowship!" 
And on thro * lanes of shouting Gareth rode 
Down the slope street, and past without the gate. 

So Gareth past with joy; but as the cur 
Pluckt from the cur he fights with, ere his cause 
Be cool'd by fighting, follows, being named, 
His owner, but remembers all, and growls 
Remembering, so Sir Kay beside the door 
Mutter 'd in scorn of Gareth whom he used 
To harry and hustle. 

** Bound upon a quest 
"With horse and arms — the King hath past his time- 
My scullion knave ! Thralls, to your work again, 
For an your fire be low ye kindle mine ! 
Will there be dawn in West and eve in East? 
Begone ! — my knave ! — belike and like enow 
Some old head-blow not heeded in his youth 
So shook his wits they wander in his prime — 
Crazed ! How the villain lifted up his voice^ 
Nor shamed to bawl himself a kitchen-knave ! 
Tut, he was tame and meek enow with me, 
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Till peacock 'd up with Lancelot 's noticing. 

Well — I will after my loud knave, and learn 

Whether he know me for his master yet. ^•^ 

Out of the smoke he came, and so my lance 

Hold, by God's grace, he shall into the mire — 

Thence, if the King awaken from his craze, 

Into the smoke again. ' ' 
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But Lancelot said : 
* * Kay, wherefore wilt tho» go against the King, 
For that did never he whereon ye rail. 
But ever meekly served the King in thee? 
Abide : take counsel ; for this lad is great 
And lusty, and knowing both of lance and sword. ' ' 
**Tut, tell not me,'' said Kay, **ye are overfine 
To mar stout knaves with foolish courtesies : ' * 
Then mounted, on thro' silent faces rode 
Down the slope city, and out beyond the gate. 

But by the field of tourney lingering yet 
Mutter 'd the damsel : * * Wherefore did the King 
Scorn me ? for, were Sir Lancelot lackt, at least 
He might have yielded to me one of those 
Who tilt for lady 's love and glory here. 
Rather than — sweet heaven ! fie upon him ! — 
His kitchen-knave. ' ' 



To whom Sir Gareth drew — '^^^ 

And there were none but few goodlier than he — 
Shining in arms, ** Damsel, the quest is mine. 
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Lead, and I follow.'' She thereat, as one 
' That smells a foul-flesh 'd agaric in the holt, 
And deems it carrion of some woodland thing, '^^^ 

Or shrew, or weasel, nipt her slender nose 
With petulant thumb and finger, shrilling, * * Hence ! 
Avoid, thou smellest all of kitchen-grease. 
And look who comes behind ; ' ' for there was Kay. 
**Knowest thou not me? thy master? I am Kay. 
We lack thee by the hearth. ' ' 

And Gareth to him, 

* * Master no more ! too well I know thee, ay — 
The most ungentle knight in Arthur's hall." 

* * Have at thee then, ' ' said Kay : they shock 'd, and Kay 
Tell shoulder-slipt, and Gareth cried again, 

* * Lead, and I follow, ' ' and fast away she fled. 

But after sod and shingle ceased to fly 
Behind her, and the heart of her good horse 
Was nigh to burst with violence of the beat. 
Perforce .she stay'd, and overtaken spoke: 

* * What doest thou, scullion, in my fellowship ? 
Deem'st thou that I accept thee aught the more 
Or love thee better, that by some device 
TuU cowardly, or by mere unhappiness. 
Thou hast overthrown and slain thy master — ^thou ! — 
Dish-washer and broach-turner, loon ! — to me 
Thou smellest all of kitchen as before. ' ' 

* * Damsel, ' ' Sir Gareth answer 'd gently, * * say 
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Whate 'er ye will, but whatsoe 'er ye say, 

I leave not till I finish this fair quest, '" 

Or die therefor.'* 

**Ay, wilt thou finish itt ^ 
Sweet lord, how like a noble knight he talks! 
The listening rogue hath caught the manner of it. 
But, knave, anon thou shalt be met with, knave, 
And then by such a one that thou for all 
The kitchen brewis that was ever supt 
Shalt not once dare to look him in the face. * * 

**I shall assay," said Gareth with a smile 
That maddened her,, and away she flash 'd again 
Down the long avenues of a boundless wood. 
And Gareth following was again beknaved : 

* * Sir Kitchen-knave, I have miss 'd the only way 
Where Arthur 's men are set along the wood ; 
The wood is nigh as full of thieves as leaves : 
If both be slain, I am rid of thee ; but yet. 
Sir Scullion, canst thou use that spit of thine! 
right, an thou canst : I have miss 'd the only way. * * 

So till the dusk that followed evensong 
Rode on the two, reviler and reviled ; 
Then after one long slope was mounted, saw. 
Bowl-shaped, thro ' tops of many thousand pines 
A gloomy-gladed hollow slowly sink 
To westward — in the deeps whereof a mere, 
Bound as the red eye of an eagle-owl, 
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"Lead, and I follow," Gareth cried again. 



Under the half -dead sunset glared ; and shouts ^" 

Ascended, and there brake a servingman 
Flying from out of the black wood, and crying, 

* * They have bound my lord to cast him in the mere. * * 
Then Gareth, ** Bound am I to right the wrong 'd, 

• 

But straitlier bound am I to bide with thee. " .'^^^ 

And when the damsel spake contemptuously, 

* * Lead, and I follow, '^ Gareth cried again, 

* * Follow, I lead ! ' ' so down among the pines 

He plunged ; and there, black-shadow 'd nigh the mere, 

And mid-thigh-deep in bulrushes and reed, '*• 

Saw six tall men haling a seventh along, 

A stone about his neck to drown him in it. 

Three with good blows he quieted, but three 

Fled thro ' the pines ; and Gareth loosed the stone 

From off his neck, then in the mere beside '*^ 

Tumbled it; oilily bubbled up the mere. 

Last, Gareth loosed his bonds and on free feet 

Set him, a stalwart baron, Arthur 's friend. 

* * Well that ye came, or else these caitiff rogues 
Had wreak 'd themselves on me ; good cause is theirs ^®* 
To hate me, for my wont hath ever been 
To catch my thief, and then like vermin here 
Drown him, and with a stone about his neck ; 
And under this wan water many of them 
Lie rotting, but at night let go the stone, *•* 

And rise, and flickering in a grimly light 
Dance on the mere. Good now, ye have saved a life 
Worth somewhat as the cleanser of this wood. 
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And fain would I reward thee worshipfuUy. 
What guerdon will ye T ' 

Gareth sharply spake: "® 

* * None ! for the deed 's sake have I done the deed, 
In uttermost obedience to the King. 
But wilt thou yield this damsel harborage ? ' * 

Whereat the baron saying, * * I well believe 
You be of Arthur's Table," a light laugh ^^^ 

Broke from Lynette : * * Ay, truly of a truth. 
And in a sort, being Arthur 's kitchen-knave ! — 
But deem not I accept thee aught the more. 
Scullion, for running sharply with thy spit 
Down on a rout of craven foresters. ^^^ 

A thresher with his flail had scatter 'd them. 
Nay — ^for thou smellest of the kitchen still. 
But an this lord will yield us harborage. 
Well.'' 
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So she spake. A league beyond the wood. 
All in a full-fair manor and a rich. 
His towers, where that day a feast had been 
Held in high hall, and many a viand left, 
And many a costly cate, received the three. 
And there they placed a peacock in his pride 
Before the damsel, and the baron set ^^^ 

Gareth beside her, but at once she rose. 

**Meseems, that here is much discourtesy. 
Setting this knave, Lord Baron, at my side. 
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Hear me — this morn I stood in Arthur 's hall, 

And prayed the King would grant me Lancelot 

To fight the brotherhood of Day and Night — 

The last a monster unsubduable 

Of any save of him for whom I calPd — 

Suddenly bawls this f rontless kitchen-knave, 

*The quest is mine; thy kitchen-knave am I, *** 

And mighty thro ' thy meats and drinks am I. ' 

Then Arthur all at once gone mad replies, 

*Go, therefore,' and so gives the quest to him — 

Him — ^here — a villain fitter to stick swine 

Than ride abroad redressing women's wrong, **^ 

Or sit beside a noble gentlewoman. ' ' 



Then half -ashamed and part-amazed, the lord 
Now look 'd at one and now at other, left 
The damsel by the peacock in his pride, 
And, seating Gareth at another board. 
Sat down beside him, ate and then began : 
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** Friend, whether thou be kitchen-knave, or not, 
Or whether it be the maiden's fantasy, 
And whether she be mad, or else the King, 
Or both or neither, or thyself be mad, ^^* 

I ask not : but thou strikest a strong stroke. 
For strong thou art and goodly therewithal 
And saver of my life ; and therefore now. 
For here be mighty men to joust with, weigh 
Whether thou wilt not with thy damsel back "® 

To crave again Sir Lancelot of the King. 
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Thy pardon ; I but speak for thine avail, 
The saver of my life.'' 

And Gareth said, 
* * Full pardon, but I follow up the quest, 
Despite of Day and Night and Death and Hell/' 

So when, next morn, the lord whose life he saved 
Had, some brief space, convey 'd them on their way 
And left them with God-speed, Sir Gareth spake, 
' * Lead, and I follow. ' ' Haughtily she replied : 
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* * I fly no more : I allow thee for an hour. 
Lion and stoat have isled together, knave, 
In time of flood. Nay, furthermore, methinks 
Some ruth is mine for thee. Back, wilt thou, fool? 
Tor hard by here is one will overthrow 
And slay thee ; then will I to court again, ^'^^ 

And shame the King for only yielding me 
My champion from the ashes of his hearth. ' ' 

To whom Sir Gareth answer 'd courteously : 
**Say thou thy say, and I will do my deed. 
Allow me for mine hour, and thou wilt find ^^^ 

My fortunes all as fair as hers who lay 
Among the ashes and wedded the King 's son. ' ' 

Then to the shore of one of those long loops 
Wherethro' the serpent river coil'd, they came. 
Kough-thicketed were the banks and steep ; the stream 
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Full, narrow ; this a bridge of single arc 

Took at a leap ; and on the further side 

Arose a silk pavilion, gay with gold 

In streaks and rays, and all Lent-lily in hue, 

Save that the dome was purple, and above, ^•^ 

Crimson, a slender banneret fluttering. 

And therebefore the lawless warrior paced 

Unarm 'd, and calling, * * Damsel, is this he. 

The champion thou hast brought from Arthur 's hall ? 

For whom we let thee pass.'' **Nay, nay," she said, ^^^ 

**Sir Morning-Star. The King in utter scorn 

Of thee and thy much folly hath sent thee here 

His kitchen-knave : and look thou to thyself : 

See that he fall not on thee suddenly. 

And slay thee unarm 'd; he is not knight but knave." ^^® 

Then at his call, * * daughters of the Dawn, 
And servants of the Morning-Star, approach. 
Arm me, ' ' from out the silken curtain-folds 
Bare-footed and bare-headed three fair girls 
In gilt and rosy raiment came : their feet 
In dewy grasses glisten 'd; and the hair 
All over glanced with dewdrop or with gem 
Like sparkles in the stone Avanturine. 
These arm'd him in blue arms, and gave a shield 
Blue also, and thereon the morning star. 
And Gareth silent gazed upon the knight, 
Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought. 
Glorying ; and in the stream beneath him shone, 
Immingled with Heaven's azure wavoringly, 
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The gay pavilion and the naked feet, *" 

His arms, the rosy raiment, and the star. 

Then she that watched him: ** Wherefore stare ye sot 
Thou shakest in thy fear : there yet is time : 
Flee down the valley before he get to horse. 
Who will cry shame ? Thou art not knight but knave. ' ^ *^^ 

Said Gareth : * * Damsel, whether knave or knight. 
Far liefer had I fight a score of times 
Than hear thee so missay me and revile. 
Fair words were best for him who fights for thee ; 
But truly foul are better, for they send 
That strength of anger thro ' mine arms, I know 
That I shall overthrow him. ' ' 

And he that bore 
The star, when mounted, cried from o 'er the bridge : 
' * A kitchen-knave, and sent in scorn of me ! 
Such fight not I, but answer scorn with scorn. 
For this were shame to do him further wrong 
Than set him on his feet, and take his horse 
And arms, and so return him to the King. 
Come, therefore, leave thy lady lightly, knave. 
Avoid : for it beseemeth not a knave •^^ 

To ride with such a lady. ' ' 

* * Dog, thou liest ! 
I spring from loftier lineage than thine own. ' ' 
He spake ; and all at fiery speed the two 
Shock 'd on the central bridge, and either spear 
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Bent but not brake, and either knight at once, ^*^ 

Hnrl'd as a stone from out of a catapult 

Beyond the horse 's crupper and the bridge, 

Fell, as if dead ; but quickly rose and drew, 

And Gareth lash 'd so fiercely with his brand 

He drave his enemy backward down the bridge, ^^^ 

The damsel crying, *' Well-stricken, kitchen-knave!'^ 

Till Gareth 's shield was cloven ; but one stroke 

Laid him that clove it grovelling on the ground. 

Then cried the fallen, * * Take not my life : I yield. ' ' 
And Gareth, * * So this damsel ask it of me ®^^ 

Good — I accord it easily as a grace. ' ' 
She reddening, * * Insolent scullion ! I of thee ? 
I bound to thee for any favor ask 'd f 
* * Then shall he die. ' ' And Gareth there unlaced 
His helmet as to slay him, but she shriek 'd, ^" 

**Be not so hardy, scullion, as to slay 
One nobler than thyself." ** Damsel, thy charge 
Is an abounding pleasure to me. Knight, > 

Thy life is thine at her command. Arise 
And quickly pass to Arthur's hall, and say ^'^ 

Hie kitchen-knave hath sent thee. See thou crave 
His pardon for thy breaking of his laws. 
Myself when I return will plead for thee. 
Thy shield is mine — farewell ; and, damsel, thou. 
Lead, and I follow. ' ' 

And fast away she fled ; •^^ 

Then when he came upon her, spake : * * Methought, 
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Kjiave, when I watch 'd thee striking on the bridge. 

The savor of thy kitchen came upon me 

A little f aintlier : but the wind hath changed ; 

I scent it twenty-fold. ' ' And then she sang, 

** *0 morning star' — not that tall felon there, 

Whom thou, by sorcery or unhappiness 

Or some device, hast foully overthrown, — 

* morning star that smilest in the blue, 

star, my morning dream hath proven true. 

Smile sweetly, thou ! my love hath smiled on me. ' 

*^But thou begone, take counsel, and away. 
For hard by here is one that guards a ford — 
The second brother in their fool's parable — 
Will pay thee all thy wages, and to boot. 
Care not for shame : thou are not knight but knave. ' ' 
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To whom Sir Gareth answer 'd, laughingly : 
** Parables? Hear a parable of the knave. 
When I was kitchen-knave among the rest, 
Fierce was the hearth, and one of my co-mates 
Own'd a rough dog, to whom he cast his coat, 
* Guard it, ' and there was none to meddle with it. 
And such a coat art thou, and thee the King 
Gave me to guard, and such a dog am I, 
To worry, and not to flee ; and — ^knight or knave — **® 
The knave that doth thee service as full knight 
Is all as good, meseems, as any knight 
Toward thy sister 's freeing. ' ' 
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* * Ay, Sir Knave ! 
Ay, knave, because thou strikest as a knight, 
Being but knave, I hate thee all the more. ' ' •** 

**Fair damsel, you should worship me the more. 
That, being but knave, I throw thine enemies." 

** Ay, ay,'* she said, **but thou shalt meet thy match." 

So when they touch 'd the second river-loop> 
Huge on a high red horse, and all in mail "^® 

Burnish 'd to blinding, shone the Noonday Sun, 
Beyond a raging shallow. As if the flower 
That blows a globe of after arrowlets 
Ten thousand-fold had grown, flashed the fierce shield. 
All sun ; and Gareth's eyes had flying blots ^^^^ 

Before them when he turn 'd from watching him. 
He from beyond the roaring shallow roar'd, 
**What doest thou, brother, in my marches here?" 
And she athwart the shallow shrilPd again, 
**Here is a kitchen-knave from Arthur's hall ^^^® 

Hath overthrown thy brother, and hath his arms." 
**Ugh!" cried the Sun, and, vizoring up a red 
And cipher face of rounded foolishness, 
Push'd horse across the foamings of the ford, 
Whom Gareth met mid-stream ; no room was there ^^" 
For lance or tourney-skill ; four strokes they struck 
With sword, and these were mighty ; the new knight 
Had fear he might be shamed ; but as the Sun 
Heaved up a ponderous arm to strike the fifth, 
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What doest thou, brother, in my marches, here!" 



The hoof of his horse slipt in the stream, the stream ^^^^ 
Descended, and the Sun was wash'd away. 

Then Gareth laid his lance athwart the ford ; 
So drew him home ; but he that fought no more. 
As being all bone-batter 'd on the rock, 
Yielded; and Gareth sent him to the King. *^^* 

* * Myself when I return will plead for thee. 
Lead, and I follow. ' ' Quietly she led. 

**Hath not the good wind, damsel, changed again T* 

* * Nay, not a point ; nor art thou victor here. 

There lies a ridge of slate across the ford ; *^^^ 

His horse thereon stumbled — ay, for I saw it. 

** *0 sun' — not this strong fool whom thou, Sir Knave, 
Hast overthrown thro' mere unhappiness — 

* sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 
moon, that layest all to sleep again, 
Shine sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. ' 

**What knowest thou of love-song or of love? 
Nay, nay, God wot, so thou wert nobly born. 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. Yea, perchance,— 

* * * dewy flowers that open to the sun, 
dewy flowers that close when day is done, 
Blow sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. ' 

**What knowest thou of flowers, except, belike. 
To garnish meats with ? hath not our good King 
Who lent me thee, the flower of kitchendom, 
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A foolish love for flowers ? what stick ye round 
The pasty? wherewithal deck the boar's head! 
Flowers? nay, the boar hath rosemaries and bay. 

** *0 birds that warble to the morning sky, 
O birds that warble as the day goes by. 
Sing sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. * 

**What knowest thou of birds, lark, mavis, merle, 
Linnet? what dream ye when they utter forth 
May-music growing with the growing light. 
Their sweet sun-worship ? these be for the snare^ ^^^^ 
So runs thy fancy — these be for the spit, 
Larding and basting. See thou have not now 
Larded thy last, except thou turn and fly. 
.There stands the third fool of their allegory/' 
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For there beyond a bridge of treble bow. 
All in a rose-red from the west, and all 
Naked it seem 'd, and glowing in the broad 
Deep-dimpled current underneath, the knight 
That named himself the Star of Evening stood. 

And Gareth, ** Wherefore waits the madman there 
Naked in open day shine ? " * * Nay, ' ' she cried, 
**Not naked, only wrapt in hardened skins 
That fit him like his own ; and so ye cleave 
His armor off him, these will turn the blade. ' ' 

Then the third brother shouted o 'er the bridge, ^^''^ 
** brother-star, why shine ye here so low? 
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Thy ward is higher up : but have ye slain 

The damsel 's champion ? ' ' and the damsel cried : 

* ^ No star of thine, but shot from Arthur 's heaven 
With all disaster unto thine and thee! ^^'^^ 

For both thy younger brethren have gone down 
Before this youth ; and so wilt thou, Sir Star ; 
Art thou not old?" 

* * Old, damsel, old and hard. 
Old, with the might and breath of twenty boys. ' * 
Said Gareth, ' ' Old, and over-bold in brag ! "^'^ 

But that same strength which threw the Morning Star 
Can throw the Evening." 

Then that other blew 
A hard and deadly note upon the horn. 
* 'Approach and arm me ! " With slow steps from out 
An old storm-beaten, russet, many-stain 'd ^^^^ 

Pavilion, forth a grizzled damsel came, 
And arm'd him in old arms, and brought a helm 
With but a drying evergreen for crest. 
And gave a shield whereon the star of even 
Half -tarnish 'd and half -bright, his emblem, shone. ^®^* 
But when it glitter 'd o 'er the saddle-bow, 
They madly hurl 'd together on the bridge ; 
And Gareth overthrew him, lighted, drew. 
There met him drawn, and overthrew him again, 
But up like fire he started : and as oft ^^•^ 

As Gareth brought him grovelling on his knees, 
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"and 80 hurled him headlong o'er the bridge." 



So many a time he vaulted up again ; 

Till Gareth panted hard, and his great heart. 

Foredooming all his trouble was in vain, 

Labor 'd within him, for he seem'd as one ^^®® 

That all in later, sadder age begins 

To war against ill uses of a life. 

But these from all his life arise, and cry, 

* * ITiou hast made us lords, and cftnst not put us down ! ' * 
He half despairs; so Gareth seemed to strike ^^®^ 
Vainly, the damsel clamoring all the while, 

**Well done, knave-knight, well stricken, good knight- 
knave — 
O knave, as noble as any of all the knights — 
Shame me not, shame me not. I have prophesied — 
Strike, thou art worthy of the Table Round — ^^^* 

His arms are old, he trusts the hardened skin — 
Strike — strike — the wind will never change again. '* 
And Gareth hearing ever stronglier smote. 
And hew'd great pieces of his armor off him. 
But lash'd in vain against the hardened skin, ^"'^ 

And could not wholly bring him under, more 
Than loud Southwesterns, rolling ridge on ridge, 
The buoy that rides at sea, and dips and springs 
For ever ; till at length Sir Gareth *s brand 
Clashed his, and brake it utterly to the hilt, *^^^ 

* * I have thee now ; * ' but forth that other sprang, 
And, all unknightlike, writhed his wiry arms 
Around him, till he felt, despite his mail. 
Strangled, but straining even his uttermost 

Cast, and so hurl *d him headlong o *er the bridge "^^ 
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Down to the river, sink or swim, and cried, 
* * Lead, and I follow. ' ' 

But the damsel said : 
**I lead no longer ; ride thou at my side ; 
Thou art the kingliest of all kitchen-knaves. 

* * * trefoil, sparkling/)n the rainy plain, 
O rainbow with three colors after rain, 

Shine sweetly : thrice my love hath smiled on me. * 

* * Sir, — and, good faith, I fain had added — Knight, 
But that I heard thee call thyself a knave, — 

Shamed am I that I so rebuked, reviled, ^^'^ 

Missaid thee ; noble I am ; and thought the King 
Scorn 'd me and mine ; and now. thy pardon, friend. 
For thou hast ever answered courteously, 
And wholly bold thou art, and meek withal 
As any of Arthur 's best, but, being knave, 
Hast mazed my wit : I marvel what thou art. * ' 



** Damsel,'' he said, **you be not all to blame. 
Saving that you mistrusted our good King 
Would handle scorn, or yield you, asking, one 
Not fit to cope your quest. You said your say ; 
Mine answer was my deed. Good sooth ! I hold 
He scarce is knight, yea but half -man, nor meet 
To fight for gentle damsel, he, who lets 
His heart be stirr 'd with any foolish heat 
At any gentle damsel's waywardness. 
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Shamed ? care not ! thy foul sayings fought for me : 
And seeing now thy words are fair, methinks 
There rides no knight, not Lancelot, his great self, 
Hath force to quell me." 

Nigh upon that hour 
When the lone hern forgets his melancholy. 
Lets down his other leg, and stretching dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant j)ool. 
Then turn 'd the noble damsel smiling at him, 
And told him of a cavern hard at hand. 
Where bread and baken meats and good red wine 
Of Southland, which the Lady Lyonors 
Had sent her coming champion, waited him. 

Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were slabs of rock with figures, knights on horse 
Sculptured, and deckt in slowly- waning hues. 

* * Sir Knave, my knight, a hermit once was here, 
Whose holy hand hath fashion 'd on the rock 
The war of Time against the soul of man, 
And yon four fools have suck 'd their allegory 
From these damp walls, and taken but the form. 
Know ye not these ? ' * and Gareth lookt and read — - 
In letters like to those the vexillary 

Hath left crag-carven o ^er the streaming Gelt — 

* * Phosphobus ' ' then * * Meridies * ' — * * Hesperus ' ' — 
**Nox'' — **MoRS," beneath five figures, armed men, 
Slab after slab, their faces forward all. 

And running down the Soul, a shape that fled 
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With broken wings, torn raiment, and loose hair, 

F©r help and shelter to the hermit's cave. 

* * Follow the faces, and we find it. Look, ^^** 

Who comes behind ? ' ' 

For one — delay 'd at first 
Thro' helping back the dislocated Kay 
To Camelot, then by what thereafter chanced. 
The damsel's headlong error thro' the wood — 
Sir Lancelot, having swum the river-loops — ^^*^ 

His blue shield-lions cover 'd — softly drew 
Behind the twain, and when he saw the star 
Gleam, on Sir Gareth's turning to him, cried, 
**Stay, felon knight, I avenge me for my friend.'^ 
And Gareth crying prick 'd against the cry; ^^*® 

But when they closed — in a moment — at one touch 
Of that skill 'd spear, the wonder of the world — 
Went sliding down so easily, and fell, 
That when he found the grass within his hands 
He laugh 'd; the laughter jarr'd upon Lynette: ^"* 

Harshly she ask'd him, ** Shamed and overthrown, 
And tumbled back into the kitchen-knave. 
Why laugh ye ? that ye blew your boast in vain ? ' ' 
**Nay, noble damsel, but that I, the son 
Of old King Lot and good Queen Bellicent, ^^®* 

And victor of the bridges and the ford, 
And knight of Arthur, here lie thrown by whom n 
I know not, all thro ' mere unhappiness — 
Device and sorcery and unhappiness — 
Out, sword ; we are thrown ! ' ' And Lancelot answer 'd : 
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^^ Prince, "•» 

Gareth — thro ' the mere unhappiness 

Of one who came to help thee, not to harm, 
Lancelot, and all as glad to find thee whole 
As on the day when Arthur knighted him. ' * 

Then Gareth : ' • Thou — Lancelot ! — thine the hand ^"* 
That threw me ? An some chance to mar the boast 
Thy brethren of thee make — ^which could not chance — 
Had sent thee down before a lesser spear, 
Shamed had I been, and sad — Lancelot — thou ! ' ' 

Whereat the maiden, petulant : * * Lancelot, ^^^^ 

Why came ye not, when call 'd ? and wherefore now 
Come ye, not call 'd ? I gloried in my knave, 
Who being still rebuked would answer still 
Courteous as any knight — but now, if knight. 
The marvel dies, and leaves me fool'd and trick 'd, "^* 
And only wondering wherefore played upon ; 
And doubtful whether I and mine be scorn 'd. 
Where should be truth if not in Arthur 's hall. 
In Arthur 's presence ? Knight, knave, prince and f O0I, 

1 hate thee and for ever." 

And Lancelot said : ^^" 

* * Blessed be thou, Sir Gareth ! knight art thou 
To the King 's best wish. damsel, be you wise 
To call him shamed who is but overthrown? 
Thrown have I been, nor once, but many a time. 
Victor from vanquished issues at the last. 
And overthrower from being overthrown. 
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With sword we have not striven ; and thy good horse 

And thou are weary ; yet not less I felt 

Thy manhood thro ' that wearied lance of thine. 

Well hast thou done ; for all the stream is freed, ^"^ 

And thou hast wreak 'd his justice on his foes, 

And when reviled hast answer 'd graciously, 

And makest merry when overthrown. Prince, knight. 

Hail, knight and prince, and of our Table Round ! ' ' 

And then when turning to Lynette he told ^^** 

The tale of Gareth, petulantly she said : 
**Ay, well — ay, well — for worse than being fool'd 
Of others, is to fool one 's self. A cave. 
Sir Lancelot, is hard by, with meats and drinks 
And forage for the horse, and flint for fire. ^^*^ 

But all about it flies a honeysuckle. 
Seek, till we find. ' * And when they sought and found. 
Sir Gareth drank and ate, and all his life 
Past into sleep ; on whom the maiden gazed : 
** Sound sleep be thine ! sound cause to sleep hast thou. ^^^® 
Wake lusty ! Seem I not as tender to him 
As any mother ? Ay, but such a one 
As all day long hath rated at her child. 
And vext his day, but blesses him asleep — 
Good lord, how sweetly smells the honeysuckle "^^ 

In the hush *d night, as if the world were one 
Of utter peace, and love, and gentleness ! 
O Lancelot, Lancelot, ' ' — and she clapt her hands — . 
'^Full merry am T to find my goodly knave 
Is knight and noble. See now, sworn have I, ^*** 
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Else yon black felon had not let me pass, 

To bring thee back to do the battle with him. 

Thus an thou goest, he will fight thee first ; 

Who doubts thee victor ? so will my knight-knave 

Miss the full flower of this accomplishment/' "'"^ 

Said Lancelot : * * Peradventure he you name 
May know my shield. Let Gareth, an he will, 
Change his for mine, and take my charger, fresh. 
Not to be spurr 'd, loving the battle as well 
As he that rides him,'' ** Lancelot-like," she said, ^"® 

* * Courteous in this. Lord Lancelot, as in all. ' ' 

And Gareth, wakening, fiercely clutch 'd the shield : 

* * Eamp, ye lance-splintering lions, on whom all spears 
Are rotten sticks ! ye seem agape to roar ! 

Yea, ramp and roar at leaving of your lord! — ^"^ 

Care not, good beasts, so well I care for you. 

O noble Lancelot, from my hold on these 

Streams virtue — fire — thro ' one that will not shame 

Even the shadow of Lancelot under shield. 

Hence : let us go. ' ' 

Silent the silent field '''' 

They traversed. Arthur 's Harp tho ' summer- wan, 
In counter motion to the clouds, allured 
The glance of Gareth dreaming on his liege. 
A star shot : * * Lo, ' ' said Gareth, * * the foe falls ! ' ' 
An owl whoopt: **Hark the victor pealing there!" "" 
Suddenly she that rode upon his left 
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Clung to the shield that Lancelot lent him, crying : 

* * Yield, yield him this again ; 't is he must fight : 

I curse the tongue that all thro * yesterday 

Eeviled thee, and hath wrought on Lancelot now ^^'^ 

To lend thee horse and shield : wonders ye have done ; 

Miracles ye cannot : here is glory enow 

In having flung three : I see thee maim 'd. 

Mangled : I swear thou canst not fling the fourth. ' * 
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**And wherefore, damsel? tell me all ye know. 
You cannot scare me ; nor rough face, or voice. 
Brute bulk of limb, or boundless savagery 
Appal me from the quest. ' * 

* * Nay, Prince, ' * she cried, 
* * God wot, I never look 'd upon the face. 
Seeing he never rides abroad by day; 
But watch 'd him have I like a phantom pass 
Chilling the night : nor have I heard the voice. 
Always he made his mouthpiece of a page 
Who came and went, and still reported him 
As closing in himself the strength of ten, 
And when his anger tare him, massacring 
Man, woman, lad, and girl^ — ^yea^ the soft babe ! 
Some hold that he hath swallow 'd infant flesh, 
Monster ! Prince, I went for Lancelot first, 
The v.;;'aest is Lancelot 's : give him back the shield. ' ' ^^^^ 

Said Gareth laughing, **An he fight for this, 
Belike he wins it as the better man : 
Thus — and not else!" 
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But Lancelot on him urged 
All the devisings of their chivalry 

When one might meet a mightier than himself ; ^"^ 

How best to manage horse, lance, sword, and shield, 
And so fill up the gap where force might fail 
With skill and fineness. Instant were his words. 

Then Gareth : * * Here be rules. I know but one— 
To dash against mine enemy and to win. ^^^* 

Yet have I watch 'd thee victor in the joust, 
And seen thy way.'' ** Heaven help thee!" sigh'd 
Lynette. 

Then for a space, and under cloud that grew 
To thunder-gloom palling all stars, they rode 
In converse till she made her palfrey halt, ^^^^ 

Lifted an arm, and softly whisper 'd, * * Thete. ' * 
And all the three were silent seeing, pitch 'd 
Beside the Castle Perilous on flat field, 
A huge pavilion like a mountain peak 
Sunder the glooming crimson on the marge, 
Black, with black banner, and a long black horn 
Beside it hanging ; which Sir Gareth graspt. 
And so, before the two could hinder him. 
Sent all his heart and breath thro ' all the horn. 
Echo 'd the walls, a light twinkled ; anon 
Came lights and lights, and once again he blew ; 
Whereon were hollow tramplings up and down 
And muffled voices heard, and shadows past ; 
Till high above him, circled with her maids, 
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The Lady Lyonors at a window stood, *^** 

Beautiful among lights, and waving to him 
White hands and courtesy ; but when the prince 
Three times had blown — after long hush — at last — 
The huge pavilion slowly yielded up, 
Thro' those black foldings, that which housed therein. ^^^^ 
High on a night-black horse, in night-black arms, 
"With white breast-bone, and barren ribs of Death, 
And crowned with fleshless laughter — some ten steps — 
In the half-light — thro * the dim dawn — advanced 
The monster, and then paused, and spake no word. 



But Gareth spake and all indignantly : 
* * Fool, for thou hast, men say, the strength of ten. 
Canst thou not trust the limbs thy God hath given. 
But must, to make the terror of thee more. 
Trick thyself out in ghastly imageries 
Of that which Life hath done with, and the clod. 
Less dull than thou, will hide with mantling flowers 
As if for pity?'' But he spake no word; 
Which set the horror higher: a maiden swoon 'd; 
The Lady Lyonors wrung her hands and wept, 
As doom'd to be the bride of Night and Death; 
Sir Gareth 'fe head prtckled beneath his helm ; 
And even Sir Lancelot thro ' his warm blood felt 
Ice strike, and all that mark 'd him were aghast. 
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At once Sir Lancelot's charger fiercely neigh 'd, "®^ 
And Death's dark war-horse bounded forward with him. 
Then those that did not blink the terror saw 
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"Slay me not: my three brethren bade me do it." 



That Death was cast to ground, and slowly rose. 

But with one stroke Sir Gareth split the skull. 

Half fell to right and half to left and lay. ^"* 

Then with a stronger buffet he clove the helm 

As throughly as the skull; and out from this 

Issued the bright face of a blooming boy 

Fresh as a flower new-born, and crying, ** Knight, 

Slay me not : my three brethren bade me do it, ^"^ 

To make a horror all about the house. 

And stay the world from Lady Lyonors ; 

They never dream 'd the passes would be past.*' 

Answer 'd Sir Gareth graciously to one 

Not many a moon his younger, ' * My fair child, ^^^* 

What madness made thee challenge the chief knight 

Of Arthur's hall?'* *^Fair Sir, they bade me do it. 

They hate the King and Lancelot, the King 's friend ; 

They hoped to slay him somewhere on the stream, 

They never dreamed the passes could be past.'' ^^®^ 

Then sprang the happier day from underground ; 
And Lady Lyonors and her house, with dance 
And revel and song, made merry over Death, 
As being after all their foolish fears 
And horrors only proven a blooming boy. 
So large mirth lived, and Gareth won the quest. 

And he that told the tale in older times 
Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 
But he that told it later says Lynette. 
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NOTES ON GABETH AND LTNETTE 

This is the second in a famoas aeries 
of poems constituting the Idylls of the 
King, by Alfred Tennyson. In the 
Idylls we find described the deeds of 
Arthur, the traditional, or perhaps myth- 
ical King of the Britons, and his Knights 
of the Round Table. Most of the mate- 
rial is drawn from the old romance Morte 
d' Arthur, by Mallory. The first of the 
ALFRED TENNYSON I*'"^' '^^'^ Coming of Arthur, teCs the 
story of the birth of Arthur, his early 
achievements, and his marriage with Guinevere. The following 
from Van Dyke 'a ' ' Poetry of Tennyson " is a fine characterization 
of the poem that we are to study. 

"Then comes Gareth and Lynette, Here the conflict is between 
a true ambition and a false pride. Gareth is an honest, ardent 
fellow who longs for 'good fame and renomee'. He wishes to 
rise in the world, but he is willing to work and fight his way 
upward ; yes, even to serve as a kitchen-knave if so he may win 
his spurs at last and ride among the noble knights of the Boimd 
Table. His conception of nobility grasps the essence of it with- 
out caring much for the outward form. Lynette is a society 
girl, a worshipper of rank and station ; brave, high-spirited, lov- 
able, but narrow-minded, and scornful of every one who lacks 
the visible marks of distinction. She judges by the senses. She 
cannot imagine that a man who comes from among the lower 
classes can possibly be a knight, and despises Gareth 's proffered 
services. But his pride, being true, is stronger than hers, being 
false. He will not be rebuffed; follows her, fights her battles, 
wins first her admiration, then her love, and brings her at. last 
to see that true knighthood lies not in the name but in the deed. 
The atmosphere of this Idyll is altogether pure and clear. There 
is as yet no shadow of the storm that is coming to disturb 
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Arthur's realm. The chivalry of the spirit overcomes the chiv- 
alry of the sense in a natural, straightforward, joyous way, and 
all goes well with the world." 
1. Lot: J^ing o% Orkney. 

1. Bellicent: wife of Lot, daughter of Uther and Ygerne, and 
King Arthur's half sister. 

2. Oareth: nephew of King Arthur. 

18. Heaven yield her for it : Heaven reward her. 

25. Oawain: son of Bellicent, Gareth's half brother. 

26. Modred: Gareth's brother, one of the evil characters of 
the story. Some of the older legends represent him as the son of 
Arthur. 

40. An: if. 

40. Ooose and golden eggs: see Tennyson's poem, The Goose. 
46. Book of Hours: a prayer book with colored and gilded 
initials and pictures. 
51. Leash of kings: three or more. 

66. Excalibur: King Arthur's sword, which, according to th 
legend, rose from out the bosom of the lake, and Arthur rowec 
across and took it. See The Coming of Arthur, 11. 62-71. 

128. Cloud that settles round his birth: Arthur's supposed 
father, Uther, slew Gorlois, a neighboring king and married his 
widow, Ygerne, who became the mother of Bellicent. 

afterward, 
Not many moons. King Uther died himself, 
Moaning and wailing for an heir to rule 
After him, lest the realm should go to wrack. 
And that same night, the night of the new year, 
By reason of the bitterness and grief 
That vext his mother, all before his time 
Was Arthur born, and all as soon as born 
Deliver 'd at a secret postern-gate 
To Merlin, to be holden far apart 
Until his hour should come. 

The Coming of Arthur, 11. 204-214. 
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Bellicent, whose words are quoted above, is telling Leodogran, 
the father of Guinevere, the story of Arthur's origin. She has 
given first the commonplace version; but now she adds — ^**But 
let me tell thee another tale, 

on the night 
When Uther in Tintagil past away 
Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 
Left the still King, and passing forth to breathe, 
Then from the castle gateway by the chasm 
Descending thro' the dismal night — a night 
In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost — 
Beheld, so high upo© the dreary deeps 
It seem'd in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon wing'd, and all from stem to stem 
Bright with a shining people on the decks. 
And gone as soon as seen. And then the two 
Dropt to the cove, and watch 'd the great sea fall, 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame : 
And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin 's feet. 
Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried * * The King ! 
Here is an heir for Uther!*' 

The Coming of Arthur, 11. 364-385 

JPor there be those who hate him in their hearts. 
Call him baseborn, and since his ways are sweet. 
And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man : 
And there be those who deem him more than man. 
And dream he dropt from heaven. 

The Coming of Arthur, 11. 178-182. 
133-134. ^ho swept the dust, etc. : Arthur occupies the mid 
space between the withdrawing of the Romans from Great Britain 
and the incoming of the Saxons. 
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152. Bar: ^'buttery bar" separating the kitchen from the 
dining room. 

185. Camelot: Arthur's capital, probably located in what is 
now the county of Somerset. England. 

202. Merlin: 

the most famous man of all those times, 
Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts. 
Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls. 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens; 
The people call'd him Wizai*d. 

Merlin and Vivien, 11. 164-168. 

And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit 
And himdred winters are but as the hands 
Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 

The Coming of Arthur, 11. 279-281. 

212. Lady of the Lake: 

Who knows a subtler magic than his [Merlin's] own — 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

She gave the King his huge cross-hilted sword, 

Whereby to drive the heathen out: a mist 

Of incense curl'd about her, and her face 

Wellnigh was hidden in the minster gloom; 

But there was heard among the holy hymns 

A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 

Down in a deep; calm, whatsoever storms 

May shake the world, and when the surface rolls. 

Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord. 

The Coming of Arthur, 11. 282-293. 

219. Sacred fish: 

* * The fish was adopted by the early Church as its sacred sym- 
bol, because the Greek word for fish [IX0Y2], which contains 
the initial letters of the name and titles of Christ [ 'Ir^o-ov? Xpto-ro? 
©€ov Yto9, ^a)T7jp; Jesus Christ, God's Son, Saviour], contains 
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also the initial letters of some prophetic lines ascribed to the 
Sibyl of Erythra.'' — Lecky, European Morals, I, 400. 

225. Three queens: **One was King Arthur's sister, Queen 
Morgan le Fay ; another was the Queen of Northgales ; the Queen 
of the Waste Lands.'' — Mallory, 

249. / have seen the good ship sail keel upwards: the effect of 
mirage. 

256. Sacred mountain: Mount Parnassus. 

280. Riddling of the Bards: the oracular utterances of the 
old prophetic Bards were usually expressed in language capable 
of more than one interpretation. 

298. Did their days in stone: made a record of their deeds on 
stone tablets. 

314. Delivering doom: rendering judgment. 

359. Sir Kay: a foster brother of King Arthur. 

367. Aurelius Emrys: according to Mallory, the brother of 
Uther. 

386. Tristam: not a cousin in the modem sense of the word, 
but Mark's nephew. 

398. Blazon' d: a term of heraldry. 

422. Lap him up in the cloth of lead: in olden times coffins 
were made of lead. 

451. Launcelot: Arthur's chief knight. 

465. Sir Fair-hands: the translation of Beaumains, the name 
that Mallory says Sir Kay gave to Gareth. 

490. Caer-Eryri: Mount Snowdon, the highest mountain peak 
in Wales. 

492. Avilion: ** in Celtic mythology, the Land of the Blessed, 
or Isle of Souls, and earthly paradise in the western seas." — 
Century Cyclopedia of Names. The name literally means **Isle 
of Apples." 

524. Ragged oval: an irregular oval marked out upon the 
sand in imitation of the lists in which the knights justed. 

528. From Satan's foot to Peter's knee: from Hell to Heavei;i. 

571. Lions: the chief feature of Sir Launcelot 's coat of arms. 
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607. Or a holy life: to become an inmate of a convent. 

642. Slew the may -white: the hawthome tint of her forehead 
changed to red. 

665. Maiden shield: the shield of a knight who is yet to 
accomplish his first great deed. 

729. Foul' fleshed agaric: the phallas demonum of the bot- 
anist ; a mushroom giving off the fetid odor of decaying flesh. 

749. Unhappiness: old expression for accident or mischance. 

778. Mere: generally meaning a sea. here, a stagnant pool. 

804. Wan: dark. 

828. Cate: a confection. Compare caterer. 

829. Peacock: the serving of a peacock at a feast was a kind 
of symbolism. Kolfe says *^all the guests, male and female, took 
a solemn vow ; the knights vowing bravery, and the ladies engag- 
ing to be loving and faithful. These vows were made while the 
peacock was being served." 

881. Hers: the reference is to Cinderella. 

908. Avanturine: a kind of feldspar, flecked with glittering 
scales of mica. 

979. Fool's parable: these wicked knights called themselves 
Morning Star, Noon Sun, Evening Star. 

1002. The flower: the dandelion. 

1012. Vizoring: closing the front of his helmet. 

1013. Cipher: foolish or expressionless. 

1048. The boar hath rosemaries and bay: when the boar's 
head was served at table the platter was decorated with the 
leaves of these plants. 

1060. Treble bow: three arches. 

H72. Vexillary: ** referring to the Latin inscription carved 
by the vexillary or standard bearer, of the second legion upon 
a cliff overhanging the little river Gelt, near Brampton in Cum- 
berland. A detachment of this legion appears to have been 
stationed there in 207 A. D.'' (Rolfe). 

1174. Meridies: midday. 

1175. Nox: night. 
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1175. Mors: death. 

1281. Arthur's harp: a constellation, but just what constel- 
lation Tennyson meant is not known. One authority says that 
the Great Bear is probably referred to ; another thinks the poet 
meant the constellatioqi Lyra; and still another states that 
Tennyson probably meant the star Arcturus. 

1348. Fleshless laughter: the human skull seems to grin. 

1392. He: Mallory, from whose work Tennyson drew most 
of his material. 

1394. Tennyson. 

STUDIES 

1. The poem has three parts ; find them and give the general 
theme of each. 

2. As you study the poem make a list of unfamiliar words, 
and opposite each write the meaning that suits the context. 

3. What does the sight of the rushing waters suggest to 
Gareth ? 

4. Bead lines 18-23 aloud, and see if, in the rise and fall of 
the voice, you do not find a suggestion of the thought. 

5. Explain the following in part one: *' shook him in his 
saddle'' (29), '^hovering round his chair" (23), *'for this a 
royal eagle laid" (44), *'the thing I spoke of" (64) ''Prone 
year" (94), ''the thrall in person may be free in soul" (162), 
"wistful fear" (170), "changeling of our Fairyland" (200), 
"shadowy palaces" (296). 

6. Do you know the story of the goose and the golden eggs ? 
If not, read Tennyson's poem. What does the old story 
symbolize ? 

7. Who was the "lusty youth?" 

8. Bead line 69 aloud and listen to the sound of the voice in 
the reading. What do you notice? 

9. "Lies like a dog" — is a good example of a simile. What is 
a simile ? Find two other similes in the poem. 

10. "His age hath slowly drooped" — is a fine example of 
a metaphor. Define a metaphor. Find ten other metaphors in 
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the poem and mark them 1, 2 or 3 according as you think them 
excellent, good, or fair. 

11. Bead line 88 aloud. What do you notice ? 

12. Describe the picture suggested by line 90. 

13. Explain the allegory in lines 98-118. What do you think 
of the ideal expressed in lines 117-118 ? 

14. Study carefully the fine metaphors in lines 128, 133-135. 

15. Read lines 173-174 aloud, and see if the thought is sug- 
gested by the sound. 

16. Explain the metaphor in the lines 181-182. 

17. Lines 184-193 contain one of the finest pictures in the 
poem ; point out the best phrasings in these lines. 

18. Memorize the beautiful description of the gate in lines 
209-226. 

19. Bead line 211 aloud, and notice the sound of the water 
in the line. 

20. Who was the white bearded stranger at the gate ? 

21. What figure of speech do you find in each of the follow- 
ing lines : 291, 322, 377, 379-380, 409 ? 

22. Explain the thought in lines 340-341. 

23. Explain lines 374-375. 

24. Try to image the appearance^ of Arthur's Hall. Describe 
it in your own way. 

25. Explain the significance of the three judgments pro- 
nounced by Arthur. 

26. Notice the fine simile in lines 444-445. 

27. The passage beginning with line 468 and ending with 
line 514 is in some respects the best part of the poem; these 
lines should be memorized. No finer ideal^ for youth has ever 
been expressed in literature. This is particularly true of lines 
494-497. Pick out the finest bits of phrasing in this passage. 

28. Discuss the vow that Arthur required his knights to 
make, lines 541-544. 

29. Explain the metaphor in line 549. 

30. Change to a metaphor the simile in line 579. 
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31. Describe the picture suggested in lines 597, 655, 665-674. 

32. Tell in your own way who Lynette was, and what she 
wanted. 

33. Give the assumed names of the four bad knights, and 
explain their allegory. 

34. In part two of the poem explain the following: *'reft us 
of if' (331), 'nhralled m his castle'' (350), *Hhe wholesome 
boon of gyye or gag" (362), **have I not earned my cake in 
baking of itr' (561), *' Kindling eyes'' (631). 

35. In the following lines change the metaphors to similes: 
575, 631, 703. 

36. Read aloud lines 669-674, and see if the sound of the 
vofce suggests the picture. 

37. Read aloud ** Storm-strengthened on a windy site," and 
see if the sound of the d's and t's does not suggest strength. 

38. How does Kay explain the King 's favor to Gareth ? 

39. Read aloud the line 765, and note particularly the voice 
movement as well as the tone quality. 

40. Make special study of the beajatiful passage, lines 773-783. 
"What is the finest line in this passage ? 

41. Read line 796 aloud. In what way does the sound of the 
line suggest the thought ? 

42. Can you image the gruesome picture suggested in lines 
804-807 ? 

43. What does Lynette mean when she says that Gareth still 
smells of the kitchen ? 

44. Make a list of all the color words in lines 882-916. 

45. What is Lynette 's purpose in line 919, in urging Gareth 
to flee from the knight ? What is the effect on Gareth ? 

46. Read aloud lines 938-941, and notice how the voice move- 
ment and the tone colors suggest the thought. 

47. Notice the fine humor in lines 950-959. 

48. What does Lynette mean when in her song she says **My 
morning dream hath proven true?" 

49. Pick out four unusually fine phrases lines 1000-1020. 
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50. Would Lynette have been better pleased if Gareth had 
conquered by pure skill unassisted by any accident? 

51. What does Lynette mean when she says ** twice my love 
hath smiled on me?" 

52. In part three explain the following: '*But on the dam- 
sel's forehead shame, pride, wrath slew the may-white*' (642), 
**lanes of shouting'' (684), '^petulant thumb and finger" (732), 
**frontless kitchen knave" (839), ** twice my love hath smiled 
on me" (1036). 

53. How does Lynette 's attitude change in lines 1074-1078? 

54. Some of the best readers in the class should be asked to 
commit lines 1082-1127 to memory and to recite them. 

55. Contrast Lynette 's speech lines 1133-1141, with abuse 
heaped upon Gareth in the earlier part of the story. 

56. See if you can represent pictorially the allegory in lines 
1163-1180. 

57. Why does Gareth 's laughter anger Lynette? 

58. There are five fine phrasings in lines 1240-1265. Point 
them out. 

59. How does the sound suggest the sense in line 1297 ? 

60. Select from lines 1323-1350 all the expressions that excite 
a sense of horror. 

61. When you first read the poem how did you expect the 
encounter described in lines 1365-1385 to turn out? 

62. Select and memorize the ten lines of the poem that you 
like best of all. 
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A PASTORAL POEM 

If from the public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll, 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage ! for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation can be seen; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 
It is in truth an utter solitude ; 
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Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by, 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones ! 
And to that simple object appertains 
A story — ^unenriched with strange events, 
Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside. 
Or for the summer shade. It was the first 
Of those domestic tales that spal^e to me 
Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved; not verily 
For their own sake, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode. 
And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural objects, led me on to feel 
For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly indeed) 
On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Therefore, although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I will relate the same 
For the delight of a few natural hearts ; 
And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 
Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There- dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
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Of an unusual strength ; his mind was keen, 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And in his shepherd's calling he was prompt 

And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds. 

Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, He heard the South 

Make subterraneous music, like the noise 

Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 

Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 

' ' The winds are now devising work for me 1 " 

And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 

The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 

Up to the mountains : he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists. 

That came to him, and left him, on the heights. 

So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 

That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks. 

Were things indifferent to the Shepherd's thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 

The common air ; hills, which with vigorous step 

He had so often climbed; which had imprqssed 

So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 

The certainty of honorable gain ; 
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Those fields, those hills — ^what could they less? had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure whicji there is in life itself. 

His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty years. 
She was a woman of a stirring life, 
Whose heart was in her house : two wheels she had 
Of antique form; this large> for spinning wool; 
That small, for flax ; and if one wheel had rest 
It was because the other was at work. 
The Pair had but one inmate in their house. 
An only Child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o'er his years, began 
To deem that he was old, — in shepherd's phrase. 
With one foot in the grave. This only Son,, 
With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a storm. 
The one of an inestimable worth, 
Made all their household. I may truly say, 
That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When day was gone, 
And from their occupations out of doors 
The Son and Father were come home, even then. 
Their labour did not cease; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes. 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when the meal 
Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 
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And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to card 
Wool for the housewife's spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or field. 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney's edge. 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp ; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Early at evening did it bum — and late. 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours. 
Which, going by from year to year, had found. 
And left, the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke had reached his eighteenth year, 
There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 
Father and Son, while far into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
This light was famous in its neighborhood, 
And was a public symbol of the life 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced, 
Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with large prospect, north and south, 
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High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Eaise, 

And westward to the village near the lake ; 

And from this constant light, so regular 

And so far seen, the House itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale. 

Both old and young, was named The Evening Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of years. 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate ; but to Michael 's heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of all — 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
His heart and his heart's joy! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness ; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman's gentle hand. 

And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy's attire, did Michael love. 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 
To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd 's stool 
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Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of shade 
Chosen for the Shearer's covert from the sun. 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Clipping Tree, a name which yet it bears. 
There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 

And when by Heaven's good grace the boy grew up 
A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old; 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepherd 's staff, 
And gave it to the Boy ; wherewith equipt 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock ; 
And, to his office prematurely called. 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine. 
Something between a hindrance and a help ; 
And for this cause not always, I believe, 
Eeceiving from his Father hire of praise ; 
Though nought was left undone which staff, or voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform. 
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But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts ; and to the heights, 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 
He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — things Which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 
And that the old Man^s heart seemed born again? 

Thus in his Father ^s sight the Boy grew up : 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to MichaePs ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been bound 
In surety for Jiis brother 's son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means; 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him; and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had armed himself with strength 
To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 
The Shepherd's sole resource to sell at once 
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A portion of his patrimonial fields. 
Such was his first resolve ; he thought again, 
And his heart failed hiVn. * * Isabel, ' ' said he. 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
* ' I have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God 's love 
Have we all lived ; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger ^s hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is a hard lot ; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I ; 
And I have lived to be a fool at last 
To my own family. An evil man 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us ; and if he were not false, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him ; — but 
^Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 
When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel ; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free ; 
He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou know^st. 
Another kinsman — ^he will be our friend 
In this distress. He is a prosperous man. 
Thriving in trade — and Luke to him shall go. 
And with this kinsman 's help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return to us. If here he stay, 
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What can be done ? Where every one is poor, 
What can be gained f 

At this the bid Man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There's Richard Bateman, thought she to herself 
He was a parish-boy — at the church door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence 
And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours boughv 
A basket, which they filled with pedlar's wares; 
And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there. 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas ; where he grew wondrous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And, at his birth-place, built a chapel, floored 
With marble which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort. 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The old Man was glad, 
And thus resumed: — ''Well, Isabel! this scheme 
These two days, has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 
— ^We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger ; — but this hope is a good hope. 
— Make ready Luke's best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night : 
• — ^If he could go, the Boy should go to-night.'^ 
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Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five days 
Was restless morn and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work: for, when she lay 
By Michael ^s side, she through the last two nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep : 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 
Were sitting at the door, * * Thou must not go : 
We have no otEer Child but thee to lose. 
None to remember— do not go away. 
For if thou leave thy Father he will dic.'^ 
The Youth made answer with a jocund voice ; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 
Eecovered heart. That evening her best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resumed her work ; 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 
The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy; 
To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over ; Isabel 
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Went forth to show it to the neighbours round; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke's. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old Man said, 
**He shall depart to-morrow." To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice he should go. 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheepfold; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss. 
For this same purpose he had gathered -up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet's edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked: 
And soon as they had reached the place he stopped, 
And thus the old Man spake to him: — **My Son, 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me : with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 
And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 
I will relate to thee sonie little part 
Of our two histories ; 'twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should touch 
On things thou canst not know of. — ^Af ter thou 
First cam'st into the world — as oft befalls 
To new-born infants — thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy Father's tongue 
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Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 

And still I loved thee with increasing love. 

Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 

Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 

First uttering, without words, a natural tune ; 

While thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 

Sing at thy Mother's breast. Month followed month, 

And in the open fields my life was passed 

And on the mountains ; else I think that thou 

Hadst been brought up upon thy Father's knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke : among these hills. 

As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 

Have played together, nor with me didst thou 

Lack any pleasure which a boy can know. ' ' 

Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 

He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his hand, 

And said, **Nay, do not take it so — I see 

That these are things of which I need not speak. 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee, 

A kind and a good Father: and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myself 

Received at others' hands; for, though now old 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 

Remember them who loved me in my youth. 

Both of them sleep together: here they lived. 

As all their Forefathers had done; and when 

At length their time was come, they were not loth 

To give their bodies to the family mould. 

I wished that thou should 'st live the life they lived : 

But, 'tis a long time to look back, my Son, 
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And see so little gain from threescore years. 
These fields were burthened when they came to me ; 
Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 
I toiled and toiled ; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these three weeks past the land was free. 
— It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou should 'st go.'' 

At this the old man paused; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed: 
**This was a work for us; and now, my Son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one stone — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope ; — ^we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
I still am strong and hale ; — do thou thy part ; 
I will do mine. — I will begin again 
With many tasks that were resigned to thee ; 
TJp to the heights, and in among the storms. 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which I was wont to do alone. 
Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless thee. Boy! 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes ; it should be so — ^yes — ^yes — 
I knew that thou could 'st never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke : thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love : when thou art gone, 
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What will be left to us! — ^But, I forget 

My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 

As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil men 

Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 

And of this moment; hither turn thy thoughts. 

And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 

And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 

May'st bear in mind the life thy Fathers lived. 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 

Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well — 

When thou return 'st, thou in this place wilt see 

A work which is not here : a covenant 

^Twill be between us; but, whatever fate 

Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last. 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave. ' ' 

The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped down. 
And, as his Father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheepfold. At the sight 
The old Man's grief broke from him; to his heart 
He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 
And to the house together they returned. 
— ^Hushed was that House in peace, or seeming peace. 
Ere the night fell: — ^with morrow's dawn the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, be put on a bold face; 
And all the neighbours, as he passed their doors. 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
That followed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their Kinsman come, 
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Of Luke and his well-doing: and the Boy 

Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 

Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were throughout 

**The prettiest letters that were ever seen/' 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So, many months passed on : and once again 

The Shepherd went about his daily work 

With confident and cheerful thoughts; and now 

Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 

He to that valley took his way, and there 

Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime Luke began 

To slacken in his duty; and, at length. 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 

To evil courses: ignominy and shame 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 

To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Y^ars after he had heard this heavy news. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind; and, as before. 
Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
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His flock had need. 'Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old Man — and ^tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheepf old, sometimes was he seen 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven years, from time to time, 
He at the building of this Sheepfold wrought, ' 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her husband: at her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into a stranger 's hand. 
The Cottage which was named the Evening Star 
Is gone — the ploughshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood : — ^yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door ; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead Ghyll. 

The scene of the story, Michael, is Grasmere Vale, Westmore- 
land county, one of the most romantic localities to be found in 
all England. According to Dorothy Wordsworth, the sister of 
the poet, she and her brother, just before the poem was written, 
went up the narrow valley to the place where a sheep-fold stood. 
It was at this time beginning to fall into ruins. This was about 
the year 1800. The fold, she tells us, had been built nearly in 
the form of a heart, but somewhat unequally divided. Michaers 
cottage stood at the spot marked by the cross in the picture. The 
name ** Evening Star" was not, as a matter of fact, given to 
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the love of property, i 



Michael's cottage, but to another on the same side of the valley, 
s little to the northward. 

The story of Richard Bateman, re- 
ferred to in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of the chapel, is well known to all 
the people of the locality. The little 
church is known as Ings Chapel, and is 
on the road from Kendall to Ambleside. 
Wordsworth has the following to say 
about the poem : "I have attempted to 
give a picture of a man of strong mind 
and lively sensibility, agitated by two 
of the most powerful affections of the 
human heart, the parental affection and 
i. e., landed property, including the feeling 
of inheritance, home and personal and family independence. ' ' On 
another occasion he wrote: "In the two poems, The Brothers, 
and Michael, I have attempted to draw a picture of the domestic 
affections as I know they exist among a class of men who are 
now almost confined to the north of England. They are small, 
independent proprietors of land, here called 'statesmen', i. e., 
estatesmen, or men of estates, men of respectable education who 
daily labor on their little properties. . . . Their little tracts 
of land serve as a kind of rallying point for their domestic feel- 
ings, as a tablet upon which they are written, which makes 
them objects of memory in a thousand instances, when they 
would otherwise he foi^tten." 

In general, this poem sliould be studied very much as we 
studied "Gareth and Lynette." The pupil should look out for 
good examples of adaptations of voice movement, pleasing tone 
color effects, and for unusually effective phrasing. With regard 
to the content of the poem, the pupil should be led to contrast 
the homely realism of "Michael" with the romantic idealism of 
"Gareth and Lynette." 
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THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT 

DANIEL WEBSTER 

1. This uncounted multitude before me and around 
me proves the feeling which the occasion has excited. 
These thousands of human faces, glowing with sympathy 
and joy, and from the impulses of a common gratitude 
turned reverently to heaven in this spacious temple of 
the firmament, proclaim that the day, the place, and the 
purpose of our assembling, have made a deep impression 
on our hearts. 

2. If, indeed, there be anything in local association fit 
to affect the mind of man, we need not strive to repress 
the emotions which agitate us here. We are among the 
sepulchers of our fathers. We are on ground distin- 
guished by their valor,- their constancy, and the shedding 
of their blood. We are here, not to fix an uncertain date 
in our annals, nor to draw into notice an obscure and 
unknown spot. If our humble purpose had never been 
conceived, if we ourselves had never been born, the 17th 
of June, 1775, would have been a day on which all sub- 
sequent history would have poured its light, and the 
eminence lyliere we stand, a point of attraction to the 
eyes of successive generations. But we are Americans* 
We live in what may be called the *' early age^' of thisi 
great continent ; and we know that our posterity, through 
all time, are here to enjoy and suffer the allotments of 
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humanity. We see before us a probable train of great 
events ; we know that our own fortunes have been happily 
cast ; and it is natural, therefore, that we should be moved 
by the contemplation of occurrences which have guided 
our destiny before many of us were bom, and settled 
the condition in which we should pass that portion of 
our existence which God allows to men on earth. 

3. We do not read even of the discovery of this con- 
tinent without feeling something of a personal interest 
in the event, without being reminded how much it has 
affectfed our own fortunes and our own existence. It 
would be still more unnatural for us, therefore, than for 

ft 

others, to contemplate with unaffected minds that inter- 
esting, I may say that most touching and pathetic scene, 
when the great discoverer of America stood on the deck 
of his shattered bark, the shades of night falling on the 
sea, yet no man sleeping; tossed on the billows of an 
unknown ocean, yet the stronger billows of alternate hope 
and despair tossing his own troubled thoughts ; extending 
forward his harassed frame, straining westward his 
anxious and eager eyes, till Heaven at last granted him 
a moment of rapture and ecstasy, in blessing his vision 
with the sight of the unknown world. • 

4. Nearer to our times, more closely connected with 
our fates, and therefore still more interesting to our 
feelings and affections, is the settlement of our own 
country by colonists from England. We cherish every 
memorial of these worthy ancestors; we celebrate their 
patience and fortitude; we admire their daring enter- 
prise ; we teach our children to venerate their piety ; and 
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we are justly proud of being descended from men who 
have set the world an example of founding civil institu- 
tions on the great and united principles of human free- 
dom and human knowledge. To us their children, the 
story of their labors and sufferings can never be without 
its interest. We shall not stand unmoved on the shores 
of Plymouth while the sea continues to wash it ; nor will 
our brethren in another early and ancient Colony forget 
the place of its first establishment till their river shall 
cease to flow by it. No vigor of youth, no maturity of 
manhood, will lead the nation to forget the spots where 
its infancy was cradled and defended. 

5. But the great event in the history of the continent, 
which we are now met here to commemorate, that prodigy 
of modem times, at once the wonder and the blessing of 
the world, is the American Eevolution. In a day of 
extraordinary prosperity and happiness, of high national 
honor, distinction, and power, we are brought together in 
this place by our love of country, by our admiration of 
exalted character, by our gratitude for signal services 
and patriotic devotion. 

6. The Society whose organ I am was formed for the 
purpose of rearing some honorable and durable monu- 
ment to the memory of the early friends of American 
independence. They have thought that for this object 
no time could be more propitious than the present pros- 
perous and peaceful period, that no place could claim 
preference over this memorable spot, and that no day 
could be more auspicious to the undertaking than the 
anniversary of the battle which was here fought. The 
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foundation of that monument we have now laid. With 
solemnities suited to the occasion, with prayers to 
Almighty God for his blessing, and in the midst of this 
cloud of witnesses, we have begun the work. We trust 
it will be prosecuted, and that, springing from a broad 
foundation, rising high in massive solidity and unadorned 
grandeur, it may remain as long as Heaven permits the 
works of man to last, a fit emblem, both of the events in 
memory of which it is raised, and of the gratitude of 
those who have reared it. 

7. We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious 
actions is most safely deposited in the universal remem- 
brance of mankind. We know that if we could cause this 
structure to ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but 
till it pierced them, its broad surfaces could still contain 
but part of that which, in a^n age of knowledge, hath 
already been spread over the earth, and which history 
charges itself with making known to all future times. 
We know that no inscription on entablatures less broa<i 
than the earth itself can carry information of the events 
we commemorate where it has not already gone ; and that 
no structure which shall not outlive the duration of 
letters and knowledge among men can prolong the mem- 
orial. But our object is, by this edifice, to show our own 
deep sense of the value and importance of the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors, and, by presenting this work of 
gratitude to the eye, to keep alive similar sentiments, 
and to foster a constant regard for the principles of the 
Revolution. Human beings are composed not of reason 
only, but of imagination also, and sentiment ; and that is 
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neither wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to 
the purpose of giving right direction to sentiments, and 
opening proper springs of feeling in the heart. Let it 
not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate national 
hostility, or even to cherish a mere military spirit. It is 
higher, purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the 
spirit of national independence, and we wish that the 
light of peace may rest upon it forever. We rear a 
memorial of our conviction of that unmeasured benefit 
which has been conferred on our own land, and of the 
happy influences which have been produced, by the same 
events, on the general interests of mankind. We come, 
as Americans, to mark a spot which must forever be dear 
to us and our posterity. We wish that whosoever, in 
all coming time, shall turn his eye hither may behold that 
the place is not undistinguished where the first great 
battle of the Revolution was fought. We wish that this 
structure may proclaim the magnitude and importance of 
that event to every class and every age. We wish that 
infancy may learn the purpose of its erection from mater- 
nal lips, and that weary and withered age may behold it, 
and be solaced by the recollections which it suggests. We 
wish that labor may look up here, and be proud in the 
midst of its toil. We wish that in those days of disaster, 
which, as they come upon all nations, must be expected to 
come upon us also, desponding patriotism may turn its 
eyes hitherward, and be assured that the foundations of 
our national power are still strong. We wish that this 
column, rising towards heaven among the pointed spires 
of so many temples dedicated to God, may contribute also 
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to produce in all minds a pious feeling of dependence and 
gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last object to the 
sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to 
gladden his who revisits it, may be something which shall 
remind him of the liberty and the glory of his country. 
Let it rise ! let it rise till it meet the sun in his coming ; 
let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and parting 
day linger and play on its summit. 

8. We live in a most extraordinary age. Events so 
various and so important that they might crowd and dis- 
tinguish centuries, are in our times compressed within 
the compass of a single life. When has it happened that 
history has had so much to record, in the same term of 
years, as since the 17th of June, 1775 ? Our own Revolu- 
tion, which, under other circumstances, might itself have 
been expected to occasion a war of half a century, has 
been achieved, twenty-four sovereign and independent 
States erected, and a general government established over 
them, so safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that we might 
well wonder its establishment should have been accom- 
plished so soon, were it not far the greater wonder that 
it should have been established at all. Two or three 
millions of people have been augmented to twelve, the 
great forests of the West prostrated beneath the arm of 
successful industry, and the dwellers on the banks of 
the Ohio and Mississippi become the fellow citizens and 
neighbors of those who cultivate the hills of New Eng- 
land. We have a commerce that leaves no sea unexplored, 
navies which take no law from superior force, revenues 
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adequate to all the exigencies of government, almost 
without taxation, and peace with all nations, founded 
on equal rights and mutual respect. 

9. Europe within the same period, has been agitated 
by a mighty revolution which, while it has been felt in 
the individual condition and happiness of almost every 
man, has shaken to the center her political fabric, and 
dashed against one another thrones which had stood 
tranquil for ages. On this our continent, our own example 
has been followed, and colonies have sprung up to be 
nations. Unaccustomed sounds of liberty and free gov- 
ernment have reached us from beyond the track of the 
sun ; and at this moment the dominion of European power 
in this continent, from the place where we stand to the 
south pole, is annihilated forever. 

10. In the meantime, both in Europe and America, 
such has been the general progress of knowledge, such 
the improvement in legislation, in commerce, in the arts, 
in letters, and, above all, in liberal ideas and the general 
spirit of the age, that the whole world seems changed. 

11. Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint 
abstract of the things which have happened since the 
day of the battle of Bunker Hill, we are but fifty years 
removed from it; and we now stand here to enjoy all 
the blessings of our own condition, and to look abroad 
on the brightened prospects of the world, while we still 
have among us some of those who were active agents in 
the scenes of 1775, and who are now here, from every 
quarter of New England, to visit once more, and under 
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circumstances so affecting, — I had almost said so over- 
whelming, — this renowned tl^eater of their courage and 
patriotism. 

12. Venerable men, you have come down to us from 
a former generation. Heaven has bounteously length- 
ened out your lives, that you might behold this joyous 
day. You are now where you stood fifty years ago this 
very hour, with your brothers and your neighbors, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for your country. 
Behold, how altered ! The same heavens are indeed over 
your heads; the same ocean rolls at your feet: but all 
else how changed! You hear now no roar of hostile 
cannon, you see no mixed volumes of smoke and flame 
rising from burning Charlestown. The ground strewed 
with the dead and the dying; the impetuous charge; the 
steady and successful repulse; the loud call to repeated 
assault ; the summoning of all that is manly to repeated 
resistance; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly 
bared in an instant to whatever of terror there may be 
in war and death, — all these you have witnessed, but 
you witness them no more. All is peace. The heights of 
yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs, — which you then 
saw filled with wives and children and countrymen in 
distress and terror, and looking with unutterable emo- 
tions for the issue of the combat, — have presented you 
to-day with the sight of its whole happy population come 
out to welcome and greet you with a universal jubilee. 
Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position appropri- 
ately lying at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly 
to cling around it, are not means of annoyance to you, 
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but your country's own means of distinction and defense. 
All is peace ; and God has granted you this sight of your 
country's happiness ere you slumber in the grave. He 
has allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of 
your patriotic toils; and he has allowed us, your sons 
and countrymen, to meet you here, and in the name of 
the present generation, in the name of your country, in 
the name of liberty, to thank you. 

13. But, alas ! you are not all here. Time and the 
sword have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, 
Stark, Brooks, Bead, Pomeroy, Bridge, — our eyes seek 
for you in vain amid this broken band. You are gathered 
to your fathers, and live only to your country in her 
grateful remembrance and your own bright example. 
But let us not too much grieve that you have met the 
conmaon fate of men. You lived at least long enough to 
know that your work had been nobly and successfully 
accomplished. You lived to see your country's inde- 
pendence established, and to sheathe your swords from 
war. On the light of Liberty you saw arise the light of 
Peace, like 

** Another morn, 
Risen on mid noon ; ' ' 

and the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloudless. 

14. But ah! him, the first great martyr in this great 
cause; him, the premature victim of his own self -devot- 
ing heart; him, the head of our civil councils and the 
destined leader of our military bands, whom nothing 
brought hither but the unquenchable fire of his own 
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spirit; him, cut off by Providence in the hour of over- 
whehning anxiety and thick gloom, falling ere he saw 
the star of his country rise, pouring out his generous 
blood like water before he knew whether it would fer- 
tilize a land of freedom or of bondage, — ^how shall I 
struggle with the emotions that stifle the utterance of 
thy name! Our poor work may perish; but thine shall 
endure. This monument may molder away; the solid 
ground it rests upon may sink down to a level with the 
sea : but thy memory shall not fail. Wheresoever among 
men a heart shall be found that beats to the transports 
of patriotism and liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim 
kindred with thy spirit. 

15. But the scene amidst which we stand does not 
permit us to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to 
those fearless spirits who hazarded or lost their lives 
on this consecrated spot. We have the happiness to 
rejoice here in the presence of a most worthy representa- 
tion of the survivors of the whole Revolutionary army. 

16. Veterans, you are the remnant of many a well- 
fought field. You bring with you marks of honor from 
Trenton and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Ben- 
nington, and Saratoga. Veterans of half a century, when 
in your youthful days you put everything at hazard in 
your country's cause, — good as that cause was, and 
sanguine as youth is, — still your fondest hopes did not 
stretch onward to an hour like this. At a period to which 
you could not reasonably have expected to arrive, at a 
moment of national prosperity such as you could never 
have foreseen, you are now met here to enjoy the fellow- 
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ship of old soldiers, and to receive the overflowings of 
a universal gratitude. 

17. But your agitated countenances and your heaving 
breasts inform me that even this is not an unmixed joy. 
I perceive that a tumult of contending feelings rushes 
upon you. The images of the dead, as well as the persons 
of the living, present themselves before you. The scene 
overwhelms you, and I turn from it. May the Father of 
all mercies smile upon your declining years, and bless 
them! And when you shall here have exchanged your 
embraces, when you shall once more have pressed the 
hands which have been so often extended to give succor 
in adversity, or grasped in the exultation of victory, 
then look abroad upon this lovely land which your young 
valor defended, and mark the happiness with which it 
is filled; yea, look abroad upon the whole earth, and 
see what a name you have contributed to give to your 
country, and what a praise you have added to freedom, 
and then rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude which 
beam upon your last days from the improved condition 
of mankind! 

18. The occasion does not require of me any par- 
ticular account of the battle of the 17th of June, 1775, 
nor any detailed narrative of the events which immedi- 
ately preceded it. These are familiarly known to all. 
In the progress of the great and interesting controversy, 
Massachusetts and the town of Boston had become early 
and marked objects of the displeasure of the British 
Parliament. This had been manifested in the act for 
altering the government of the Province, and in that for 
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shutting up the- port of Boston. Nothing sheds more 
honor on our early history, and nothing better shows how 
little the feelings and sentiments of the Colonies were 
known or regarded in England, than the impression 
which these measures everywhere produced in America. 
It had been anticipated that, while the Colonies in gen- 
eral would be terrified by the severity of the punishment 
inflicted on Massachusetts, the other seaports would be 
governed by a mere spirit of gain; and that, as Boston 
was now cut off from all commerce, the unexpected 
advantage which this blow on her was calculated to 
confer on other towns would be greedily enjoyed. How 
miserably sueh reasoners deceived themselves! How 
little they knew of the depth and the strength and the 
intenseness of that feeling of resistance to illegal acts 
of power which possessed the whole American people! 
Everywhere the unworthy boon was rejected with scorn. 
The fortunate occasion was seized everywhere, to show 
to the whole world that the Colonies were swayed by no 
local interest, no partial interest, no selfish interest. 
The temptation to profit by the punishment of Boston 
was strongest to our neighbors of Salem. Yet Salem was 
precisely the place where this miserable proffer was 
spurned in a tone of the most lofty self-respect and the 
most indignant patriotism. ''We are deeply affected, '^ 
said the inhabitants, ''with the sense of our public 
calamities ; but the miseries that are now rapidly hasten- 
ing oil our brethren in the capital of the Province greatly 
excite our commiseration. By shutting up the port of 
Boston, some imagine that the course of trade might be 
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turned hither and to our benefit; but we must be dead 
to every idea of justice, lost to all feelings of humanity, 
could we indulge a thought to seize on wealth, and raise 
our fortunes, on the ruin of our suffering neighbors.'* 
Those noble sentiments were not confined to our 
immediate vicinity. In that day of general affection and 
brotherhood, the blow given to Boston smote on every 
patriotic heart from one end of the country to the other. 
Virginia and the Carolinas, as well as Connecticut and 
New Hampshire, felt and proclaimed the cause to be 
their own. The Continental Congress, then holding its 
first session in Philadelphia, expressed its sympathy for 
the suffering inhabitants of Boston; and addresses were 
received from all quarters assuring them that the cause 
was a common one, and should be met by common efforts 
and common sacrifices. The Congress of Massachusetts 
responded to these assurances ; and in an address to the 
Congress at Philadelphia, bearing the official signature 
(perhaps among the last) of the immortal Warren, not- 
withstanding the severity of its suffering and the mag- 
nitude of the dangers which threatened it, it was declared 
that this Colony '4s ready at all times to spend and to 
be spent in the cause of America.'* 

19. But the hour drew nigh which was to put profes- 
sions to the proof, and to determine whether the authors 
of these mutual pledges were ready to seal them in blood. 
The tidings of Lexington and Concord had no sooner 
spread than it was universally felt that the time was at 
last come for action. A spirit pervaded all ranks, not 
transient, not boisterous, but deep, solemn, determined, 
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* * Totamque inf usa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscef 

War on their own soil and at their own doors was, indeed, 
a strange work to the yeomanry of New England; but 
their consciences were convinced of its necessity, their 
country called them to it, and they did not withhold 
themselves from the perilous trial. The ordinary occu- 
pations of life were abandoned; the plow was stayed in 
the unfinished furrow; wives gave up their husbands, 
and mothers gave up their sons, to the battles of a civil 
war. Death might come, in honor, on the field ; it might 
come, in disgrace, on the scaffold: for either and for 
both they were prepared. The sentiment of Quincy was 
full in their hearts. *' Blandishments," said that dis- 
tinguished son of genius and patriotism, *'will not 
fascinate us, nor will threats of a halter intimidate ; for, 
under God, we are determined that wheresoever, when- 
soever, or howsoever we shall be called to make our exit, 
we will die free men." 

20. The 17th of June saw the four New-England 
Colonies standing here side by side to triumph or to fall 
together; and j;here was with them, from that moment 
to the end of the war, what I hope will remain with them 
forever, one cause, one country, one heart. 

21. The Battle of Bunker Hill was attended with the 
most important effects beyond its immediate results as 
a military engagement. It created at once a state of 
open, public war. There could now be no longer a ques- 
tion of proceeding against individuals as guilty of 
treason or rebellion. That fearful crisis was past. The 
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appeal lay to the sword; and the only question was, 
whether the spirit and the resources of the people would 
hold out till the object should be accomplished. Nor 
were its general consequences confined to our own coun- 
try. The previous proceedings of the Colonies, their 
appeals, resolutions, and addresses, had made their cause 
known to Europe. Without boasting, we may say that 
in no age or country has the public cau^ been main- 
tained with more force of argument, more power of 
illustration, or more of that persuasion which excited 
feeling and elevated principle can alone bestow, than the 
Revolutionary state papers exhibit. These papers will 
forever deserve to be studied, not only for the spirit 
which they breathe, but for the ability with which they 
were written. 

22. To this able vindication of their cause, the Col- 
onies had now added a practical and severe proof of their 
own true devotion to it, and given evidence also of the 
power which they could bring to its support. All now 
saw that, if America fell, she would not fall without a 
struggle. Men felt sympathy and regard, as well as 
surprise, when they beheld these infant states, remote, 
unknown, unaided, encounter the power of England, and, 
in the first considerable battle, leave more of their 
enepiies dead on the field, in proportion to the number of 
combatants, than had been recently known to fall in the 
wars of Europe. 

23. Information of these events, circulating through- 
out the world, at length reached the ears of one who now 
hears me.- He has not forgotten the emotion which the 
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fame of Bunker Hill and the name of Warren excited in 
his youthful breast. 

24. Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the estab- 
lishment of great public principles of liberty, and to do 
honor to the distinguished dead. The occasion is too 
severe for eulogy of the living. But, sir, your interesting 
relation to this country, the peculiar circumstances which 
surround you*and surround us, call on me to express the 
happiness which we derive from your presence and aid 
in this solemn commemoration. 

25. Fortunate, fortunate man! — ^with what measure 
of devotion will you not thank God for the circumstances 
of your extraordinary life ! You are connected with both 
hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit 
to ordain that the electric spark of liberty should be 
conducted, through you, from the New World to the Old ; 
and we who are now here to perform this duty of patriot- 
ism have all of us long ago received it in charge from 
our fathers to cherish your name and your virtues. You 
will account it an instance of your good fortune, sir, that 
you crossed the seas to visit us at a time which enables 
you to be present at this solemnity. You now behold the 
field the renown of which reached you in the heart of 
France, and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. You 
see the lines of the little redoubt thrown up by the 
incredible diligence of Prescott, defended to the last 
extremity by his lion-hearted valor, and within which the 
corner stone of our monument has now taken its position. 
You see where Warren fell, and where Parker, Gardner, 
McCleary, Moore, and other early patriots fell with him, 
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Those who survived that day, and whose lives have been 
prolonged to the present hour, are now around you. 
Some of them you have known in the trying scenes of 
the war. Behold! they now stretch forth their feeble 
arms to embrace you. Behold ! they raise their trembling 
voices to invoke the blessing of God on you and yours 
forever. 

26. Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation 
of this structure. You have heard us rehearse, with our 
feeble commendation, the names of departed patriots. 
Monuments and eulogy belong to the dead. We give 
them this day to Warren and his associates. On other 
occasions they have been given to your more immediate 
companions in arms, to Washington, to Greene, to Gates, 
to Sullivan, and to Lincoln. We have become reluctant 
to grant these, our highest and last honors, further. We 
would gladly hold them yet back from the little remnant 

#of that immortal band. Serus in coelum redeas. Illus- 
trious as are your merits, yet far, oh, very far distant be 
the day when any inscription shall bear your name, or 
any tongue pronounce its eulogy ! 

27. The leading reflection to which this occasion 
seems to invite us respects the great changes which have 
happened in the fifty years since the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought. And it peculiarly marks the character 
of the present age, that, in looking at these changes and 
in estimating their effect on our condition, we are obliged 
to consider, not what has been done in our own country 
only, but in others also. In these interesting times, 
while nations are making separate and individual 
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advances in improvement, they make, too, a common 

■ 

progress, like vessels on a common tide, propelled by 
the gales at different rates, according to their several 
structure and management, but all moved forward/by 
one mighty current, strong enough to bear onward what- 
ever does not sink beneath it. 

28. A chief distinction of the present day is a com- 
munity of opinions and knowledge amongst men in dif- 
ferent nations, existing in a degree heretofore unknown. 
Knowledge has in our time triumphed, and is triumphing, 
over distance, over difference of languages, over 
diversity of habits, over prejudice, and over bigotry. 
The civilized and Christian world is fast learning the 
great lesson, that difference of nation does not imply 
necessary hostility, and that all contact need not be war. 
The whole world is becoming a common field for intellect 
to act in. Energy of mind, genius, power, wheresoever 
it exists, may speak out in any tongue, and the world * 
will hear it. A great chord of sentiment and feeling runs 
through two continents, and vibrates over both. Every 
breeze wafts intelligence from country to country ; every 
wave rolls it; all give it forth, and all in turn receive it. 
There is a vast commerce of ideas ; there are marts and 
exchanges for intellectual discoveries, and a wonderful 
fellowship of those individual intelligences which make up 
the mind and opinion of the age. Mind is the great lever 
of all things; human thought is the process by which 
human ends are ultimately answered ; and the diffusion of 
knowledge, so astonishing in the last half century, has 
rendered innumerable minds, variously gifted by nature, 
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competent to be competitors or fellow workers on the 
theater of intellectual operation. 

29. From these causes, important improvements have 
taken place in the personal condition of Individuals. 
Generally speaking, mankind are not only better fed and 
better clothed, but they are able also to enjoy more 
leisure; they possess more refinement and more self- 
respect. A superior tone of education, manners, and 
habits, prevails. This remark, most true in its applica- 
tion to our own country, is also partly true when applied 
elsewhere. It is proved by the vastly augmented con- 
sumption of those articles of manufacture and of com- 
merce which contribute to the comforts and the decencies 
of life, — an augmentation which has far outrun the 
progress of population. And while the unexampled and 
almost incredible use of machinery would seem to supply 
the place of labor, labor still finds its occupation and its 
reward, so wisely has Providence adjusted men's wants 
and desires to their condition and their capacity. 

30. Any adequate survey, however, of the progress 
made during the last half century in the polite and the 
mechanic arts, in machinery and manufactures, in com- 
merce and agriculture, in letters and in science, would 
require volumes. I must abstain wholly from these sub- 
jects, and turn for a moment to the contemplation of 
what has been done on the great question of politics and 
government. This is the master topic of the age, and 
during the whole fifty years it has intensely occupied 
the thoughts of men. The nature of civil government, its 
ends and uses, have been canvassed and investigated, 
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ancient opinions attacked and defended, new idea& recom- 
mended and resisted, by whatever power the mind of 
man could bring to the controversy. From the closet 
and the public halls, the debate has been transferred to 
the field; and the world has been shaken by wars of 
unexampled magnitude and the greatest variety of for- 
tune. A day of peace has at length succeeded ; and, now 
that the strife has subsided and the smoke cleared away, 
we may begin to see what has actually been done per- 
manently changing the state and condition of human 
society. And, without dwelling on particular circum- 
stances, it is most apparent, that, from the before- 
mentioned causes of augmented knowledge and improved 
individual condition, a real, substantial, and important 
change has taken place, and is taking place, highly favor- 
able, on the whole, to human liberty and human 
happiness. 

31. The great wheel of political revolution began to 
move in America. Here its rotation was guarded, reg- 
ular, and safe. Transferred to the other continent, from 
unfortunate but natural causes, it received an irregular 
and violent impulse; it whirled along with a fearful 
celerity, till at length, like the chariot wheels in the races 
of antiquity, it took fire from the rapidity of its own 
motion, and blazed onward, spreading conflagration and 
terror around. 

32. We learn from the result of this experiment how 
fortunate was our own condition, and how admirably 
the character of our people was calculated for setting 
the great example of popular governments. The posses- 
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sion of power did not turn the heads of the American 
people,' for they had long been in the habit of exercising 
a great degree of self-control. Although the paramount 
authority of the parent state existed over them, yet a 
large field of legislation had always been open to our 
colonial assemblies. They were accustomed to repre- 
sentative bodies and the forms of free government ; they 
understood the doctrine of the division of power among 
different branches, and the .necessity of checks on each. 
The character of our countrymen, moreover, was sober, 
moral, and religious, and there was little in the change 
to shock their feelings of justice and humanity, or even 
to disturb an honest prejudice. We had no domestic 
throne to overturn, no privileged orders to cast down, 
no violent changes of property to encounter. In the 
American Eevolution, no man sought or wished for more 
than to defend and enjoy his own. None hoped for 
plunder or for spoil. Rapacity was unknown to it; the 
ax was not among the instruments of its accomplish- 
ment; and we all know that it could not have lived a 
single day under any well-founded imputation of possess- 
ing a tendency adverse to the Christian religion. 

33. It need not surprise us, that, under circumstances 
less auspicious, political revolutions elsewhere, even 
when, well intended, have terminated differently. It is, 
indeed, a great achievement, it is the master work of the 
world, to establish governments entirely popular on last- 
ing foundations ; nor is it easy, indeed, to introduce the 
popular principle at ail into governments to which it 
has been altogether a stranger. It cannot be doubted, 
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however, tkat Europa has come out of the contest, in 
which she has been so long engaged, with greatly superior 
knowledge, and, in many respects, in a highly improved 
condition. Whatever benefit has been acquired is likely 
to be retained, for it consists mainly in the acquisition 
of more enlightened ideas. And although kingdoms and 
provinces may be wrested from the hands that hold them, 
in the same manner they were obtained; although 
ordinary and vulgar power may, in human affairs, be 
lost as it has been won ; yet it is the glorious prerogative 
of the empire of knowledge, tl\at what it gains it never 
loses. On the contrary, it increases by the multiple of 
its own power ; all its ends become means ; all its attain- 
ments, helps to new conquests. Its whole abundant 
harvest is but so much seed wheat, and nothing has 
limited, and nothing can limit, the amount of ultimate 
product. 

34. Under the influence of this rapidly increasii^g 
knowledge, the people have begun, in all forms of gov- 
ernment, to think and to reason on affairs, of state. 
Regarding government as an institution for the public 
good, they demand a knowledge of its operations and a 
participation in its exercise. A call for the representa- 
tive system wherever it is not enjoyed, and where there 
is already intelligence enough to estimate its value, is 
perseveringly made. Where men may speak out, they 
demand it; where the bayonet is at their throats, they 
pray for it. 

35. When Louis XIV said, **I am the state,'* he 
expressed the essence of the doctrine of unlimited power. 
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By the rules of that system, the people are disconnected 
from the state: they are its subjects; it is their lord! 
These ideas, founded in the love of power, and long sup- 
ported by the excess and the abuse of it, are yielding, in 
our age, to other opinions ; and the civilized world seems 
at last to be proceeding to the conviction of that fun- 
damental and manifest truth, that the powers of govern- 
ment are but a trust, and that they cannot be lawfully 
exercised but for the good of the community. As knowl- 
edge is more and more extended, this conviction becomes 
more and more general. Knowledge, in truth, is the 
great siin in the firmament. Life and power are scattered 
with all its beams. The prayer of the Grecian champion 
when enveloped in unnatural clouds and darkness is the 
appropriate political supplication for the people of every 
country not yet blessed with free institutions : 

** Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore. 
Give me to see, — and Ajax asks no more." 

36. We may hope that the growing influence of 
enlightened sentiment will promote the permanent peace 
of the world. Wars to maintain family alliances, to 
uphold or to cast down dynasties, and to regulate succes- 
sions to thrones, which have occupied so much room* in 
the history of modern times, if not less likely to happen 
at all, will be less likely to become general and invoh^e 
many nations, as the great principle shall be more and 
more established, that the interest of the world is peace, 
and its first great statute, that every nation possess the 
power of establishing a government for itself. But public 
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opinion has attained, also, an influence over governments 
which do not admit the popular principle into their 
organization. A necessary respect for the jud^ent of 
the world operates, in some measure, as a control over 
the most unlimited forms of authority. It is owing, 
perhaps, to this truth, that the interesting struggle of 
the Greeks has been suffered to go on so long without a 
direct interference, either to wrest that country from its 
present masters, or to execute the system of pacification 
by force, and with united strength lay the neck of Chris- 
tian and civilized Greek at the foot of the barbarian 
Turk. Let us thank God that we live in an age when 
something has influence besides the bayonet, and when 
the sternest authority does not venture to encounter the 
scorching power of public reproach. Any attempt of the 
kind I have mentioned should be met by one universal 
burst of indignation ; the air of the civilized world ought 
to be made too warm to be comfortably breathed by any 
one who would hazard it. 

37. It is, indeed, a touching reflection, that while, in 
the fullness of our country's happiness, we rear this 
monument to her honor, we look for instruction in our 
undertaking to a country which is now in fearful contest, 
not' for works of art or memorials of glory, but for her 
own existence. Let her be assured that she is not for- 
gotten in the world, that her efforts are applauded, and 
that constant prayers ascend for her success. And let 
us cherish a confident hope for her final triumph. If 
the true spark of religious and civil liberty be kindled, it 
will burn. Human agency cannot extinguish it. Like 
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the earth's central fire, it may be smothered for a tune; 
the ocean may overwhelm it; mountains may press it 
down; but its inherent and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, and at some time or 
other, in some place or other, the volcano will break out, 
and flame up to heaven. 

38. Among the great events of the half century we 
must reckon, certainly, the revolution of South America ; 
and we are not likely to overrate the importance of that 
revolution, either to the people of the country itself or 
to the rest of the world. The late Spanish colonies, now 
independent states, under circumstances less favorable, 
doubtless, than attended our own Revolution, have yet 
successfully commenced their national existence. They 
have accomplished the great object of establishing their 
independence; they are known and acknowledged in the 
world: and although in regard to their systems of gov- 
ernment, their sentiments on religious toleration, and 
their provisions for public instruction, they may have 
yet much to learn, it must be admitted that they have 
risen to the condition of settled and established states 
more rapidly than could have been reasonably antici- 
pated. They already furnish an exhilarating example of 
the difference between free governments and despotic 
misrule. Their commerce, at this moment, creates a new 
activity in all the great marts of the world. They show 
themselves able, by an exchange of commodities, to bear 
a useful part in the intercourse of nations. 

39. A new spirit of enterprise and industry begins to 
prevail; all the great interests of society receive a salu- 
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tary impulse; and the progress of information not only 
testifies to an improved condition, but itself constitutes 
the highest and most essential improvement. 

40. When the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, the 
existence of South America was scarcely felt in the civ- 
ilized world. The thirteen little Colonies of North Amer- 
ica habitually called themselves the * * Continent. ' ' Borne 
down by colonial subjugation, monopoly, and bigotry, 
these vast regions of the south were hardly visible above 
the horizon. But in our day there has been, as it were, 
a new creation. The southern hemisphere emerges from 
the sea. Its lofty mountains begin to lift themselves into 
the light of heaven; its broad and fertile plains stretch 
out in beauty to the eye of civilized man; and at the 
mighty bidding of the voice of political liberty the waters 
of darkness retire. 

41. And now let us indulge an honest exultation in 
the conviction of the benefit which the example of our 
country has produced, and is likely to produce, on human 
freedom and human happiness. Let us endeavor to com- 
prehend in all its magnitude, and to feel in all its 
importance, the part assigned to us in the great drama 
of human affairs. We are placed at the head of the sys- 
tem of representative and popular governments. Thus 
far our example shows that such governments are com- 
patible, not only with respectability and power, but with 
repose, with peace, with security of personal rights, with 
good laws, and a just administration. 

42. We are not propagandists. Wherever other sys- 
tems are preferred, either as being thought better in 
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themselves, or as better suited to existing conditions, we 
leave the preference to be enjoyed. Our history hitherto 
proves, however, that the popular form is practicable, 
and that with wisdom and knowledge men may govern 
themselves ; and the duty incumbent on us is to preserve 
the consistency of this cheering example, and take care 
that nothing may weaken its authority with the world. 
If, in our case, the representative system ultimately fail, 
popular governments must be pronounced impossible. 
No combination of circumstances more favorable to the 
experiment can ever be expected to occur. The last 
hopes of mankind, therefore, rest with us ; and if it should 
be proclaimed that our example had become an argu- 
ment against the experiment, the knell of popular- liberty 
would be sounded throughout the earth. 

43. These are excitements to duty, but they are not 
suggestions of doubt. Our history and our condition, all 
that is gone before us, and all that surrounds us, author- 
ize the belief that popular governments, though subject 
to occasional variations, in form perhaps not always for 
the better, may yet, in their general character, be as 
durable and permanent as other systems. We know, 
indeed, that in our country any other is impossible. The 
principle of free governments adheres to the American 
soil. It is bedded in it, immovable as its mountains. 

44. And let the sacred obligations which have 
devolved on this generation and on us sink deep into our 
hearts. Those who established our liberty and our gov- 
ernment are daily dropping from among us. The great 
trust now descends to new hands. Let us apply our- 
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selves to that which is presented to us as our appropriate 
object. We can win no laurels in a war for independence. 
Earlier and worthier hands have gathered them all. Nor 
are there places for us by the side of Solon and Alfred 
and other founders of states. Our fathers have filled 
them. But there remains to us a great duty of defense 
and preservation ; and there is opened to us, also, a noble 
pursuit to which the spirit of the times strongly invites 
us. Our proper business is improvement. Let our age 
be the age of improvement. In a day of peace, let us 
advance the arts of peace and the works of peace. Let 
us develop the resources of our land, call forth its powers, 
build up its institutions, promote all its great interests, 
and see whether we also, in our day and generation, may 
not perform something worthy to be remembered. Let 
us cultivate a true spirit of union and harmony. In 
pursuing the great objects which our condition points 
out to us, let us act under a settled conviction and an 
habitual feeling, that these twenty-four States are one 
country. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle 
of our duties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole 
of the vast field in which we are called to act. Let our 
object be, our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And, by the blessing of God, may that 
country itself become a vast and splendid monument, not 
of oppression and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and 
of Liberty, upon which the world may gaze with admira- 
tion forever ! 
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WEBSTER'S BUNKER HILL ADDRESS 

Outline Showing Paragraph Themes and Paragraph Groupings 

\. Interest in the occasion. 

2. Reasons why we need not repress this emotion. 

3. Interest in discovery of continent. 

4. Interest in the establishment of early colonies. 

5. Still greater interest in American Revolution. 

6. History of movement for building monument, and expres 
sion of hope. 

7. Why we rear the monument. 

8. Extraordinary character of the age in America. 

9. Revolutionary changes in both Europe and America. 

10. General progress of knowledge in both Europe and America. 

11. All this has happened within the life time of some here. 

12. Tribute to survivors of Bunker Hill. 
Tribute to dead heroes of Bunker Hill. 
Tribute to Warren. 

(Transition to next topic.) 

Tribute to veterans of other battlefields. 

Expression of kindly wishes. 

Situation before the battle. 

The hour of test. 

Spirit of unity among the colonies. 

Struggle of colonists raised to dignity of revolution. 

Moral effect of battle. 

(Transition to next topic.) 

Explanation of attitude toward Lafayette. 

Eulogy of Lafayette. 

Tribute and expression of good wishes. 

Reflections on changes within fifty years. 

Chief distinction, community of opinion. 

Improvement in personal conditions of individuals. 

Improvement in politics and government. 

Contrast in movement here and abroad. 

Our fortunate situation. 

Situation in Europe. 

People everywhere beginning to think on political topics. 

Contrast between old idea of government and new. 

Expression of hope that enlightened sentiment may pro- 
mote peace. 

Tribute to Greece. 

Revolutions in South America among great events. 

New spirit exhibited in countries of South America. 

Contrast between South America of fifty years ago and 
of to-day. 

Our position and our responsibility. 
What we should do. A warning. 
Excitements to duty, not expressions of doubt. 
Final appeal. 
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NOTES 

"Webster was a great orator, and at 
Bunker Hill he had the inspiration of a 
great occasion and a great audience. 
Perhaps no other orator in all the world 
ever had an audience that for numbers, ' 
intelligence, and enthusiasm equalled 
that which massed itself about the great 
American statesman as he stood on the 
scene of the first great battle of the 
DANIEL WEBSTEB American Revolution. It has been said 

that more than fifty thousand people 
crowded the slopes of Bunter Hill that perfect summer day, — 
the 17th of June, 1825, Forty survivors of the battle and one 
hundred other veterans of the Revolution occupied places on the 
platform. General Lafayette was the guest of honor. 

1. The Colony referred to in paragraph 4 is probably the 
Maryland Colony on St. Mary's River. 

2. Paragraph 9 contains references to the French Revolu- 
tion, the establishment of republican governments in South 
America, and the JJonroe Doctrine. 

3. "Yonder proud ships . . ." The National navy yard 
at Charlestown is only a littW way from Bunker Hill. 

4. "Another mom . , ," The quotation is from Paradise 
Lost. 

5. "But, ah! Him! . . ." General Joseph Warren. 

6. Totamque infusa , . ." " One soul is shed throi^h all, 
that quickeneth all the mass, and with the body vast is blended." 
Aeneid, Bsok VI, 725. 

7. "The 17th of June saw the four New England col- 
onies ..." Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, 

8. "Serus in coelum redeas . . ." "Late into heav^i 
may you return." Horace, I, ii, 45. 
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9. *^ Dispel this cloud . /' Illiad, XVII, 729 (Pope's 
translation). 

10. Solon, about 600 B. C, framed a famous code of laws for 
the Athenians. 

11. Alfred the Great of England about the close of the 9th 
century reduced the Anglo-Saxon laws to a somewhat definite 
system. 

STUDIES 

Why are paragraphs 1 to 7 grouped together? Why are 
paragraphs 8 to 40 placed within the same group? Why are 
paragraphs 41 to 44 bracketed as one division? Why are para- 
graphs 3 and 4 bracketed with, and yet in a measure separated 
from 1, 2 and 5? What is the theme in division B? Give the 
theme in each of the sub-groups, — a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j. Why 
are paragraphs 15 and 23 designated transition paragraphs? 
There are really two themes in paragraph 21 ; the outline gives 
but one of these, what is the other ? Some one has said that the 
Bunker HiU address is a series of brilliant fragments; either 
justify or disprove this criticism. 

WEBSTER'S PHRASAL POWER 

Webster possessed unusual phrasal power, and in his phrases 
he makes an especial lise of brilliant connoting words, words that 
make special appeal to the emotions. In the opening sentence 
he uses the phrase ** uncounted multitude." The word ** multi- 
tude" is what someone has called a ** mouth-filling and ear- 
satisfying word"; that is, it is easy to articulate, and its tone- 
color or sound quality is pleasing to the ear. Furthermore, it 
is a word that carries along with it a chain or train of emotional 
associations. ''Multitude" is used one hundred sixteen times 
in the Scriptures. It is, in fact, what is sometimes called a 
Scripture word; that is, it is a word that the child learns in 
connection with sermon or Biblical story; hence it carries with 
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it all the sense of awe, mystery, and wonder that children asso- 
ciate with their religious training. The adjective '* uncounted" 
is a pleasing tone-color word ; and it suggests an idea of indefinite 
vastness, the very indefiniteness heightening the effect. The 
two words constitute a resounding phrase; and in it we can 
hear the echoes of a hundred childhood experiences in Sabbath 
school, or sermon, or in the awe-inspiring ceremonies of the 
Church. 

Give in your own words the meaning of each of the follow- 
ing examples of brilliant phrasing, and see if you can discover 
the secret of the effectiveness of each : 

** spacious temple of the firmament'' 

*'sepulchers of our fathers" 

"ground distinguished by their valor" 

** subsequent history would have poured its light" 

** enjoy and suffer the allotments of humanity" 

** shattered bark" 

**the shades of night falling on the sea" 

**the stronger billows of alternate hope and despair" 

**a moment of rapture and ecstasy" 

** every memorial of these worthy ancestors" 

**we shall not stand unmoved on the shores of Plymouth, while 

the sea continues to wash it" 
**in the midst of this cloud of witnesses" 
** springing from a broad foundation" 
'* massive solidity" 
** unadorned grandeur" 

**no inscriptions on entablatures less broad than the earth" 
** prolong the memorial" 
'*a memorial of our convictions" 
** maternal lips" 
"weary and w^ithered age" 
"desponding patriotism" 
"parting day" 
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''great forests of the west prostrated beneath the arm of success- 

. ful industry" 

commerce that leaves no sea unexplored" 
revenue adequate to all the exigencies of government" 
has shaken to the center her political fabric" 
unaccustomed soimds of liberty" 
beyond the track of the sun" 

a faint abstract of the things which have happened" 
this renowned theater of their courage and patriotism" 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened out our lives" 
no roar of the hostile cannon", **the impetuous charge" 
the summoning of all that is manly to repeated resistance" 
a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant" 
unutterable emotions", ** issue of the combat" 
universal jubilee", ** felicity of position" 
this broken band", *'the light of liberty" 
the premature victim of his own self-devoting heart" 
ere he saw the star of his country rise" 
consecrated spot" 

received the overflowings of a universal gratitude" 
tumult of contending feelings", ** exultation of victory" 
your young valor defended", ** unworthy boon" 
most indignant patriotism", **the immortal Warren" 
unfinished furrow" 

nor will threats of a halter intimidate" 
side by side to triumph or to fall together" 
that fearful crisis" 

severe proof of their own true devotion" 
these infant states", *' occasion too severe for eulogy" 
solemn commemoration", ** ardent bosom" 
incredible diligence", '*the trying scenes of the war" 
departed patriots", ** immortal band" 
common tide", ** great chord of sentiment" 
vast commerce of ideas", ** vastly augmented consumption" 
ancient opinions" 
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from the closet and the public halls*' 

like the chariot wheels in the races of antiquity'' 

the ax was not among the instruments" 

it was the master work of the world" 

the popular principle" 

the glorious prerogative of the empire of knowledge" 

where the bayonet is at their throats" 

enveloped in unnatural clouds and darkness" 

to uphold or cast down dynasties" 

the system of pacification by force", ** despotic misrule" ' 

salutary impulse", ** colonial subjugation" 

mighty bidding of the voice of political liberty" 

the great drama of human affairs 

the knell of popular liberty 

free government adheres to the American soil 

circle of our duties" 

may that country itself become a vast and splendid monument" 
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THE THREE STRANGERS 

THOMAS HARDY 

Among the few features of agricultural England which 
retain an appearance but little modified by the lapse of 
centuries, may be reckoned the high, grassy and furzy 
downs, coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are indifferently 
called, that fill a large area of certain counties in the 
south and south-west. If any mark of human occupation 
is met with hereon, it usually takes the form of the 
solitary cottage of some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood on such a 
down, and may possibly be standing there now. In spite 
of its loneliness, however, the spot, by actual measure- 
ment, was not more than five miles from a county- town. 
Yet that affected it little. Five miles of irregular upland, 
during the long inimical seasons, with their sleets, snows, 
rains, and mists, afford withdrawing space enough to 
isolate a Timon^ or a Nebuchadnezzar^ ; much less, in fair 
weather, to please the less repellent tribe, the poets, 
philosophers, artists, and others who ** conceive and 
meditate of pleasant things.^' 

Some old earthen camp or barrow, some clump of 
trees, at least some starved fragment of ancient hedge is 
usually taken advantage of in the erection of these for- 
lorn dwellings. But, in the present case, such a kind of 
shelter had been disregarded. Higher Crowstairs, as the 
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house was called, stood quite detached and undefended. 
The only reason for its precise situation seemed to be the 
crossing of two footpaths at right angles hard by, which 
may have crossed there and thus for a good five hundred 
years. Hence the house was exposed to the elements on 
all sides. But, though the wind up here blew unmistak- 
ably when it did blow, and the rain hit hard whenever 
it fell, the various weathers of the winter season were 
not quite so formidable on the coomb as they were 
imagined to be by dwellers on low ground. The raw rimes 
were not so pernicious as in the hollows, and the frosts 
were scarcely so severe. When the shepherd and his 
family who tenanted the house were pitied for their suf- 
ferings from the exposure, they said that upon the whole 
they were less inconvenienced by **wuzzes and flames" 
(hoarses and phlegms) than when they lived by the 
stream of a snug neighboring valley. 

The night of March 28, 182 — , was precisely one of the 
nights that were wont to call forth these expressions of 
conuniseration. The level rainstorm smote walls, slopes, 
and hedges like the clothyard shafts of Senlac 
and Crecy.^ The gable-end of the cottage was stained- 
with wet, and the eavesdroppings flapped against the 
wall. Yet never was commiseration for the shepherd 
more misplaced. For that cheerful rustic was enter- 
taining a large party in glorification of the christening of 
his second girl. 

The guests had arrived before the rain began to fall, 
and they were all now assembled in the chief or living 
room of the dwelling. A glance into the apartment at 
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eight o 'clock on this eventful evening would have resulted 
in the opinion that it was as cozy and comfortable a nook 
as could be wished for in boisterous weather. The calling 
of its inhabitants was proclaimed by a number of highly 
polished sheep-crooks without stems that were hung orna- 
mentally over the fireplace, the curl of each shining crook 
varying from the antiquated type engraved in the 
patriarchal pictures of old family Bibles to the most 
approved fashion of the last local sheep-fair. The room 
was lighted by half-a-dozen candles, having wicks only a 
trifle smaller than the grease which enveloped them, in 
candlesticks that were never used but at high-days, holy- 
days, and family feasts. The lights were scattered about 
the room, two of them standing on the chimney-piece. 
This position of candles was in itself significant. Candles 
on the chimney-piece always meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to give sub- 
stance, blazed a fire of thorns, that crackled **like the 
laughter of the fool. ' ' ^ 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of these, five 
women, wearing gowns of various bright hues, sat in 
chairs along the wall; girls shy and not shy filled the 
window-bench; four men, including Charley Jake, the 
hedge-carpenter, Elijah New, the parish-clerk, and John 
Pitcher, a neighbor-dairyman, the shepherd's fatjier-in- 
law, lolled in the settle ; a young man and maid, who were 
blushing over tentative ^pourparlers on a life companion- 
ship, sat beneath the corner-cupboard; iand an elderly 
engaged man of fifty or upward moved restlessly about 
from spots where his betrothed was not to the spot where 
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she was. Enjoyment was pretty general, and so much the 
more prevailed in being unhampered by conventional 
restrictions. Absolute confidence in each other's good 
opinion begat perfect ease, while the finishing stroke of 
manner, amounting to a truly princely serenity, was lent 
to the majority by the absence of any expression or trait 
denoting that they Avished to get on in the world, enlarge 
their minds, or do any eclipsing thing whatever — which 
nowadays so generally nips the bloom and bonhomie of 
all except the two extremes of the social scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife being a 
dairyman's daughter from a vale at a distance, who 
brought fifty guineas in her pocket — and kept them there, 
till they should be required for ministering to the needs 
of a coming family. This frugal woman had been some- 
what exercised as to the character that should be given 
to the gathering, A sit-still party had its advantages ; but 
an undisturbed position of ease in chairs and settles 
was apt to lead on the men to such an unconscionable deal 
of toping that they would sometimes fairly drink the 
house dry. A dancing-party was the alternative; but 
this, while avoiding the foregoing objection on the score 
of good drink, had a counterbalancing disadvantage in 
the matter of good victuals, the ravenous appetites engen- 
dered by the exercise causing immense havoc in the 
buttery. Shepherdess Fennel fell back upon the inter- 
mediate plan of mingling short dances with short periods 
of talk and singing, so as hinder any ungovernable rage 
in either. But this scheme was entirely confined to her 
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own gentle mind : the shepherd himself was in the mood 
to exhibit the most reckless phases of hospitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about twelve years 
of age, who had a wonderful dexterity in jigs and reels, 
though his fingers were so small and short as to necessi- 
tate a constant shifting for the high notes, from which 
he scrambled back to the first position with sounds not 
of unmixed purity of tone. At seven the shrill tweedle- 
dee of this youngster had begun, accompanied by a boom- 
ing ground-bass from Elijah New, the parish-clerk, who 
had thoughtfully brought with him his favorite musical 
instrument, the serpent. Dancing was instantaneous, 
Mrs. Fennel privately enjoining the players on no account 
to let the dance exceed the length of a quarter of an hour. 

But Elijah and the boy, in the excitement of their posi- 
tion, quite forgot the injunction. Moreover, Oliver Giles, 
a man of seventeen, one of the dancers, who was enam- 
oured of his partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling 
years, had recklessly handed a new crown-piece to the 
musicians, as a bribe to keep going as long as they had 
muscle and wind. Mrs. Fennel, seeing the steam begin 
to generate on the countenances of her guests, crossed 
over and touched the fiddler's elbow and put her hand 
on the serpent's mouth. But they took no notice, and 
fearing she might lose her character of genial hostess if 
she were to interfere too markedly, she retired and sat 
down helpless. And so the dance whizzed on with cumu- 
lative fury, the performers moving in their planet-like 
courses, direct and retrograde, from apogee to perigee, 
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till the hand of the well-kicked clock'' at the bottom of the 
room had travelled over the circmnf erence of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course of enact- 
ment within Fennel's pastoral dwelling, an incident 
having considerable bearing on the party had occurred 
in the gloomy night without. Mrs. Fennel's concern 
about the growing fierceness of the dance corresponded 
in point of time with the ascent of a human figure to the 
solitary hill of Higher Crowstairs from the direction of 
the distant town. This personage strode on through the 
rain without a pause, following the little worn path which, 
further on its course, skirted the shepherd 's cottage. 

It was nearly the time of full moon, and on this account, 
though the sky was lined with a uniform sheet of dripping 
cloud, ordinary objects out of doors were readily visible. 
The sad wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian to be a 
man of supple frame; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect and instinctive 
agility, though not so far as to be otherwise than rapid 
of motion when occasion required. At a rough guess, he 
might have been about forty years of age. He appeared 
tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or other person accus- 
tomed to the judging of men's heights by the eye, would 
have discerned that this was chiefly owing to his gaunt- 
ness, and that he was not more than five-feet-eight or 
nine. 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread, there was 
caution in it, as in that of one who mentally feels his 
way; and despite the fact that it was not a black coat 
nor a dark garment of any sort that he wore, there was 
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something about him which suggested that he naturally 
belonged to the black-coated tribes of men. His clothes 
were of fustian, and his boots hobnailed, yet in his prog- 
ress he showed not the mud-accustomed bearing of hob- 
nailed and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the shep- 
herd's premises the rain came down, or rather came 
along, with yet more determined violence. The outskirts 
of the little settlement partially broke the force of wind 
and rain, and this induced him to stand still. The most 
salient of the shepherd's domestic erections was an 
empty sty at the forward corner of his hedgeless garden, 
for in these latitudes the principle of masking the home- 
lier features of your establishment by a conventional 
frontage was unknown. The traveller's eye was 
attracted to this small building by the pallid shine 
of the wet slates that covered it. He turned aside, 
and, finding it empty, stood under the pent-roof for 
shelter. 

While he stood, the boom of . the serpent within the . 
adjacent house, and the lesser strains of the fiddler, 
reached the spot as an accompaniment to the surging hiss 
of the flying rain on the sod, its louder beating on the 
cabbage-leaves of the garden, on the eight or ten beehives 
just discernible by the path, and its dripping from the 
eaves into a row of buckets and pans that had been 
placed under the walls of the cottage. For at Higher 
Crowstairs, as at all such elevated domiciles, the grand 
difficulty of housekeeping was an insufficiency of water; 
and a casual rainfall was utilized by turning out, as 
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catchers, every utensil that the house contaiued. Some 
queer stories might be told of the contrivances for econ- 
omy in suds and dish-waters that are absolutely necessi- 
tated in upland habitations during the droughts of 
summer. But at this season there were no such exigen- 
cies ; a mere acceptance of what the skies bestowed was 
sufficient for an abundant store. 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased and the house 
was silent. This cessation of activity aroused the solitary 
pedestriSin from the reverie into which he had lapsed, 
and, emerging from the shed, with an apparently new 
intention, he walked up the path to the house-door. 
Arrived here, his first act was to kneel down on a large 
stone beside the row of vessels, and to drink a copious 
draught from one of them. Having quenched his thirst 
he rose and lifted his hand to knock, but paused with 
his eye upon the panel. Since the dark surface of the 
wood revealed absolutely nothing, it was evident that he 
must be mentally looking through the door, as if he 
. wished to measure thereby all the possibilities that a 
house of this sort might include, and how they might 
bear upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned and surveyed the scene 
around. Not a soul was anywhere visible. The garden- 
path stretched downward from his feet, gleaming like the 
track of a snail; the roof of the little well (mostly dry), 
the well cover, the top rail of the garden-gate, were var- 
nished with the same dull liquid glaze; while, far away 
in the vale, a faint whiteness of more than usual extent 
showed that the rivers were high in the meads. Beyond 
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all this winked a few bleared lamplights through the 
beating drops — lights that denoted the situation of the 
country-town from which he had appeared to come. The 
absence of all notes of life in that direction seemed to 
clinch his intentions, and he knocked at the door. Within, 
a desultory chat had taken the place of movement and 
musical sound. The hedge-carpenter was suggesting a 
song to the company, which nobody just then was inclined 
to undertake, so that the knock afforded a not unwelcome 
diversion. 

' * Walk in ! ' ' said the shepherd promptly. 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the night our 
pedestrian appeared upon the door-mat. The shepherd 
arose, snuffed two of the nearest candles, and turned 
to look at him. 

Their light disclosed that the stranger was dark in 
complexion and not unprepossessing as to feature. His 
hat, which for a moment he did not remove, hung low 
over his eyes, without concealing that they were large, 
open, and determined, moving with a flash rather than a 
glance round the room. He seemed pleased with his ^ 
survey, and, baring his shaggy head, said, in a rich deep 
voice, ''The rain is so heavy, friends, that I ask leave to 
come in and rest awhile. ' ' 

''To be sure, stranger,'' said the shepherd. "And 
faith, you Ve been lucky in choosing your time, for we are 
having a bit of a fling for a glad cause — though, to be 
sure, a man could hardly wish that glad cause to happen 
more than once a year. ' ' 

"Nor less,'' spoke up a woman. ^'For 'tis best to get 
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your family over and done with, as soon as you can, so 
as to be all the earlier out of the fag o't." 

*'And what may be this glad cause?'' asked the 
stranger. 

''A birth and christening,'' said the shepherd. 

The stranger hoped his host might not be made 
unhappy either by too many or too few of such episodes, 
and being invited by a gesture to a pull at the mug, he 
readily acquiesced. His manner, which, before entering, 
had been so dubious, was now altogether that of a care- 
less and candid man. 

''Late to be traipsing athwart this coomb — ^hey?" said 
the engaged man of fifty. 

''Late it is, master, as you say — I'll take a seat in the 
chimney corner, if you have nothing to urge against it, 
ma 'am ; for I am a little moist on the side that was next 
the rain." 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennel assented, and made room for 

the self-invited comer, who, having got completely 

inside the chimney-corner, stretched out his legs and 

•his arms with the expansiveness of a person quite at 

home. 

"Yes, I am rather cracked in the vamp," he said freely, 
seeing that the eyes of the shepherd's wife fell upon his 
boots, "and I am not well fitted either. I have had some 
rough times lately, and have been forced to pick up what 
I can get in the way of wearing, but I must find a suit 
better fit for working-days when I reach home." 

"One of hereabouts?" she inquired. 

"Not quite that — further up the country." 
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"The absence of all notes of life in that direction seemed to clinch 
hia intention, and he knocked at the door." 



**I thought so. And so be I; and by your tongue you 
come from my neighborhood." 

*'But you would hardly have heard of me," he said 
quickly. **My time would be long before yours, ma'am, 
you see." 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his hostess had 
the effect of stopping her cross-examination. 

''There is only one thing more wanted to make me 
happy," continued the new-comer. ''And that is a little 
baccy, which I am sorry to say I am out of." 

"I'll fill your pipe," said the shepherd. 

"I must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise." 

"A smoker, and no pipe about 'ee?" 

"I have dropped it somewhere on the road." 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new clay pipe, 
saying, as he did so, "Hand me your baccy-box — ^I'll fill 
that too, now I am about it. ' ' 

The man went through the movement of searching his 
pockets. 

"Lost that too?" said his entertainer, with some 
surprise. 

"I am afraid so," said the man with some confusion. 
' * Give it to me in a screw of paper. ' ' Lighting his pipe 
at the candle with a suction that drew the whole flame 
into the bowl, he resettled himself in the corner and bent 
his looks upon the faint steam from his damp legs, as if 
he wished to say no more. 

Meanwhile the general body of guests had been taking 
little notice of this visitor by reason of an absorbing 
discussion in which they were engaged with the band 
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about a tune for the next dance. The matter being settled, 
they were about to stand up when an interruption came 
in the shape of another knock at the door. 

At the sound of the same the man in the chimney- 
comer took up the poker and began stirring the brands 
as if doing it thoroughly were the one aim of his exist- 
ence; and a second time the shepherd said, **Walk in!'' 
In a moment another man stood upon the straw-woven 
door-mat. He too was a stranger. 

This individual was one of a type radically different 
from the first. There was more of the commonplace in 
his manner, and a certain jovial cosmopolitanism sat 
upon his features. He was several years older than the 
first arrival, his hair being slightly frosted, his eyebrows 
bristly, and his whiskers cut back from his cheeks. His 
face was rather full and flabby, and yet it was not alto- 
gether a face without power. A few grog-blossoms 
marked the neighborhood of his nose. He flung back his 
long drab great-coat, revealing that beneath it he wore 
a suit of cinder-gray shade throughout, large heavy seals, 
of some metal or other that would take a polish, dangling 
from his fob as his only personal ornament. Shaking 
the water-drops from his low-crowned glazed hat, ho said, 
''I must ask for a few minutes' shelter, comrades, or I 
shall be wetted to my skin before I get to Casterbridge. ' ' 

''Make yourself at home, master," said the shepherd, 
perhaps a trifle less heartily than on the first occasion. 
Not that Fennel had the least tinge of niggardliness in 
his composition ; but the room was far from large, spare 
chairs were not numerous, and damp companions were 
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not altogether desirable at close quarters for the women 
and girls in their bright-colored gowns. 

However, the second comer, after takiiig off his great- 
coat, and hanging his hat on a nail in one of the ceiling- 
beams as if he had been specially invited to put it there^ 
advanced and sat down at the table. This had been 
pushed so closely into the chimney-comer, to give all 
available room to the dancers, that its inner edge grazed 
the elbow of the man who had ensconced himself by the 
fire; aild thus the two strangers were brought into close 
companionship. They nodded to each other by way of 
breaking the ice of unacquaintance, and the first stranger 
handed his neighbor the family mug — a huge vessel of 
brown ware, having its upper edge worn away like a 
threshold by the rub of whole generations of thirsty lips 
that had gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the follow- 
ing inscription burnt upon its rotund side in yellow 
letters. 

THERE IS NO FUN 
UNTILL i CUM. 

The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug to his lips, 
and drank on, and on, and on — till a curious blueness 
overspread the countenance of the shepherd's wife, who 
had regarded with no little surprise the first stranger's 
free offer to the second of what did not belong to him 
to dispense. 

**I knew it I'' said the toper to the shepherd with much 
satisfaction. **When I walked up your garden before 
coming in, and saw the hives all in a row, I said to 
myself, * Where there's bees there's honey, and where 
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there's honey there's mead.' But mead of such a truly 
comfortable sort as this I really didn't expect to meet in 
my older days." He took yet another pull at the mug, 
till it assumed an ominous elevation. 

**Glad you enjoy it!" said the shepherd warmly. 

**It is goodish mead," assented Mrs. Fennel, with an 
absence of enthusiasm which seemed to say that it was 
possible to buy praise for one's cellar at too heavy a 
price. *^It is trouble enough to make — and really I 
hardly think we shall make any more. For honey sells 
well, and we ourselves can make shift with a drop o' 
small mead and metheglin for common use from the 
comb- washings. ' ' 

**0, but you'll never have the heart!" reproachfully 
cried the stranger in cinder-gray, after taking up the mug 
a third time and setting it down empty. ^ * I love mead, 
when 'tis old like this, as I love to go to church o' Sun- 
days, or to relieve the needy any day of the week." 

^*Ha, ha, ha!" said the man in the chimney-corner, 
who, in spite of the taciturnity induced ly the pipe of 
tobacco, could not or would not refrain from this slight 
testimony to his comrade's humor. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of the purest 
first-year or maiden honey, four pounds to the gallon — 
with its due complement of white of eggs, cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes of 
working, bottling, and cellaring — tasted remarkably 
strong; but it did not taste so strong as it actually was. 
Hence, presently, the stranger in cinder-gray at the table, 
moved by its creeping influence, unbuttoned his waist- 
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coat, threw himself back in his chair, spread his legs, and 
made his presence felt in various ways. 

**Well, well, as I say,^' he resumed, **I am going to 
Casterbridge, and to Casterbridge I must go. I should 
have been almost there by this time; but the rain drove 
me into your dwelling, and I'm not sorry for it.*' 

**You don't live in Casterbridge?" said the shepherd. 

*^Not as yet; though I shortly mean to move there." 

** Going to set up in trade, perhaps?" 

**No, no," said the shepherd's wife. **It is easy to see 
that the gentleman is rich, and don't want to work at 
anything. ' ' 

The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to consider 
whether he would accept that definition of himself. He 
presently rejected it by answering, ''Rich is not quite the 
word for me, dame. I do work, and I must work. And 
even if I only get to Casterbridge by midnight I must 
begin work there at eight tomorrow morning. Yes, het 
or wet, blow or snow, famine or sword, my day's work 
tomorrow muslfbe done. ' ' 

' ' Poor man ! Then, in spite o ' seeming, you be worse 
off than we ? " replied the shepherd 's wife. 

' ' 'Tis the nature of my trade, men and maidens. 'Tis 
the nature of my trade more than my poverty. . . . 
But really and truly I must up and off, or I shan't get a 
lodging in the town." However, the speaker did not 
move, and directly added, ''There's time for one more 
draught of friendship before I go; and I'd perform it at 
once if the mug were not dry." 

* ' Here 's the mug o ' small, ' ' said Mrs. Fennel. ^ ' Small, 
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we call it, though to be sure 'tis only the first wash o ' the 
combs. ' ' 

**No/' said Ihe stranger disdainfully. '^I won't spoil 
your first kindness by partaking o' your second.'' 

* * Certainly not, ' ' broke in Fennel. * * We don 't increase 
and multiply every day, and I '11 fill the mug again. ' ' He 
went away to the dark place under the stairs where the 
barrel stood. The shepherdess followed him. 

* ' Why should you do this ? ' ' she said reproachfully, as 
soen as they were alone. '^He's emptied it once, though 
it held enough for ten people ; and now he 's not contented 
wi ' the small, but must needs call for more o ' the strong ! 
And a stranger unbeknown to any of us. For my part, 
I don 't like the look o ' the man at all. ' ' 

* * But he 's in the house, my honey ; and 'tis a wet night, 
and a christening. Daze it, what 's a cup of mead more or 
less f There '11 be plenty more next bee-burning. ' ' 

**Very well — this time then," she answered, looking 
wistfully at the barrel. *^But what is the man's calling, 
and where is he one of, that he should come in and join 
us like this?" 

* * I don 't know. I '11 ask him again. ' ' 

The catastrophe of having the mug drained dry at one 
pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was eJBfectually 
guarded against this time by Mrs. Fennel. She poured 
out his allowance in a small cup, keeping the large one 
at a discreet distance from him. When he had tossed oflf 
his portion the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the 
stranger's occupation. 

The latter did not inamediately reply, and the man in 
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the chimney-corner, with sudden demonstrativeness, said, 
** Anybody may know my trade — I'm a wheelwright.'' 

*'A very good trade for these parts," said the 
shepherd. 

**And anybody may know mine — if they've the sense 
to find it out,*' said the stranger in cinder-gray. 

**You may generally tell what a man is by his claws," 
observed the hedge-carpenter, looking at his own hands. 
* -My fingers be as full of thorns as an old pin-cushion is of 
pins. ' ' 

The hands of the man in the chimney-corner instinc- 
tively sought the shade, and he gazed into the fire as he 
resumed his pipe. The man at the table took up the 
hedge-carpenter's remark, and added smartly, **True; 
but the oddity of my trade is that, instead of setting a 
mark upon me, it sets a mark upon my customers. ' ' 

No observation being offered by anybody in elucidation 
of this enigma, the shepherd's wife once more called for 
a song. The same obstacles presented themselves as at 
the former time — one had no voice, another had forgotten 
the first verse. The stranger at the table, whose soul had 
now risen to a good working temperature, relieved the 
difficulty by exclaiming that, to start the company, he 
would sing himself. Thrusting one thumb into the arm- 
hole of his waistcoat, he waved the other hand in the air, 
and, with an extemporizing gaze at the shining sheep - 
crooks above the mantel-piece, began : 

* * O my trade it is the rarest one. 
Simple shepherds all — 
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My trade is a sight to see ; 
For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, 
And waft 'em to a far countree ! ' ' 

The room was silent when he had finished the verse- 



with one exception, that of the man in the chimney; 
corner, who, at the singer's word, ^* Chorus," joined him 
in a deep bass voice of musical relish — 

* ' And waft 'em to a far countree ! ' ' 

Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the parish-clerk, 
the engaged man of fifty, the row of young women against 
the wall, seemed lost in thought not of the gayest 
kind. The shepherd looked meditatively on the ground, 
the shepherdess gazed keenly at the singer, and with 
some suspicion; she was doubting whether this singer 
were merely singing an old song from recollection, or 
was composing one there and then for the occasion. All 
were as perplexed at the obscure revelation as the guests 
at Belshazzar 's^ Feast, except the man in the chimney- 
corner, who quietly said, ^ [ Second verse, stranger, ' ' and 
smoked on. 

The singer thoroughly moistened himself from his lips 
inwards, and went on with the next stanza as requested : 

**My tools are but common ones. 
Simple shepherds all — 
My tools are no sight to see: 
A little hempen string, and a post whereon to swing. 
Are implements enough for me ! ' ' 
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Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was no longei 
any doubt that the stranger was answering his question 
rhythmically. The guests one and all started back with 
suppressed exclamations. The young woman engaged 
to the man of fifty fainted half-way, and would have pro- 
ceeded, but finding him wanting in alacrity for catching 
her she sat down trembling. 

**0h, he's the !" whispered the people in the 

background, mentioning the name of an ominous public 
officer. *^He's come to do it! 'Tis to be at Casterbridge 
tomorrow — the man for sheep-stealing — the poor clock- 
maker we heard of, who used to live away at Shottsford 
and had no work to do — Timothy Summers, whose family 
were a-starving, and so he went out of Shottsford by the 
highroad, and took a sheep in open daylight, defying 
the farmer and the farmer's wife and the farmer's lad, 
and every man jack among 'em. He" (and they nodded 
towards the stranger of the deadly trade) *4s come from 
up the country to do it because there's n6t enough to do 
in his own county-town, and he 's got the place here now 
our own county man's dead; he's going to live in the 
same cottage under the prison wall. ' ' 

The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice of this whis- 
pered string of observations, but again wetted his lips. 
Seeing that his friend in the chimney-corner was the only 
one who reciprocated his joviality in any way, he held 
out his cup towards that appreciative comrade, who also 
held out his own. They clinked together, the eyes of the 
rest of the room hanging upon the singer's actions. He 
parted his lips for the third verse; but at that moment 
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another knock was audible upon the door. This time the 
knock was faint and hesitating. 

The company seemed scared ; the shepherd looked with 
consternation towards the entrance, and it was with some 
eJBfort that he resisted his alarmed wife's deprecatory- 
glance, and uttered for the third time the welcoming 
words, ^^Walk in!'' 

The door was gently opened, and another man stood 
upon the mat. He, like those who had preceded him, was 
a stranger. This time it was a short, small personage, 
of fair complexion, and dressed in a decent suit of dark 
clothes. 

'^Can you tell me the way to ?" he began: when, 

gazing round the room to observe the nature of the com- 
pany amongst whom he had fallen, his eyes lighted on the 
stranger in cinder-gray. It was just at the instant when 
the latter, who had thrown his mind into his song with 
such a will that he scarcely heeded the interruption, 
silenced all whispers and inquiries by bursting into his 
third verse: 

* * Tomorrow is my working day. 
Simple shepherds all — 
Tomorrow is a working day for me : 
For the farmer's sheep is slain, and the lad who did 
it ta'en. 

And on his soul may God ha ' mercy ! " 

The stranger in the chimney-corner, waving cups with 
the singer so heartily that his mead splashed over on the 
hearth, repeated in his bass voice as before : 
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"He stood before them the picture of abject terror— 



* * And on his soul may God ha ' mercy ! ' ' 

All this time the third stranger had been standing in 
the doorway. Finding now that he did not come forward 
or go on speaking, the guests particularly regarded him. 
They noticed to their surprise that he stood before them 
the picture of abject terror — ^his knees trembling, his 
hand shaking so violently that the door-latch by which 
he supported himself rattled audibly: his white lips 
were parted, and his eyes fixed on the merry officer of 
justice in the middle of the room. A moment more and 
he had turned, closed the door and fled. 

**What a man can it be?" said the shepherd. 

The rest, between the awfulness of their late discovery 
and the odd conduct of this third visitor, looked as if they 
knew not what to think, and said nothing. Instinctively 
they withdrew further and further from the grim gentle- 
man in their midst, whom some of them seemed to take 
for the Prince of Darkness himself, till they formed a 
remote circle, an empty space of floor being left between 
them and him — 

**. . . circulus, cujus centrum diabolus.''^ 

The room was so silent — though there were more than 
twenty people in it — that nothing could be heard but the 
patter of the rain against the window-shutters, accom- 
panied by the occasional hiss of a stray drop that fell 
down the chimney into the fire, and the steady puffing of 
the man in the comer, who had now resumed his pipe of 
long clay. 

The stillness was unexpectedly broken. The distant 
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sound of a gun reverberated through the air — ^apparently 
from the direction of the county-town. 

**Be jiggered 1'* cried the stranger who had sung the 
song, jumping up. 

''What does that mean?*' asked several. 

''A prisoner escaped from the jail — that's what it 
means.'' All listened. The sound was repeated, and 
none of them spoke but the man in the chimney-corner, 
who said quietly, ''IVe often been told that in this 
country they fire a gun at such times ; but I never heard 
it till now. ' ' 

' ' I wonder if it is my man ? ' ' murmured the personage 
in cinder-gray. 

' ' Surely it is ! " said the shepherd involuntarily. ' ' And 
surely we Ve zeed him ! That little man who looked in at 
the door by now, and quivered like a leaf when he zeed 
ye and heard your song ! ' ' 

''His teeth chattered, and the breath went out of his 
body, ' ' said the dairyman. 

"And his heart seemed to sink within him like a stone,'* 
said Oliver Giles. 

"And he bolted as if he'd been shot at," said the hedge- 
carpenter. 

"True — ^his teeth chattered, and his heart seemed to 
sink; and he bolted as if he'd been shot at," slowly 
summed up the man in the chimney-corner, 

"I didn't notice it," remarked the hangman. 

"We were all a-wondering what made him run off in 
such a fright," faltered one of the women against the 
wall, * ' and now 'tis explained ! ' ' 
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The firing of the alarm gun went on at intervals, low 
and sullenly, and their suspicions became a certainty. 
The sinister gentleman in cinder-gray roused himself. 
**Is there a constable hereT' he asked, in thick tones. 
**If so, let him step forward.'^ 

The engaged man of fifty stepped quavering out from 
the wall, his betrothed beginning to sob on the back of 
the chair. 

**You are a sworn constable?'^ 

**I be, sir.'* 

**Then pursue the criminal at once, with assistance, 
and bring him back here. He can't have gone far." 

**I will, sir, I will — ^when I've got my staff. E'U go 
home and get it, and come sharp here, and start in a 
body!" 

* 'Staff! — ^never mind your staff; the man '11 be gone!" 

**But I can't do nothing without my staff — can I, 
William, and John, and Charles Jake! No; for there's 
the king's royal crown a-painted on en in yaller and gold, 
and the lion and the unicorn, so as when I raise en up 
and hit my prisoner, 'tis made a lawful blow thereby. I 
wouldn't 'tempt to take up a man without my staff — 
no, not I. If I hadn't the law to gie me courage, why, 
instead o ' my taking up him he might take up me ! " 

**Now I'm a king's man myself, and can give you 
authority enough for this," said the formidable officer 
in gray. *'Now then, all of ye, be ready. Have ye any 
lanterns f ' ' 

**Yes — ^have ye any lanterns? — ^I demand i^I'^ said the 
constable. 
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**And the rest of you able-bodied — ^' 

** Able-bodied men — ^yes — the rest of yel'* said the 
constable. 

**Have you some good stout staves and pitchforks — '^ 

* * Staves and pitchforks — in the name o ' the law ! And 
take ^em in your hands and go in quest, and do as we in 
authority tell ye ! " 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give chase. The 
evidence was, indeed, though circumstantial, so convinc- 
ing, that but little argument was needed to show the 
shepherd *s guests that after what they had seen it would 
look very much like connivance if they did not instantly 
pursue the unhappy third stranger, who could not as yet 
have gone more than a few hundred yards over such 
uneven country. 

A shepherd is always well provided with lanterns ; and, 
lighting these hastily, and with hurdle-staves® in their 
hands, they poured out of the door, taking a direction 
along the crest of the hill, away from the town, the rain 
having fortunately a little abated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by unpleasant 
dreams of her baptism, the child who had been christened 
began to cry heart-brokenly in the room overhead. These 
notes of grief came down through the chinks of the floor * 
to the ears of the women below, who jumped up one by 
one, and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend and comfort 
the baby, for the incidents of the last half -hour greatly 
oppressed them. Thus in the space of two or three min- 
utes the room on the ground-floor was deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound of f oot- 
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steps died away when a man returned around the corner 
of the house from the direction the pursuers had taken. 
Peeping in at the door, and seeing nobody there, he 
entered leisurely. It was the stranger of the* chimney- 
corner, who had gone out with the rest. The motive of 
his return was shown by his helping himself to a cut piece 
of skimmer-cake that lay on a ledge beside where he had 
sat, and which he had apparently forgotten to take with 
him. He also poured out half a cup more mead from 
the quantity that remained, ravenously eating and 
drinking these as he stood. He had not finished when 
another figure came in just as quietly — ^his friend in 
cinder-gray. 

* * 0, you here ? ' ' said the latter, smiling, * * I thought you 
had gone to help in the capture. ' ' And this speaker also 
revealed the object of his return by looking solicitously 
round for the fascinating mug of old mead. 

''And I thought you had gone,'' said the other, con- 
tinuing his skimmer-cake with an effort. 

''Well, on second thoughts, I thought there were enough 
without me,'' said the first confidentially, "and such a 
night as it is, too. Besides, 'tis the business o' the Gov- 
ernment to take care of its criminals — not mine. ' ' 

' ' True, so it is. And I felt as you did, that there were 
enough without me. ' ' 

"I don't want to break my limbs running over the 
humps and hollows of this wild country." 

"Nor I neither, between you and me." 

* ' These shepherd-people are used to it — simple-minded 
souls, you knew, stirred up to anything in a moment. 
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They'll have him ready for me before the morning, and 
no trouble to me at all.'' 

** They '11 have him, and we shall have saved ourselves 
all labour in the matter." 

^ * True true. Well, my way is to Casterbridge ; and 'tis 
as much as my legs will do to take me that far. Going 
the same way?" 

*^No, I am sorry to say! I have to get home over 
there" (he nodded indefinitely to the right), **and I feel 
as you do, that it is quite enough for my legs to do 
before bedtime. ' ' 

The other had by this time finished the mead in the 
mug, after which, shaking hands heartily at the door, 
and wishing each other well, they went their several 
ways. 

In the meantime the company of pursuers had reached 
the end of the hog's-back elevation which dominated this 
part of the down. They had decided on no particular 
plan of action; and, finding that the man of the baleful 
trade was no longer in their company, they seemed quite 
unable to form any such plan now. They descended in 
all directions down the hill, and straightway several of 
the party fell into the snare set by Nature for all mis- 
guided midnight ramblers over this part of the cretaceous 
formation. The * * lanchets, ' ^ or flint slopes, which belted 
the escarpment at intervals of a dozen yards, took the 
less cautious ones unawares, and losing their footing on 
the rubbly steep they slid sharply downwards, the lan- 
terns rolling from their hands to the bottom, and there 
lying on their sides till the horn was scorched through.^^ 
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When they had again gathered themselves together, 
the shepherd, as the man who knew the country best, 
took the lead, and guided them round these treacherous 
inclines. The lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzle 
their eyes and warn the fugitive than to assist them in 
the exploration, were extinguished, due silence was 
observed; and in this more rational order they plunged 
into the vale. It was a grassy, briery, moist defile, aflford- 
ing some shelter to any person who had sought it; but 
the party perambulated it in vain, and ascended on the 
other side. Here they wandered apart, and after an 
interval closed together again to report progress. At the 
second time of closing in they found themselves near a 
lonely ash, the single tree on this part of the coomb, 
probably sown there by a passing bird some fifty years 
before. And here, standing a little to one side of the 
think, as motionless as the trunk itself, appeared the 
man they were in quest of, his outline being well defined 
against the sky beyond. The band noiselessly drew up 
and faced him. 

* * Your money or your life ! ' ' said the constable sternly 
to the still figure. 

**No, no,'' whispered John Pitcher. ''Tisn't our side 
ought to say that. That's the doctrine of vagabonds like 
him, and we be on the side of the law." 

**Well, well," replied the constable impatiently; **I 
must say something, mustn't If and if you had all the 
weight o' this undertaking upon your mind, perhaps 
you'd say the wrong thing too! — Prisoner at the bar, 
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"The man under the tree seemed now to notice them for the 
first time." 



surrender, in the name of the Father — the Crown, I 
mane ! ' ' 

The man under the tree seemed now to notice them for 
the first time, and, giving them no opportunity what- 
ever for exhibiting their courage, he strolled slowly 
towards them. He was, indeed, the little man, the third 
stranger; but his trepidation had in a great measure 
gone. 

**Well, travellers," he said, **did I hear ye speak to 

**You did: youVe got to come and be our prisoner at 
once ! ' ' said the constable. ' * We arrest 'ee on the charge 
of not biding in Casterbridge jail in a decent proper 
manner to be hung to-morrow morning. Neighbors, do 
your duty, and seize the culpet ! ' ' 

On hearing the charge, the man seemed enlightened, 
and, saying not another word, resigned himself with pre- 
ternatural civility to the search-party, who, with their 
staves in their hands, surrounded him on all sides, and 
marched him back towards the shepherd's cottage. 

It was eleven o'clock by the time they arrived. The 
light shining from the open door, a sound of men's voices 
within, proclaimed to them as they approached the house 
that some new events had arisen in their absence. On 
entering they discovered the shepherd's living room to 
be invaded by two officers from Casterbridge jail, and a 
well-known magistrate who lived at the nearest country- 
seat, intelligence of the escape having become generally 
circulated. 

* ^ Gentlemen, ' ' said the constable, ' * I have brought back 
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your man — not without risk and danger; but every one 
must do his duty I He is inside this circle of able-bodied 
persons, who have lent me useful aid, considering their 
ignorance of Crown work. Men, bring forward your 
prisoner I ' ' And the third stranger was led to the light. 

**Who is thisf said one of the officials. 

''The man,'' said the constable. 

''Certainly not," said the turnkey; and the first cor- 
roborated his statement. 

"But how can it be otherwise?'' asked the constable. 
* ' Or why was he so terrified at sight o ' the singing instru- 
ment of the law who sat there?" Here he related the 
strange behaviour of the third stranger on entering the 
house during the hangman's song. 

' ' Can 't understand it, ' ' said the officer coolly. ' ' All I 
know is that it is not the condemned man. He's quite a 
different character from this one; a gauntish fellow, with 
dark hair and eyes, rather good-looking, and with a 
musical bass voice that if you heard it once you'd never 
mistake as long as you lived." 

"Why, souls — 'twas the man in the chimney corner!" 

"Hey — ^what?" said the magistrate, coming forward 
after inquiring particulars from the shepherd in the back- 
ground. ' ' Haven 't you got the man after all ? " 

"Well, sir," said the constable, "he's the man we were 
in search of, that's true; and yet he's not the man we 
were in search' of. For the man we were in search of 
was not the man we wanted, sir, if you understand my 
every-day way; for 'twas the man in the chimney- 
corner I ' ' 
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*'A pretty kettle of fish altogether!'^ said the magis- 
trate. ''You had better start for the other man at 



once. ' ' 



The prisoner now spoke for the first time. The men- 
tion of the man in the chimney corner seemed to have 
moved him as nothing else could do. ''Sir,*' he said, 
stepping forward to the magistrate, ''take no more 
trouble about me. The time is come when I may as well 
speak. I have done nothing; my crime is that the con- 
demned man is my brother. Early this afternoon I left . 
home at Shottsford to tramp it all the way to Caster- 
bridge jail to bid him farewell. I was benighted, and 
called here to rest and ask the way. When I opened the 
door I saw before me the vBry man, my brother, that I 
thought to see in the condemned cell at Casterbridge. 
He was in this chimney-corner ; and jammed close to him, 
so that he could not have got out if he had tried, was the 
executioner who'd come to take his life, singing a song 
about it and not knowing that it was his victim who was 
close by, joining in to save appearances. My brother 
looked a glance of agony at me, and I knew he meant, 
'Don't reveal what you see; my life depends on it.' 1 
was so terror struck that I could hardly stand, and, not 
knowing what I did, I turned and hurried away. ' ' 

The narrator's manner and tone had the stamp of 
truth, and his story made a great impression on all 
around. "And do you know where your brother is at 
the present time ? ' ' asked the magistrate. 

"I do not. I have never seen him since I closed this 
door." 
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**I can testify to that, for weVe been between ye ever 
since,'' said the constable. 

'^ Where does he think to fly to? — ^what is his 
occupation ? ' ' 

**He's a watch-and-clock-maker, sir/' 

* * 'A said 'a was a wheelwright — a wicked rogue, ' ' said 
the constable. 

**The wheels of clocks and watches he meant, no 
doubt," said Shepherd Fennel. *'I thought his hands 
were palish for's trade." 

* * Well, it appears to me that nothing can be gained by 
retaining this poor man in custody, ' ' said the magistrate ; 
''your business lies with the other, unquestionably?" 

And so the little man was released oflf-hand; but he 
looked nothing the less sad on that account, it being 
beyond the power of magistrate or constable to raze out 
the written troubles in his brain, for they concerned 
another whom he regarded with more solicitude than 
himself. When this was done, and the man had gone his 
way, the night was found to be so far advanced that it 
was deemed useless to renew the search before the next 
morning. 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the clever sheep- 
stealer became general and keen, to all appearance at 
least. But the intended punishment was cruelly dispro- 
portioned to the transgression,^^ and the sympathy of a 
great many country-folk in that district was strongly on 
the side of the fugitive. Moreover, his marvellous cool- 
ness and daring in hob-and-nobbing with the hangman, 
under the unprecedented circumstances of the shepherd 's 
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party, won their admiration. So that it may be ques- 
tioned if all those who ostensibly made themselves so 
busy in exploring woods and fields and lanes were quite 
so thorough when it came to the private examination of 
their own lofts and outhouses. Stories were afloat of a 
mysterious figure being occasionally seen in some old 
overgrown trackway or other, remote from turnpike 
roads ; but when a search was instituted in any of these 
suspected quarters nobody was found. Thus the days 
and weeks passed without tidings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the chimney-corner 
was never recaptured. Some said that he went across 
the sea, others that he did not, but buried himself in the 
depths of a populous city. At any rate, the gentleman 
in cinder-gray never did his morning's work at Caster- 
bridge, nor met anywhere at all, for business purposes, 
the genial comrade with whom he had passed ah hour of 
relaxation in the lonely house on the coomb. 

The grass has long been green on the graves of Shep- 
herd Fennel and his frugal wife ; the guests who made up 
the christening party have mainly followed their enter- 
tainers to the tomb; the baby in whose honor they all 
had met is a matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But 
the arrival of the three strangers at the shepherd's that 
night, and the details connected therewith, is a story as 
well known as ever in the country about Higher 
Crowstairs. 
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NOTES 

The scene of "The Three Strangers" is laid on the lonely 
heath a few miles north and west of Dorchester (Casterbridge), 
the chief town of the county of Dorsett on the southwest coast 
of England. Of this heath, or one like it, Hardy once wrote: 
*'The spot was, indeed, a near relative of night, and when night 
showed itself, an apparent tendency to gravitate together could 
be perceived in its shades and the scene. The sombre stretch of 
rounds and hollows seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom 
in pure sympathy, the heath exhaling darkness as rapidly as 
the heavens precipitated it. . . . The place became full of 
a watchful intentness now ; for when other things sank brooding 
to sleep the heath appeared slowly to awake and listen. Every 
night its Titanic form seemed to await something, but it had 
waited thus unmoved during so many centuries, through the 
crises of so many things, that it could only be imagined to await 
one last crisis, the final overthrow. ... As with some per- 
sons who have long lived their lives apart, solitude seemed to 
look out of its countenance. It had a lonely face, suggesting 
tragical possibilities." 

This fine story illustrates admirably three phases of the novel- 
ist 's art, plot construction, use of accessories, and character 
portrayal. A plot should be so constructed that the reader shall 
not foresee the end until the close of the story is reached ; but 
when the denouement is reached, and the reader looks back over 
the course of the story, he should see that no other end could 
logically have been reached. In other words, the outcome of 
the story should seem entirely probable; and all of the events 
should seem to be causal rather than merely casual or accidental. 

Accessories are scene and setting, landscape, architectural 
effects, weather conditions, backgroimd characters, customs, occu- 
pations, recreations, etc. No accessory, however, should be 
introduced into a story merely for its own sake; but it should 
contribute to the plot construction, throw some light upon one 
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or more of the leading characters, or give what is known as 
aesthetic enforcement. 

The character portrayal in any short story such as this must 
of necessity consist merely of character sketches to be filled in 
by the imagination of the reader. 

As you read the story write out a list of the unfamiliar words 
with a meaning that fits the context. 

1. Timon, An Athenian who, feeling outraged by the 
ingratitude of his friends, and out of sympathy with men in 
general, retired from society and lived alone. 

2. Nebuchadnezzar. An Assyrian king, who because of insan- 
ity lived in the fields with the beasts. 

3. Cloth yard shafts of Senlac and Crecy. The Battle of 
Senlac was fought in southern England in 1066, between William 
the Conqueror and Harold, King of England. The Battle of 
Crecy was fought in France, 1346, between the armies of Edward 
III of England, and Philip of France. In both of these battles 
the English archers did deadly work. 

4. See Ecclesiastes 7-6. 

5. Well-kicked clock. The clock was of the large old-fashioned 
kind standing upon the floor. 

6. Belshazzar, See Daniel 5. 

7. Circulus, cujus centrum diabolus. A circle the center of 
which was the devil. 

8. Lion and unicorn. Symbolic figures of the English coat 
of arms. 

9. Hurdle staves. Stakes for fastening sections of light mov- 
able fence used in making sheep pens. 

10. Horns scorched through. Lanterns were, formerly made 
with cow horns scraped thin instead of glass. 

11. Punishment was cruelly disproportioned to the trans- 
gression. We are reminded of a passage in a poem by Mackay: 

There were days when the gallows stood black in the way, 
The larger the town, the more plentiful they ; 
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"When Law never dreamed it was good to relent, 
Or thought it less wisdom to kill than prevent; 
"When justice herself, taking Law for her guide, 
"Was never appeased till a victim had died ; 
And the stealer of sheep, and the slayer of men, 
Were strung up together — again and again. 

QUESTIONS ON PLOT, ACCESSORIES, ETC. 

Does the description of the lonely moorland home create a 
feeling of expectancy? What plot purpose is served by telling 
us that the foot-paths cross at Higher Crowstairs? Is there any 
advantage in giving a part of the date of the events ? Does the 
fact that the evening was rainy intensify the feeling of 
expectancy ? . Does the rain have any plot value or does it have 
any value in maintaining probabilities? Is there any value in 
the detailed description of the room? Note the effect of the 
humor involved in the mental discussion on the part of the 
shepherdess of the relative advantages and disadvantages of a 
''sit still party" as compared with a dancing party. In this 
connection it should be noted that the author throughout the 
entire story uses humor to reassure the reader whenever the 
interest becomes too tense, and the reader's nerves are racked 
by the fear that the story will turn out a black tragedy. 

Try to image the solitary figure striding through the rain 
along the lonely moorland path. Why was it necessary for the 
novelist to introduce the full moon into the story? Why are 
we told that the traveler walked with an air of caution? Why 
are we told that he was gaunt? Does this help to explain any- 
thing later on?. Why are we told that the wayfarer, though not 
black-coated, belonged to the black-coated or respectable class 
of men? Note the increasing fury of the storm just as the 
traveler reached the shepherd's premises. Why are we told of 
the custom of adding to the water supply by catching the rain 
from the roof? Is there any significance in the fact that the 
stranger stoops and drinks copiously? Note the fine effect of 
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the descriptive paragraph beginnhig '*In his indecision he 
turned." 

Is there any plot advantage in having the stranger enter in 
a pause in the dancing? Why does the visitor not immediately 
remove his hat on entering? Note the change in the man's 
attitude after one look at the people in the room. Why does he 
take his place in the chimney-corner? Note how skillfully the 
stranger parries Mrs. Fejmers attempt to find out ajiythmg 
definite about him. Is there any plot purpose served by telling 
us that the stranger was so hungry for a smoke? 

Why does the man in the chimney-comer take up the poker 
when the second stranger knocks at the door? What part of 
the description of the second stranger makes you think well of 
him? What part makes you dislike him? Does the second 
stranger pay any particular attention to the first? Why does 
he not? Does the author intend you to like the man in 
cinder-gray? Why does not the second stranger tell the shepherd 
directly what his occupation is? Is there any significance in 
the fact that the first stranger rather impulsively says that he 
is a wheel-wright ? Why does he hide his hands at the hedge- 
carpenter's remark? 

Is the feeling of expectancy intensified by having the second 
stranger announce his occupation in the riddling fashion ? Why 
does the novelist tell you that the man who is to be executed 
at Casterbridge stole in broad daylight, and only to procure 
food for his starving wife and children? 

Note the dramatic climax involved in the introduction of the 
third stranger at the moment when the man in cinder-gray is 
announcing his awful occupation. Note the conduct of the man 
in the chimney-comer at this trying time. 

Note the silence, and the startling effect of the alarm gun. 
Why does the man in the chimney-corner say that he has never 
before heard the alarm gun? Note the fact that the novelist 
relieves the tragic tenseness of the situation by giving us the 
natural but ludicrous remarks of the illiterate peasants, and 
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that the humor is heightened by the summing up of these 
remarks by the man in the chimney comer. 

Why does not the man in cinder gray take charge of the 
search for the escaped criminal? Note the exquisite humor in 
the account of the constable. Try to imagine the constable and 
his valiant band setting off with their lanterns to find thfe outlaw. 

What do you think of the device employed by the novelist for 
getting the women out of the room? What effect is secured by 
having the stranger of the chimney comer return? Does it 
increase your respect for him ? Does it intensify the mystery ? 
What effect is secured by having fhe stranger in cinder gray 
return ? 

Note carefully the details in the paragraph beginning **In the 
meantime the company'*. Can you imagine the pictures pre- 
sented ? Note the conditions under which the supposed criminal 
is found. Note particularly the delightfully humorous effect 
of the constable's blunders of speech. 

Why does the third stranger tell his story so fully and so 
freely ? Would it have been good art for the novelist to tell you 
definitely what became of the escaped prisoner? What do you 
think of the effect of the closing paragraph? 

Are the events in this story causal or are they merely casual ? 
Do you think it right for you to feel glad that the criminal 
escaped ? Before answering this think of the value of the prop- 
erty stolen, the causes that led to the stealing, the merciless laws 
of the period, and the length of time that the prisoner had already 
languished in jail. 

Make special study of the following expressions : 
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** lapse of centuries", ''mark of human occupation 
"miles of irregular upland", ''long inimical seasons 
"withdrawing space", "less repellant tribe 
"starved fragment of ancient hedge" 
"stood quite detached and undefended 
"for a good five hundred years", "raw rimes 
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'snug neighboring valley ' V * the level rain-storm * * 

'the clothyard shafts of Senlac and Crecy'' 

'some scraggy thorn" 

'the eaves-droppings flapped against the wall" 

'patriarchal pictures", "booming ground bass" 

*a fair girl of thirly-three rolling years" 

'cumulative fury", "moving in planet-like courses" 

'the little worn path" 

'the sky was lined with a uniform sheet of dripping cloud" 

'sad wan light", "lonely pedestrian" 

'instinctive agility", "black-coated tribes of men" 

'the pallid shine of the wet plates", "the boom of the serpent" 

'the lesser strains of the fiddler" 

'the surging hiss of the flying rain" 

'contrivances for economy", "gleaming like the track of a snail" 

'varnished with the same dull liquid glaze" 

'far away in the vale", "a faint whiteness" 

'winked a few bleared lamplights through the beating drops" 

'thirsty lips that had gone the way of all flesh" 

'from the grim gentleman in their midst" 

'the occasional hiss of a stray drop" 

'elevation which dominated this part" 

'raze out the written troubles", "mysterious figure" 

'old, overgrown track- way" 

'buried himself in the depths", "sear and yellow leaf" 
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THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER: THE ROCKS 

(Fkom ** Kidnapped'') 
b. l. stevenson 

Sometimes we walked, sometimes ran; and as it drew 
on to morning, walked ever the less and ran the more. 
Though, upon its face, that country appeared to be a 
desert, yet there were huts and houses of the people, 
of which we must have passed more than twenty, hid- 
den in quiet places of the hills. When we came to one 
of these, Alan would leave me in the way, and go him- 
self and rap upon the side of the house and speak a 
while at the window with some sleeper awakened. This 
was to pass the news; which, in that country, was so 
much of a duty that Alan must pause to attend to it 
even while fleeing for his life; and so well attended to 
by others, that in more than half of the houses where 
we called, they had heard already of the murder. In 
the others, as well as I could make out (standing back 
at a distance and hearing a strange tongue) the news 
was received with more consternation than surprise. 

For all our hurry, day began to come in while we 
were still far from any shelter. It found us in a prodig- 
ious valley, strewn with rocks and where ran a foam- 
ing river. Wild mountains stood around it; there 
grew there neither grass nor trees; and I have some- 
times thought since then, that it may have been 
the valley called ^Glencoe, where the massacre was in 
the time of King William. But for the details of our 
itinerary, I am all to seek; our way lying now by 
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short cuts, now by great detours; our pace being so 
hurried; our time of journeying usually by night; and 
the names of such places as I asked and heard being 
in the Gaelic tongue and the more easily forgotten. 

The first peep of morning, then, showed us this hor- 
rible place, and I could see Alan knit his brow. 

* * This is no fit place for you and me, ' ' he said. * ' This 
is a place they're bound to watch.'' 

And with that he ran harder than ever down to the 
waterside, in a part where the river was split in two 
among three rocks. It went through with a horrid 
thundering that made my heart quake; and there hung 
over the ^lynn a little mist of spray. Alan looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but jumped clean 
upon the middle rock and fell there on his hands and 
knees to check himself, for that rock was small and 
he might have pitched over on the far side. I had 
scarce time to measure the distance or to understand 
the peril before I had followed him, and he had caught 
and stopped me. 

So there we stood, side by side upon a small rock 
slippery with spray, a far broader leap in front of us, 
and the river dinning upon all sides. When I saw 
where I was there came on me a deadly sickness of 
fear, and I put my hand over my eyes. Alan took me 
and shook me; I saw he was speaking, but the roaring 
of the falls and the trouble of my mind prevented me 
from hearing; only I saw his face was red with anger, 
and that he stamped upon the rock. The same look 
showed me the water raging by and the mist hanging 
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in the air; and with that, I covered my eyes again and 
shuddered. 

The next minute Alan . . . putting his hands 
to his mouth and his mouth to my ear, shouted, **Hang 
or Drown!** and turning his back upon me, leaped 
over the farther branch of the stream, and landed safe. 

I was now alone upon the rock, which gave me the 
more room; I had this good example fresh before me, 
and just wit enough to see that if I did not leap at 
once, I should never leap at all. I bent low on my 
knees and flung myself forth, with that kind of anger 
of despair that . has sometimes stood me in stead of 
courage. Sure enough, it was but my hands that 
reached the full length; these slipped, caught again, 
slipped again; and I was ^sliddering back into the lynn, 
when Alan seized me, first by the hair, then by the 
collar, ai^ with a great strain dragged me into safety. 

Never a word he said, but set oflf running again for 
his life, and I must stagger to my feet and run after 
him. I had been weary before, but now I was sick 
and bruised, I kept stumbling as I ran, I had a stitch 
that came near to overmaster me; and when at last 
Alan paused under a great rock that stood there among 
a number of others, it was none too soon for David 
Balfour, 

A great rock, I have said; but by rights it was two 
rocks leaning together at the top, both some twenty 
feet high, and at the first sight inaccessible. Even Alan 
(though you may say he had as good as four hands) 
failed twice in an attempt to climb them; and it was 
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only at the third trial, and then by standing on my 
shoulders and leaping up with such force as I thdught 
must have broken my collar-bone, that he secured a 
lodgment. Once there, he let down his leathern girdle; 
and with the aid of that, and a pair of shallow foot- 
holds in the rock, I scrambled up beside him. 

Then I saw why we had come there; for the two 
rocks, both being somewhat hollow on the top and 
sloping one to the other, made a kind of dish or saucer, 
where as many as three or four men might have Iain 
hidden. 

All this while, Alan had not said a word, and had 
run and climbed with such a savage, silent frenzy of 
hurry, that I knew he was in mortal fear of some 
miscarriage. Even now we were on the rock he said 
nothing, nor so much as relaxed the frowning look upon 
his face; but clapped flat down, and keeping only one 
eye above the edge of our place of shelter, scouted all 
round the compass. The dawn had come quite clear; 
we could see the stony sides of the valley, and its bot- 
tom, which was bestrewed with rocks, and the river, 
which went from one side to another, and made white 
falls; but nowhere the smoke of a house, nor any living 
creature but some eagles screaming round a cliff. 

Then at last Alan smiled. 

**Ay,'* said he, **now we have a chance;" and then 
looking at me with some amusement, ^^Ye're no very 
*gleg at the jumping,'* said he. 

At this I suppose I coloured with mortification, for 
he added at once, ** Hoots! small blame to ye! To be 
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feared of a thing and yet to do it, is what makes the 
prettiest kind of a man. And then there was water 
there, and water's a thing that ^dauntons even me. 
No, no," said Alan, *4t's no you that's to blame, it's 



me." 



I asked him why. 

*^Why," said he, **I have proved myself a ^gomeral 
this night. For first of all I take a wrong road, and 
that in my own country of Appin; so that the day has 
caught us where we should never have been; and thanks 
to that, we lie here in some danger and mair discomfort. 
And next (which is the worst of the two, for a man 
that has been so much among the heather as myself) 
I have come wanting a water-bottle, and here we lie 
for a long summer's day ... Ye may think that 
a small matter; but before it comes night, David, ye'll 
give me news of it." 

**And what's mair," says he, '*ye may have ob- 
served (you that's a man of so much penetration) that 
Alan Breck Stewart was perhaps walking quicker than 
his ordinar'." 

^*You!" I cried, **you were running fit to burst." 

^^Was I so?" said he. *^Well, then, ye may depend 
upon it, there was nae time to be lost. And now here 
is enough said; gang you to your sleep, lad, and lUi 
watch. ' ' 

Accordingly, I lay down to sleep; a little peaty earth 
had drifted in between the top of the two rocks, and 
some bracken grew there, to be a bed to me; the last 
thing I heard was still the crying of the eagles. 
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I daresay it would be nine in the morning when I 
was roughly awakened, and found Alan's hand pressed 
upon my mouth. 

"Wheesht!" he whispered. "Ye were snoring." 

"Well," said I, surprised at his anxious and dark 
face, "and why notT" 

He peered over the edge of the rock, and signed to 
me to do the like. 




It was now high day, cloudless, and very hot The 

valley was as clear as in a picture. About half-a-mile 

up the water was a camp of red-coats; a big fire blazed 
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in their midst, at which -some were cooking; and near 
by, on the top of a rock about as high as ours, there 
stood a sentry, with the sun sparkling on his arms. 
All the way down along the river-side were posted other 
sentries; here near together, there widelier scattered; 
some planted like the first, on places of command, some 
on the ground level, and marching and counter-march- 
ing, so as to meet half way. Higher up the glen, where 
the ground was more open, the chain of posts was 
continued by horse-soldiers, whom we could see in 
the distance riding to and fro. Lower down, the infan- 
try continued; but as the stream was suddenly swelled 
by the confluence of a considerable bum, they were 
more widely set, and only watched the fords and step- 
ping-stones. 

I took but one look at them and ducked again into my 
place. It was strange indeed to see this valley, which 
had lain so solitary in the hour of dawn, bristling with 
arms and dotted with the red-coats and breeches. 

**Ye see,'' said Alan, **this was what I was afraid 
of, Davie: that they would watch the bumside. They 
began to come in about two hours ago, and, man! but 
ye 're a grand hand at the sleeping! We're in a narrow 
place. If they get up the sides of the hill, they could 
easy spy us with a glass; but if they'll only keep in 
the foot of the valley, we'll do yet. The posts are 
thinner down the water; and come night, we'll try our 
hand at getting by them." 

**And what are we to do till night?" I asked. 

**Lie here," says he, **and "^birstle." 
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That one good Scotch word, birstle, was indeed the 
most of the story of the day that we had now to pass. 
You are to remember that we lay on the bare top of a 
rock, like ^scones upon a girdle; the sun beat upon 
us cruelly ; the rock grew so heated, a man could scarcely 
endure the touch of it; and the little patch of earth and 
fern, which kept cooler, was only large enough for one 
at a time. We took turn about to lie on the naked 
rock, which was indeed like the position of that saint 
that was martyred on a gridiron ; £;nd it ran in my mind 
how strange it was that, in the same climate and at 
only a few days' distance, I should have suffered so 
cruelly, first from cold upon my island, and now from 
heat upon this rock. 

All the while we had no water, only raw brandy for 
a drink, which was worse than nothing; but we kept 
the bottle as cool as we could, burying it in the earth, 
and got some relief by bathing our breasts and temples. 

The soldiers kept stirring all day in the bottom of 
the valley, now changing guard, now in patrolling par- 
ties hunting among the rocks. These lay round in so 
gieat a number, that to look for men among them was 
like looking for a needle in a ^bottle of hay; and being 
so hopeless a task, it was gone about with the less care. 
Yet we could see the soldiers pike their bayonets among 
the heather, which sent a cold thrill into my vitals; 
and they would sometimes hang about our rock, so that 
we scarce dared to breathe. 

It was in this way that I first heard the right English 
speech; one fellow as he went by actually clapping his 
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hand upon the sunny face of the rock on which we lay, 
and plucking it off again with an oath. 

**I tell you it's 'ot," says he; and I was amazed at 
the clipping tones and the odd sing-song in which he 
spoke, and no less at that strange trick of dropping out 
the letter h. To be sure, I had heard Eansome; but 
he had taken his ways from all sorts of people, and 
spoke so imperfectly at the best, that I set down the 
most of it to childishness. My surprise was all the 
greater to hear that manner of speaking in the mouth 
of a grown man; and indeed I have never grown used 
with it; nor yet altogether with the English grammar, 
as perhaps a very critical eye might here and there 
spy out even in these memoirs. 

The tediousness and pain of these hours upon the 
rocks grew only the greater as the day went on; the 
rock getting still the hotter and the sun fiercer. There 
were giddiness, and sickness, and sharp pangs like 
rheumatism, to be supported. I minded then, and have 
often minded since, on the lines in our Scotch Psalm: 
**The moon by night thee shall not smite. 
Nor yet the sun by day;'' 
and indeed it was only by God's blessing that we were 
neither of us sun-smitten. 

At last, about two, it was beyond men's bearing, and 
there was now temptation to resist, as well as pain 
to thole. For the sun being now got a little into the 
west, there came a patch of shade on the east side of 
our rock, which was the side sheltered from the soldiers. 

**As well one death as another," said Alan, and 
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slipped over the edge and dropped on the ground on 
the shadowy side. 

I followed him at once, and instantly fell all my 
length, so weak was I and so giddy with that long 
exposure. Here, then, we lay for an hour or two, aching 
from head to foot, as weak as water, and lying quite 
naked to the eye of any soldier who should have strolled 
that way. None came, however, all passing by on the 
other side; so that our rock continued to be our shield 
even in this new position. 

Presently we began again to get a little strength; 
and as the soldiers were now lying closer along the 
riverside, Alan proposed that we should try a start. 
I was by this time afraid of but one thing in the world; 
and that was to be set back upon the rock; anything 
else was welcome to me; so we got ourselves at once 
in marching order, and began to slip from rock to rock 
one after the other, now crawling flat on our bellies 
in the shade, now making a run for it, heart in mouth. 

The soldiers, having searched this side of the valley 
after a fashion, and being perhaps somewhat sleepy 
with the sultriness of the afternoon, had now laid by 
much of their vigilance, and stood dozing at their posts, 
or only kejjt a look-out along the banks of the river; 
so that in this way, keeping down the valley and at 
the same time tow^ards the mountains, we drew steadily 
away from their neighborhood. But the business was 
the most wearing I had ever taken part in. A man 
had need of a hundred eyes in every part of him, to 
keep concealed in that uneven country and within cry 
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of so many and scattered sentries. When we must 
pass an open place, quickness was not all, but a swift 
judgment not only of the lie of the whole country, 
but of the solidity of every stone on which we must 
set foot; for the afternoon was now fallen so breathless 
that the rolling of a pebble sounded abroad like a pistol 
shot, and would start the echo calling among the hills 
and cliflfs. 

By sundown, we had made some distance, even by 
our slow rate of progress, though to be sure the sentry 
on the rock was still plainly in our view. But now 
we came on something that put all fears out of season; 
and that was a deep, rushing bum that tore down, in 
that part, to join the glen-river. At the sight of this, 
we cast ourselves on the ground and plunged head and 
shoulders in the water; and I cannot tell which was 
the more pleasant, the great shock as the cool stream 
went over us, or the greed with which we drank of it. 

We lay there (for the banks hid us), drank again 
and again, bathed our chests, let our wrists trail in 
the running water till they ached with the chill; and 
at last, being wonderfully renewe.d, we got out the meal- 
bag and made drammach in the iron pan. This, though 
it is but cold water mingled with oatmeal, yet makes a 
good enough dish for a hungry man; and where there 
are no means of making fire, or (as in our case) good 
reason for not making one, it is the chief stand-by of 
those who have taken to the heather. 

As soon as the shadow of the night had fallen, we 
set forth again, at first with the same caution, but 
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presently with more boldness, standing our full height 
and stepping out at a good pace of walking. The way- 
was very intricate, lying up the steep sides of moun- 
tains and along the brows of cliffs; clouds had come in 
with the sunset, and the night was dark and cool; so 
that I walked without much fatigue, but in continual 
fear of falling and rolling down the mountains, and 
with no guess at our direction. 

The moon rose at last and found us still on the 
road; it was in its last quarter and was long beset with 
clouds; but after a while shone out, and showed me 
many dark heads of mountains, and was reflected far 
underneath us on the narrow arm of a sealoch. 

At this sight we both paused: I, struck with wonder 
to find myself so high and walking (as it seemed to 
me) upon clouds: Alan, to make sure of his direction. 

Seemingly he was well pleased, and he must certainly 
have judged us out of ear-shot of all our enemies; for 
throughout the rest of our night-march, he beguiled 
the way with whistling of many tunes, warlike, merry, 
plaintive; reel tunes that made the foot go faster; tunes 
of my own south country that made me fain to be 
home from my adventures; and all these, on the great, 
dark, desert mountains, making company upon the way. 

NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 

Alan Breck and David Balfour, the latter of whom tells the 
story, are crossing an almost uninhabited part of Scotland, when 
a traveller is shot from ambush under circumstances that indi- 
cate the guilt of the two. As a matter of fact, they have no 
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connection whatever with the murder, except that David was 
only a short distance from the man when he was killed, but be- 
cause of certain political complications in which Alan has been 
involved, it is unwise for them to appeal to the law for their vin- 
dication, so they decide to make their escape to the eastern coast 
of Scotland, feeling sure that their identity is unknown. Word 
of the murder is sent out in aU directions, and the soldiers begin 
scouring the country to apprehend and bring in any person who 
may be unable to give a satisfactory account of himself. 

^Glencoe : Valley in the northern part of Argyllshire. 

2 Lynn : Lake or pool. 

^ Sliddering : Sliding or slipping. 

"* Glegg : Keen. 

*^Dauntons: Daunts. 

® Gomeral : Blockhead. 

^ Birstle : To toast or scorch. 

® Scones upon a girdle: Cakes upon a griddle. 

® Bottle of hay : Prom an obsolete middle English word, hotel, 
bundle, probably the diminutive of the French botte. 

In a sense, every story owes its interest to the fact that it por- 
trays a contest or struggle. It may be a contest with the forces 
of nature, as the story of a shipwreck, tornado, flood, and the 
like; it may be a struggle with the evil tendencies in one's self; 
it may be a struggle for the possession of some object of heart's 
desire; it may be a contest with one's enemies, where the hero is 
forced to put his bodily strength, his endurance, his courage, his ' 
sagacity, against the determination, ability and energy of some 
one else. Of all the forms of contest, the one in which physical 
prowess is combined with dauntless courage, has always held the 
iJghest interest. Stevenson was a great story-teller, and perhaps 
no one ever better understood how keen an interest the ordinary 
reader has in the form of contest just discussed ; and it is doubt- 
ful if he ever did anything better in this particular way than the 
passage which we are studying. He is not only a great story- 
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teller, but a master phrase-maker. The student should make 
special study of the following phrasal gems : 

prodigious valley" 

the river was split in two among three rocks" 

horrid thundering" 

there hung over the lynn a little mist of spray" 

the river dinning upon all sides" 

deadly sickness of fear," **the water raging by" 

I bent low on my knees," **sliddering back into the lynn" 

pair of shallow footholds in the rock" 

the two rocks, both being somewhat hollow on the top and 

sloping one to the other," ** savage, silent frenzy of hurry" 

clapped flat down," *'the stony sides of the valley" 

the river, which went from one side to another" 

eagles screaming round a cliif " 

a little peaty earth had drifted in between the top of the two 

rocks," 

the crying of the eagles," 

here near together, there widelier scattered" 

bristling with arms and dotted with the red-coats" 

like scones upon a girdle," '*to lie on the naked rock" 

martyred on a gridiron" 

could see the soldiers pike their bayonets" 

only by God's blessing that we were neither of us sun-smitten* ' 

lying quite naked to the eye of any soldier" 

within the cry of so many scattered sentries" 

the afternoon was now fallen so breathless" 

would start the echo calling among the hills and cliffs" 

something that put all fears out of season" 

rushing burn that tore down, in that part, to join the glen- 



river" 



clouds had come in with the sunset" 
many dark heads of mountains" 
reel tunes that made the foot go faster" 
great, dark, desert mountains making company upon the way." 
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THE ESCAPE FROM PARIS 

(Fbom ^^A Tale of Two Cities'') 

charles dickens 

The same shadows that are falling on the prison 
are falling, in the same hour of that early afternoon, 
on the Barrier with the crowd about it, when a coach 
going out of Paris drives up to be examined. 

**Who goes here? Whom have we within? Papers!" 

The papers are handed out and read. 

** Alexandre Manette. Physician. French. Which 
is he?" 

This is he; this helpless, inarticulately murmuring, 
wandering old man pointed out. 

** Apparently the Citizen-Doctor is not in his right 
mind? The Revolution-fever will have been too much 
for him?" 

Greatly too much for him. 

**Hah! Many suffer with it. Lucie. His daughter. 
French. Which is she?" 

*^This is she." 

** Apparently it must be. Lucie, the wife of Evre- 
monde ; is it not ? ' ' 

^^It is." 

**Hah! Evremonde has an assignation elsewhere. 
Lucie, her child. English. This is she?" 

**She and no other." 

^^Kiss me, child of Evremonde. Now, thou hast 
kissed a good republican; something new in thy fam- 
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ily, remember it! Sydney Carton. Advocate. English. 
Which is he?" 

He lies here, in this comer of the carriage. He, too, 
is pointed out. 

** Apparently the English advocate is in a swoon?" 

It is hoped he will recover in the fresher air. It is 
represented that he is not in strong health, and has 
separated sadly from a friend who is under the dis- 
pleasure of the Republic. 

**Is that all? It is not a great deal, that! Many 
are under the displeasure of the Republic, and must 
look out at the little window. Jarvis Lorry. Banker. 
English. Which is he?" 

**I am he. Necessarily, being the last." 

It is Jarvis Lorry who has replied to all the previous 
questions. It is Jarvis Lorry who has alighted and 
stands with his hand on the coach door, replying to a 
group of officials. They leisurely walk round the car- 
riage and leisurely mount the box, to look at what 
little luggage it carries on the roof; the country-people 
hanging about, press nearer to the coach doors and 
greedily stare in; a little child, carried by its mother, 
has its short arm held out for it, that it may touch the 
wife of an aristocrat who has gone to the guillotine. 

*^ Behold your papers, Jarvis Lorry, countersigned." 

**One can depart, citizen?" 

**One can depart. Forward, my postilions! A good 
journey! 

*^1 salute you, citizens. — ^And the first danger passed!" 

These are again the words of Jarvis Lorry, as he 
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clasps his hands, and looks upward. There is terror 
in the carriage, there is weeping, there is the heavy 
breathing of the insensible traveller. 

^'Are we not going too slowly? Can they not be 
induced to go faster?" asks Lucie, clinging to the old 
man. 

'^It would seem like flight, my darling. I must not 
urge them too much; it would rouse suspicion. '^ 

'^Look back, look back, and see if we are pursued !'* 

*'The road is clear, my dearest. So far, we are not 
pursued. ' ' 

Houses in twos and threes pass by us, solitary farms, 
ruinous buildings, dye-works, tanneries, and the like, 
open country, avenues of leafless frees. The hard uneven 
pavement is under us, the soft deep mud is on either 
side. Sometimes we strike into the skirting mud, to 
avoid the stones that clatter us and shake us; some- 
times we stick in ruts and sloughs there. The agony 
of our impatience is then so great, that in our wild 
alarm and hurry we are for getting out and running 
— ^hiding — doing anything but stopping. 

Out of the open country, in again among ruinous 
buildings, solitary farms, dye-works, tanneries, and the 
like, cottages in twos and threes, avenues of leafless 
trees. Have these men deceived us, and taken us back 
by another road? Is not this the same place twice over? 
Thank Heaven, no. A village. Look back, look back, 
and see if we are pursued! Hush! The posting-house. 

Leisurely, our four horses are taken out; leisurely, 
the coach stands in the little street, bereft of horses, 
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and with no likelihood upon it of ever moving again; 
leisurely, the new horses come into visible existence, 
one by one; leisurely, the new postilions follow, sucking 
and plaiting the lashes of their whips; leisurely, the 
old postilions count their money, make wrong additions, 
and arrive at dissatisfied results. All the time, our 
overfraught hearts are Seating at a rate that would 
far outstrip the fastest gallop of the fastest horses ever 
foaled. 

At length the new postilions are in their saddles, and 
the old are left behind. We are through the village, up 
the hill, and down the hill, and on the low watery 
grounds. Suddenly, the postilions exchange speech with 
animated gesticulation, and the horses are pulled up, 
almost on their haunches. We are pursued! 

''Ho! Within the carriage there. Speak, then!'^ 

''What is itr' asks Mr. Lorry, looking out at window. 

"How many did they say?'' 

"I do not understand you." 

" At the last post. How many to the guillotine 

to-day?" 

"Fifty-two." 

"I said so! A brave number! My fellow-citizen here 
would have it forty-two; ten more heads are worth 
having. The guillotine goes handsomely. I love it. 
Hi forward! Whoop!" 

The night comes on dark. He moves more; he is 
beginning to revive, and to speak intelligibly; he thinks 
they are still together; he asks him, by his name, what 
he has in his hand. Oh, pity us, kind Heaven, and 
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help us ! Look out, look out, and see if we are pursued. 
The wind is rushing after us, and the clouds are 
flying after us, and the moon is plunging after us, and 
the whole wild night is in pursuit of us; but, so far, 
we are pursued by nothing else. 

****** 

In that same juncture of time when the Fifty-two 
awaited their fate, Madame Def arge held darkly omin- 
ous council with The Vengeance and Jacques Three 
of the Eevolutionary Jury. Not in the wine-shop did 
Madame Defarge confer with these ministers, but in 
the shed of the wood-sawyer, erst a mender of roads. 
The sawyer himself did not participate in the confer- 
ence, but abided at a little distance, like an outer 
satellite, who was not to speak until required, or to 
offer an opinion until invited. 

Madame Defarge beckoned the Juryman and The 
Vengeance a little nearer to the door, and there ex- 
pounded her further views to them thus: 

*'She will now be at home, awaiting the moment of 
his death. She will be mourning and grieving. She 
will be in a state of mind to impeach the justice of the 
Eepublic. She will be full of sympathy with its ene- 
mies. I will go to her.'' 

*'"What an admirable woman! What an adorable 
woman!" exclaimed Jacques Three rapturously. '^Ah, 
my cherished!" cried The Vengeance; and embraced 

her. 

' ' Take you my knitting, ' ' said Madame Defarge, plac- 
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ing it in her lieutenant's hands, **and have it ready for 
me in my usual seat. Keep me my usual chair. Go 
you there, straight, for there will probably be a greater 
concourse than usual, to-day. ' ' 

^'I willingly obey the orders of my Chief,'' said 
The Vengeance with alacrity, and kissing her cheek. 
''You will not be latef " 

''I shall be there before the commencement." 

''And before the tumbrils arrive. Be sure you are 
there, my soul," said The Vengeance, calling after her, 
for she had already turned into the street, "before the 
tumbrils arrive!" 

Madame Defarge slightly waved her hand, to imply 
that she heard, and might be relied upon to arrive in 
good time, and so went through the mud, and round 
the comer of the prison wall. The Vengeance and 
the Juryman, looking after her as she walked away, were 
highly appreciative of her fine figure and her superb 
moral endowments. 

There were many women at that time, upon whom 
the time laid a dreadfully disfiguring hand; but there 
was not one among them more to be dreaded than this 
ruthless woman, now taking her way along the streets. 
Of a strong and fearless character, of shrewd sense and 
readiness, of great determination, of that kind of beauty 
which not only seems to impart to its possessor firm- 
ness and animosity, but to strike into others an instinc- 
tive recognition of those qualities; the troubled time 
would have heaved her up, under any circumstances. 
But imbued from her childhood with a brooding sense 
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of wrong, and an inveterate hatred of a class, opportu- 
nity had developed her into a tigress. She was abso- 
lutely without pity. If she had ever had the virtue in 
her, it had quite gone out of her. 

It was nothing to her, that an innocent man was to 
die for the sins of his forefathers; she saw, not him, 
but them. It was nothing to her, that his wife was to 
be made a widow and his daughter an orphan; that 
was insufficient punishment, because they were her 
natural enemies and her prey, and as such had no 
right to live. To appeal to her, was made hopeless 
by her having no sense of pity, even for herself. If 
she had been laid low in the streets, in any of the 
many encounters in which she had been engaged, she 
would not have pitied herself; nor, if she had been 
ordered to the axe to-morrow, would she have gone to it 
with any softer feeling than a fierce desire to change 
places with the man who sent her there. 

Such a heart Madame Defarge carried under her 
rough robe. Carelessly worn, it was a becoming robe 
enough, in a certain weird way, and her dark hair looked 
rich under her coarse red cap. Lying hidden in her 
bosom was a loaded pistol. Lying hidden at her waist 
was a sharpened dagger. Thus accoutred, and walking 
with the confident tread of such a character, and with 
the supple freedom of a woman who had habitually 
walked in her girlhood, barefoot and barelegged, on 
the brown sea-sand, Madame Defarge took her way 
along the streets. 

Now, when the journey of the travelling coach, at that 
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very moment waiting for the completion of its load, 
had been planned out last night, the difficulty of taking 
Miss Pross in it had much engaged Mr. Lorry's atten- 
tion. It was not merely desirable to avoid overloading 
the coach, but it was of the highest importance that 
the time occupied in examining it and its passengers 
should be reduced to the utmost; since their escape 
might depend on the saving of only a few seconds here 
and there. Finally, he had proposed, after anxious 
consideration, that Miss Pross and Jerry, who were at 
liberty to leave the city, should leave it at three o'clock 
in the lightest-wheeled conveyance known to that period. 
Unencumbered with luggage, they would soon over- 
take the coach, and, passing it and preceding it on 
the road, would order its horses in advance, and greatly 
facilitate its progress during the precious hours of the 
night, when delay was the most to be dreaded. 

Seeing in this . arrangement the hope of rendering 
real service in that pressing emergency. Miss Pross 
hailed it with joy. She and Jerry had beheld the coach 
start, had known who it was that Solomon brought, 
had passed some ten minutes in tortures of suspense, 
and were now concluding their arrangements to follow 
the coach, even as Madame Defarge, taking her way 
through the streets, now drew nearer and nearer to 
the else-deserted lodging in which they held their con- 
sultation. 

*'Now what do you think, Mr. Cruncher,'' said Miss 
Pross, whose agitation was so great that she could 
hardly speak, or stand, or move, or live, — '^what do you 
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think of our not starting from this courtyard? An- 
other carriage having already gone from here to-day, 
it might awaken suspicion." 

**My opinion, miss,'' returned Mr. Cruncher, **is as 
you're right. Likewise wot I'll stand by you, right 
or wrong." 

*'I am so distracted with fear and hope for our 
precious creatures." said Miss Pross, wildly crying, 
''that I am incapable of forming any plan. Are you 
capable of forming any plan, my dear good Mr. 
Cruncher?" 

''Eespectin' a future spear o' life, miss," returned 
Mr. Cruncher, *'I hope so. Eespectin' any present use 
o' this here blessed old head o' mine, I think not. 
Would you do me the favour, miss, to take notice o' 
two promises and vows wot it is my wishes fur to 
record in this here crisis ? " 

''Oh, for gracious sake!" cried Miss Pross, still 
wildly crying, "record them at once, and get them out 
of the way, like an excellent man." 

"First," said Mr. Cruncher, who was all in a trem- 
ble, and who spoke with an ashy and solemn visage, 
"them poor things well out o' this, never no more will 
I do it, never no, more!" 

"I am quite sure, Mr. Cruncher," returned Miss 
Pross, "that you never will do it again, whatever it 
is, and I beg you not to think it necessary to mention 
more particularly what it is." 

"No, miss," returned Jerry, "it shall not be named 
to you. Second: them poor things well out o' this, 
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and never no more will I interfere with Mrs. Cruncher's 
flopping, never no morel'' 

** Whatever housekeeping arrangement that may be," 
said Miss Pross, striving to dry her eyes and compose 
herself, **I have no doubt it is best that Mrs. Cruncher 
should have it entirely under her own superintendence. 
Oh, my poor darlings!" 

**I go so far as to say, miss, morehover," proceeded 
Mr. Cruncher, with a most alarming tendency to hold 
forth as from s^ pulpit — **and let my words be took 
down and took to Mrs. Cruncher through yourself — 
that wot my opinions respectin' flopping has undergone 
a change, and that wot I only hope with all my heart 
as Mrs. Cruncher may be a flopping at the present 
time. ' ' 

*^ There, there, there! I hope she is, my dear man," 
cried the distracted Miss Pross7 ' * and I hope she finds 
it answering her expectations." 

** Forbid it," proceeded Mr. Cruncher, with additional 
solemnity, additional slowness, and additional tendency 
to hold forth and hold out, *'as anything wot I have 
ever said or done should be wisited on my earnest 
wishes for them poor creatures now! .Forbid it as we 
shouldn't all flop (if it was anyways convenient) to 
get 'em out o' this here dismal risk! Forbid it, miss! 
Wot I say, for— BID it!" This was Mr. Cruncher's 
conclusion after a protracted but vain endeavour to 
find a better one. 

And still Madame Defarge, pursuing her way along 
the streets, came nearer and nearer. 
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**If we ever get back to our native land,'' said Miss 
Pross, **you may rely upon my telling Mrs. Cnmcher 
as much as I may be able to remember and understand 
of what you have so impressively said; and at all 
events you may be sure that I shall bear witness to 
your being thoroughly in earnest at this dreadful time. 
Now, pray let us think! My esteemed Mr. Cruncher, 
let us think!'' 

Still, Madame Defarge, pursuing her way along the 
streets, came nearer and nearer. 

'*If you were to go before," said Miss Pross, *'and 
stop the vehicle and horses from coming here, and were 
to wait somewhere for me; wouldn't that be best?" 

Mr. Cruncher thought it might be best. 

** Where could you wait for mef" asked Miss Pross. 

Mr. Cruncher was so bewildered that he could think 
of no locality but Temple Bar. Alas, Temple Bar was 
hundreds of miles away, and Madame Defarge was 
drawing very near indeed. 

"By the cathedral door," said Miss Pross. ''Would 
it be much out of the way, to take me in, near the 
great cathedral door between the two towers?" 

"No, miss," answered Mr. Cruncher. 

"Then, like the best of men," said Miss Pross, "go 
to the posting-house straight, and make that change." 

"I am doubtful," said Mr. Cruncher, hesitating and 
shaking his head, "about leaving of you, you see. We 
don't know what may happen." 

"Heaven knows we don't," returned Miss Pross, "but 
have no fear for me. Take me in at the cathedral, 
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at three o'clock or as near it as you can, and I am sure 
it will be better than our going from here. I feel cer- 
tain of it. There! Bless you, Mr. Cruncher! Think 
— not of me, but of the lives that- may depend on both 
of us!'' 

This exordium, and Miss Pross's two hands in quite 
agonised entreaty clasping his, decided Mr. Cruncher. 
With an encouraging nod or two, he immediately went 
out to alter the arrangements, and left her by herseif 
to follow as she had proposed. 

The having originated a precaution, which was al- 
ready in course of execution, was a great relief to 
Miss Pross. The necessity of composing her appear- 
ance, so that it should attract no special notice in the 
streets, was another relief. She looked at her watch, 
and it was twenty minutes past two. She had no time 
to lose, but must get ready at once. 

Afraid, in her extreme perturbation, of the loneliness 
of the deserted rooms, and of half -imagined faces peep- 
ing from behind every open door in them. Miss Pross 
got a basin of cold water and began laving her eyes, 
which were swollen and red. Haunted by her feverish 
apprehensions, she could not bear to have her sight 
obscured for a minute at a time by the dripping water, 
but constantly paused and looked round to see that 
there was no one watching her. In one of those pauses 
she recoiled and cried out, for she saw a figure stand- 
ing in the room. 

The basin fell to the ground broken, and the water 
flowed to the feet of Madame Defarge. By strange 
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stem ways, and through much staining blood, those 
feet had come to meet that water. 

Madame Defarge looked coldly at her, and said, 
**The wife of Evremonde; where is she?'' 

It flashed upon Miss Pross's mind that the doors 
were all standing open, and would suggest the flight. 
Her first act was to shut them. There were four in 
the room, and she shut them all. She then placed 
herself before the door of the chamber which Lucie 
had occupied. 

Madame Defarge 's dark eyes followed her through 
this rapid movement, and rested on her when it was 
finished. Miss Pross had nothing beautiful about her; 
years had not tamed the wildness, or softened the grim- 
ness, of her appearance; but she, too, was a determined 
woman in her different way, and she measured Madame 
Defarge with her eyes, every inch. 

**You might, from your appearance, be the wife of 
Lucifer,'' said Miss Pross, in her breathing. ** Never- 
theless, you shall not get the better of me. I am an 
Englishwoman. ' ' 

Madame Defarge looked at her scornfully, but still 
with something of Miss Pross 's own perception that 
they two were at bay. She saw a tight, hard, wiry 
woman before her, as Mr. Lorry had seen in the same 
figure a woman with a strong hand, in the years gone 
by. She knew full well that Miss Pross was the fam- 
ily's devoted friend; Miss Pross knew full well that 
Madame Defarge was the family's malevolent enemy. 
**0n my way yonder," said Madame Defarge, with a 
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slight movement of her hand towards the fatal spot, 
** where they reserve my chair and my knitting for me, 
I am come to make my compliments to her in passing. 
I wish to see her/' 

**I know that your intentions are evil,'* said Miss 
Pross, *'and you may depend upon it, I'll hold my 
own against them/' 

Each spoke in h«r own language; neither under- 
stood the other's words; both were very watchful, 
and intent to deduce from look and manner what the 
unintelligible words meant. 

'*It will do her no good to keep herself concealed 
from me at this moment," said Madame Defarge. 
''Good patriots will know what that means. Let me 
see her. Go tell her that I wish to see her. Do you 
hear?" 

''If those eyes of yours were bed-winches," returned 
Miss Pross, "and I was an E]nglish four-poster, they 
shouldn't loose a splinter of me. No, you wicked for- 
eign woman; I am -your match." 

Madame Defarge was not likely to follow these idio- 
matic remarks in detail, but she so far understood 
them as to p'erceive that she was set at naught. 

"Woman imbecile and pig-like!" said Madame De- 
farge, frowning. "I take no answer from you. I 
demand to see her. Either tell her that I demand to 
see her, or stand out of the way of the door and let 
me go to her!" This, with an angry explanatory wave 
of her right arm. 

"I little thought," said Miss Pross, "that I should 
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ever want to understand your nonsensical language ; but 
I would give all I have, except the clothes I wear, to 
know whether yen suspect the truth, or any part of it. ' ' 
Neither of them for a single moment released the 
other's eyes. Madame Defarge had not moved from 
the spot where she stood when Miss Pross first became 
aware of her; but she now advanced one step. 

*'I am a Briton,'' said Miss Pross; ''I am desperate. 
I don't care an English twopence for myself. I know 
that the longer I keep you here, the greater hope there 
is for my Ladybird. I'll not leave a handful of that 
dark hair upon your head, if you lay a finger on me!" 
Thus Miss Pross, with a shake of her head and a 
flash of her eyes between every rapid sentence, and 
every rapid sentence a whole breath. Thus Miss Pross, 
who had never struck a blow in her life. 

But her courage was of that emotional nature that it 
brought the irrepressible tears into her eyes. This was 
a courage that Madame Defarge so little compre- 
hended as to mistake for weakness. *'Ha, ha!" she 
laughed, *'you poor wretch! What are you worth? I 
address myself to that doctor." Then she raised her 
voice and called out, *f Citizen Doctor! Wife of Evre- 
monde! Child of Evremonde! Any person but this 
miserable fool, answer the Citizeness Defarge!" 

Perhaps the following silence, perhaps some latent 
disclosure in the expression of Miss Pross 's face, per- 
haps a sudden misgiving apart from either suggestion, 
whispered to Madame Defarge that they were gone. 
Three of the doors she opened swiftly, and looked in. 
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''Those rooms are all in disorder, there has been 
hurried packing, there are odds and ends upon the 
ground. There is no one in that room behind you! 
Let me look/' 

''Never!'' said Miss Pross, who understood the 
request as perfectly as Madame Defarge understood 
the answer. 

"If they are not in that room, they are gone, and 
can be pursued and brought back," said Madame 
Defarge to herself. 

"As long as you don't know whether they are in 
that room or not, you are uncertain what to do," said 
Miss Pross to herself; "and you shall not know that, 
if I can prevent your knowing it; and know that, or 
not know that, you shall not leave here while I can 
hold you." 

"I have been in the streets from the first, nothing 
has stopped me, I will tear you to pieces, but I will 
have you from that door," said Madame Defarge. 

"We, are alone at the top of a high house in a soli- 
tary courtyard, we are not likely to be heard, and I 
pray for bodily strength to keep you here, while every 
minute you are here is worth a hundred thousand 
guineas to my darling," said Miss Pross. 

Madame Defarge made at the door. Miss Pross, on 
the instinct of the moment, seized her round the waist 
in both her arms, and held her tight. It was in vain 
for Madame Defarge to struggle and to strike; Miss 
Pross, with the vigorous tenacity of love, always so 
much stronger than hate, clasped her tight, and even 
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lifted her from the floor in the struggle that they had. 
The two hands of Madame Defarge buflPfeted and tore 
her face; but Miss Pross, with her head down, held 
her round the waist, and clung to her with more than 
the hold of a drowning woman. 

Soon, Madame Defarge 's hands ceased to strike, and 
felt at her encircled waist. ''It is under my arm,'' said 
Miss Pross, in smothered tones, ''you shall not draw 
it. I am stronger than you, I bless Heaven for it. 
I'll hold you till one or the other of us faints or dies!" 

Madame Defarge 's hands were at her bosom. Miss 
Pross looked up, saw what it was, struck at it, struck 
out a flash and a crash, and stood alone — blinded with 
smoke. 

All this was in a second. As the smoke cleared, leav- 
ing an awful stillness, it passed out on the air, like the 
soul of the furious woman whose body lay lifeless on 
the ground. 

In the first fright and horror of her situation, Miss 
Pross passed the body as far from it as she could, and 
ran down the stairs to call for fruitless help. Happily, 
she bethought herself of the consequences of what she 
did, in time to check herself and go back. It was 
dreadful to go in at the door again; but she did go in, 
and even went near it, to get the bonnet and other 
things that she must wear. These she put on, out on 
the staircase, first shutting and locking the door and 
taking away the key. She then sat down on the stairs 
a few moments, to breathe and to cry, and then got up 
and hurried away. 
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By good fortune she had a veil on her bonnet, or 
she could hardly have gone along the streets without 
being stopped. By good fortune, too, she was nat- 
urally so peculiar in appearance as not to show disfig- 
urement like any other woman. She needed both advan- 
tages, for the marks of griping fingers were deep in 
her face, and her hair was torn, and her dress (hastily 
composed with unsteady hands) was clutched and 
dragged a hundred ways. 

In crossing the bridge she dropped the door-key in 
the river. Arriving at the cathedral some few minutes 
before her escort, and waiting there, she thought, what 
if the key were already taken in a net, what it if were 
identified, what if the door were opened and the remains 
discovered, what if she were stopped at the gate, sent 
to prison, and charged with murder! 

In the midst of these fluttering thoughts, the escort 
appeared, took her in, and took her away. 

**Is there any noise in the streets?'' she asked him. 

* ' The usual noises, ' ' Mr. Cruncher replied ; and looked 
surprised by the question and by her aspect. 

**I don't hear you," said Miss Pross. *' What do you 
say?" 

It was in vain for Mr. Cruncher to repeat what he 
said; Miss Pross could not hear him. **So I'll nod my 
head," thought Mr. Cruncher, amazed; **at all events 
she'll see that." And she did. 

''Is there any noise in the streets now?" asked Miss 
Pross again, presently. 

Again Mr. Cruncher nodded his head. 
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''I don't hear if 

''Gone deaf in a hour?" said Mr. Cruncher, ruminat- 
ing, with his mind much disturbed; ''wot's come to 
herf" 

''I feel," said Miss Pross, ''as if there had been a 
flash and a crash, and that crash was the last thing I 
should ever hear in this life." 

"Blest if she ain't in a queer condition!" said Mr. 
Cruncher, more and more disturbed. "Wot can she 
have been a takin', to keep her courage up? Hark! 
There's the roll of them dreadful carts! You can hear 
that, miss?" 

"I can hear," said Miss Pross, seeing that he spoke 
to her, "nothing. Oh, my good man, there was first a 
great crash, and then a great stillness, and that still- 
ness seems to be fixed and un.changeable, never to be 
broken any more as long as my life lasts." 

"If she don't hear the roll of those dreadful carts, 
now very nigh their journey's end," said Mr. Cruncher, 
glancing over his shoulder, " it 's my opinion that indeed 
she never will hear anything else in this world." 

And indeed she never did. 



NOTES 

The extract is from Dickens 's * • Tale of Two Cities. ' ' The scene 
of this part of the story is in Paris, at the height of the "terror." 
Lucie Manette Darnay and her husband, together with Dr. 
JManette, who, through the recurrence of an old malady, is in a 
state of stupor, and Mr. Jarvis Lorry, are escaping from Paris 
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to the coast, where they expect to have no diflSculty in crossing 
the Channel to England. Charles Darnay has been condemned 
to die by one of the unjust revolutionary tribunals, but through 
the efforts of Carton, who has not permitted any of the people 
interested to know his plans, has been almost miraculously taken 
out of the prison in a condition of unconsciousness caused by a 
drug which Carton has administered. A criminal who is in 
Carton's power, and Sidney Carton himself are the only ones 
who know that the latter intends to die that Charles Darnay 
may live. 

The brother and sister of Madame De Farge had been, years 
before, frightfully wronged by the father of Charles Darnay. 
She has sworn that all of his kindred must die, and she is one 
of the leaders of the revolutionary party. When the death carts 
start to the place of execution, Madame De Farge goes to the 
home of Charles Darnay to see if she can not entrap his wife into 
some rebellious utterance so that she may secure her destruction. 

The two characters, Jerry Cruncher and Miss Pross, not only 
play a leading part in the escape of Charles Darnay, but they 
provide the comic element never absent from Dickens's works, 
^.nd particularly needed in this grim story, to relieve the tension. 
In London, Jerry's occupation was mostly that of a **body 
tnatcher," who frequented burial grounds where the poor and 
unnamed were buried, for the purpose of securing bodies for 
medical schools. His wife was deeply religious, was much given 
to prayer, and Jerry, although he classified himself as an "hon- 
orable tradesman," doubted very much whether his occupation 
would bear praying for. In fact, he felt very certain that she 
must always be praying against his success, so he was persist- 
ently denouncing her for "floppin' agin" him. At various times 
in the past he had chastised her for this tendency to "flop," and 
now, appalled by the danger around him, he regrets very bitterly 
that he has ever interfered in the matter. 
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PART II 



SELECTIONS FOR ORAL READING 
THE INFLUENCE OF ATHENS 

MACAULAY 

This aeleetion is a fine example of 
'sonorous English". The pupil should 
note particularly the phrases used to 
paint the characteristics of the Roman 
orator, Cicera; the Roman satiric poet, 
Juvenal; the Italian poet, Dante; the 
Spanish novelist, Cervantes; the English 
statesman and philosopher. Bacon; the 
English satiric poet, Butler; and the 
greatest of all the poets, Shakespeare. 
Macaulay has compressed a whole vol- 
ume into each of the phrases used to characterize the great men 
whose names form the roll of honor with which the second para- 
graph closes — Erasmus, the Dutch scholar; Pascal, the PVeneh 
philosopher; Mirabeau, the French Revolutionary orator; Galileo, 
the Italian philosopher; and Sidney, the English patriot. The 
swelling periodic sentence constituting the last paragraph is a 
fitting close to this splendid, though somewhat over-wrought, piece 
of English oratorical prose. 




If we consider merely the subtlety of disquisition, the • 
force of imagination, the perfect energy and elegance of 
expression, which characterize the great works of 
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Athenian genius, we must pronounce them intrinsically 
most valuable ; but what shall we say when we reflect that^ 
from hence have sprung, directly or indirectly, all the 
nobleet creations of the human intellect; that- from hence 
were the vast accomplishments and the brilliant fancy 
of Cicero, the withering fire of Juvenal, the plastic imagi- 
nation of Dante, the humor of Cervantes, the comprehen- 
sion of Bacon, the wit of Butler, the supreme and uni- 
versal excellence of Shakespeare ? 

All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice 
and power, in every country and in every age, have been 
the triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few great minds 
have made a stand against violence and fraud, in the 
cause of liberty and reason, there has been her spirit in 
the midst of them, inspiring, encouraging, consoling, — 
by the lonely lamp of Erasmus, by the restless bed of 
Pascal, in the tribune of Mirabeau, in the cell of Galileo, 
on the scaffold of Sidney. 

But who shall estimate her influence on private happi- 
ness? Who shall say how many thousands have been 
made wiser, happier, and better by those pursuits in 
which she has taught mankind to engage, — to how many 
the studies which took their rise from her have been 
wealth in poverty, liberty in bondage, health in sickness, 
society in solitude? 

Her power is indeed manifested at the bar, in the 
senate, in the field of battle, in the schools of philosophy. 
But these are not her glory. Wherever literature con- 
soles sorrow or assuages pain, wherever it brings glad- 
ness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, and 
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ache for the dark house and the long sleep, — there is 
exhibited, in its noblest form, the immortal influence of 
Athens. 

The dervish, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to 
abandon to his comrade the camels with their load of 
jewels and gold, while he retained the casket of that mys- 
terious juice which enabled him to behold at one glance 
all the hidden riches of the universe. Surely it is no 
exaggeration to say, that no external advantage is to be 
compared with that purification of the intellectual eye 
which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth of the 
mental world, all the hoarded treasures of the primeval 
dynasties, all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored 
mines. This is the gift of Athens to man. 

Her freedom and her power have for more than twenty 
centuries been annihilated ; her people have degenerated 
into timid slaves, her language into a barbarous jargon; 
her temples have been given up to the successive depre- 
dations of Eomans, Turks, and Scotchmen ; but her intel- 
lectual empire is imperishable. 

And when those who have rivaled her greatness shall 
have shared her fate; when civilization and knowledge 
shall have fixed their abode in distant continents; when 
the scepter shall have passed away from England ; when, 
perhaps, travelers from distant regions shall in vain labor 
to decipher on some moldering pedestal the name of our 
proudest chief, shall hear savage hymns chanted to some 
misshapen idol over the ruined dome of our proudest 
temple, and shall see a single naked fisherman wash his 
n/ets in the river of the ten thousand masts, — her influence 
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and her glory will still survive, fresh in eternal youth, 
exempt from mutability and decay, immortal as the intel- 
lectual principle from which they derived their origin, 
and over which they exercise their control. 



SPAETAGUS TO THE GLADIATOES 

KELLOGG 

Spartacus the Roman slave and gladiator of Capua, headed an 
insurrection of slaves in Italy in 73 B. C. He routed several 
Roman armies, but in 71 B. C. was defeated and killed. 

It had been a day of triumph in Capua. Lentulus, 
returning with victorious eagles, had amused the popu- 
lace with the sports of the amphitheater to an extent 
hitherto unknown even in that luxurious city. The shouts 
of revelry had died away ; the roar of the lion had ceased ; 
the last loiterer had retired from the banquet, and the 
lights in the palace of the victor were extinguished. The 
moon, piercing the tissue of fleecy clouds, silvered the 
dewdrop on the corselet of the Eoman sentinel, and tipped 
the dark waters of Volturnus with a wavy, tremulous 
light. It was a night of holy calm, when the zephyr sways 
the young spring leaves, and whispers among the hollow 
reeds its dreamy music. No sound was heard but the 
last sob of some weary wave, telling its story to the 
smooth pebbles of the beach, and then all was still as the 
breast when the spirit has departed. 

In the deep recesses of the amphitheater a band of 
gladiators were crowded together, — their muscles still 
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knotted with the agony of conflict, the foam upon their 
lips, and the scowl of battle yet lingering upon their 
brows, — ^when Spartacus, rising in the midst of that 
grim assemblage, thus addressed them : — 

' ' Ye call me chief, and ye do well to call him chief who, 
for twelve long years, has met upon the arena every 
shape of man or beast that the broad' Empire of Rome 
could furnish, and yet never has lowered his arm. And 
if there be one among you who can say that, ever, in 
public fight or private brawl, my actions did belie my 
tongue, let him step forth and say it. If there be three 
in all your throng dare face me on the bloody sand, let 
them come on ! 

''Yet, I was not always thus, a hired butcher, a savage 
chief of savage men. My father was a reverent man, who 
feared great Jupiter, and brought to the rural deities 
his offerings of fruits and flowers. He dwelt among the 
vine-clad rocks and olive groves at the foot of Helicon. 
My early life ran quiet as the brook by which I sported. 
I was taught to prune the vine, to tend the flock; and 
then, at noon, I gathered my sheep beneath the shade, 
and played upon the shepherd's flute. I had a friend, 
the son of our neighbor; we led our flocks to the same 
pasture, and shared together our rustic meal. 

''One evening, after the sheep were folded, and we 
were all seated beneath the myrtle that shaded our cot- 
tage, my grandsire, an old man, was telling of Marathon 
and Leuctra, and how, in ancient times, a little band of 
Spartans, in a defile of the mountains, withstood a whole 
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army. I did not then know what war meant; but my 
cheeks burned. I knew not why ; and I clasped the knees 
of that venerable man, till my mother, parting the hair 
from off my brow, kissed my throbbing temples, and 
bade me go to rest, and think no more of those old tales 
and savage wars. 

* ' That very night the Romans landed on our shore, and 
the clash of steel was heard within our quiet vale. I 
saw the breast that had nourished me trampled by the 
iron hoof of the war-horse; the bleeding body of my 
father flung amid the blazing rafters of our dwelling. 
To-day I killed a man in the arena, and when I broke 
his helmet clasps, behold! he was my friend! He knew 
me, — smiled faintly, — gasped, — and died ; the same sweet 
smile that I had marked upon his face when, in adven- 
turous boyhood, we scaled some lofty cliff to pluck the 
first ripe grapes, and bear them home in childish triumph. 
I told the praetor he was my friend, noble and brave, and 
I begged his body, that I might burn it upon the funeral- 
pile, and mourn over him. Ay, on my knees, amid the 
dust and blood of the arena, I begged that boon, while 
all the Roman maids and matrons, and those holy virgins 
they call vestal, and the rabble, shouted in mockery, 
deeming it rare sport, forsooth, to see Rome^s fiercest 
gladiator turn pale, and tremble like a very child, before 
that piece of bleeding clay; but the praetor drew back 
as if I were pollution, and sternly said, 'Let the carrion 
rot! There are no noble men but Romans!^ And he, 
deprived of funeral rites, must wander, a hapless ghost, 
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beside the waters of that sluggish river, and look — and 
look — and look in vain to the bright Elysian Fields where 
dwell his ancestors and noble kindred. And so must you, 
and so must I, die like dogs! 

**0 Rome ! Rome ! thou hast been a tender nurse to me ! 
Ay, thou hast given to that poor, gentle, timid shepherd- 
lad, who never knew a harsher sound than a flute-note, 
muscles of iron and a heart of flint ; taught him to drive 
the sword through rugged brass and plaited mail, and 
warm it in the marrow of his foe ! to gaze into the glaring 
eyeballs of the fierce Numidian lion, even as a smooth- 
cheeked boy upon a laughing girl. And he shall pay thee 
back till thy yellow Tiber is red as frothing wine, and in 
its deepest ooze thy life-blood lies curdled ! 

''Ye stand here now like giants, as ye are ! the strength 
of brass is in your toughened sinews ; but to-morrow some 
Roman Adonis, breathing sweet odors from his curly 
locks, shall come, and with his lily fingers pat your 
brawny shoulders, and bet his sesterces upon your blood ! 
Hark! Hear ye yon lion roaring in his den? ^Tis three 
days since he tasted meat ; but to-morrow he shall break 
his fast upon your flesh; and ye shall be a dainty meal 
for him. 

''If ye are brutes, then stand here like fat oxen waiting 
for the butcher 's knife ; if ye are men, follow me ! strike 
down yon sentinel, and gain the mountain passes, and 
there do bloody work as did your sires at old Thermopy- 
lae! Is Sparta dead? Is the old Grecian spirit frozen 
in your veins, that you do crouch and cower like base- 
born slaves beneath your master's lash? comrades! 
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warriors! Thracians! if we must fight, let us fight for 
ourselves; if we must slaughter, let us slaughter our 
oppressors ; if we must die, let us die under the open sky, 
by the bright waters, in noble, honorable battle/' 



THE BATTLE OF LANBEN 

MACAULAY 

The battle of Landen, sometimes called the battle of Neer- 
winden, was fought near the little village of Neerwinden, 
Belgium, in 1693. The English and Dutch army under the 
command of William III of England was defeated by the French 
army led by the Duke of Luxemburg. The selection is from 
Macaulay's History of England. William III was Macaulay's 
hero, and he certainly plays a heroic part in this dramatic 
account of the battle. The last paragraph is imusually rich in 
picturesque phrasings. 

Meanwhile the battle had been raging all along the 
entrenchments of the allied army. Again and again 
Luxemburg brought up his troops within pistolshot of 
the breastwork: but he could bring them no nearer. 
Again and again they recoiled from the heavy fire which 
was poured on their front and on their flanks. It seemed 
that all was over. Luxemburg retired to a spot which 
was out of gunshot, and summoned a few of his chief 
officers to a consultation. They talked together during 
some time: and their animated gestures were observed 
with deep interest by all who were within sight. 

At length Luxemburg formed his decision. A last 
attempt must be made to carry Neerwinden; and the 
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invincible household troops, the conquerors of Steinkirk, 
must lead the way. 

The household troops came on in a manner worthy of 
their long and terrible renown. A third time Neerwinden 
was taken. A third time William tried to retake it. At 
the head of some English regiments he charged the 
guards of Lewis with such fury that, for the first time 
in the memory of the oldest warrior that far famed band 
was driven back. It was only by the strenuous exertions 
of Luxemburg, of the Duke of Chartres, and of the Duke 
of Bourbon, that the broken ranks were rallied. But by 
this time the center and left of the allied army had been 
so much thinned for the purpose of supporting the con- 
flict at Neerwinden that the entrenchments could no 
longer be defended on other points. A little after four 
in the afternoon the whole line gave way. All was havoc 
and confusion. 

It was only on such occasions as this that the whole 
greatness of William's character appeared. Amidst the 
rout and uproar, while arms and standards were flung 
away, while multitudes of fugitives were choking up the 
bridges and fords of the Gette or perishing in its waters, 
the King, having directed Talmash to superintend the 
retreat, put himself at the head of a few brave regiments, 
and by desperate efforts arrested the progress of the 
enemy. His risk was greater than that which others ran. 
For he could not be persuaded either to encumber his 
feeble frame with a cuirass, or to hide the ensigns of the 
garter. He thought his star a good rallying point for 
his own troops, and only smiled when he was told that 
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it was «^good mark for the enemy. Many fell on his right 
hand and on his left. Two led horses, which in the field 
always closely followed his person, were struck dead by 
cannon shots. One musket ball passed through the curls 
of his wig, another through his coat : a third bruised his 
side and tore his blue ribbon to tatters. Many years 
later greyheaded old pensioners who crept about the 
arcades and alleys of Chelsea Hospital used to relate 
how he charged at the head of Galway's horse, how he 
dismounted four times to put heart into the infantry, how 
he rallied one corps which seemed to be shrinking: 
**That is not the way to fight, gentlemen. You must 
stand close up to them. Thus, gentlemen, thus.^^ *'You 
might have seen him,'^ — thus an eyewitness wrote, only 
four days after the battle, — ''with his sword in his hand, 
throwing himself upon the enemy. It is certain that one 
time among the rest, he was seen at the head of two 
English regiments, and that he fought seven with these 
two in sight of the whole army, driving them before him 
above a quarter of an hour. Thanks be to God that pre- 
served him.'' The enemy pressed on him so close that 
it was with diflSculty that he at length made his way over 
the Gette. A small body of brave men, who shared his 
peril to the last, could hardly keep off the pursuers as he 
crossed the bridge. 

Never, perhaps, was the change which the progress of 
civilization has produced in the art of war more strik- 
ingly illustrated than on that day. Ajax beating down 
the Trojan leader with a rock which two ordinary men 
could scarcely lift, Horatius defending the bridge against 
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an army, Eichard the Lionhearted spurring along the 
whole Saracen line without finding an enemy to stand 
his assault, Eobert Bruce crushing with one blow the 
helmet and head of Sir Henry Bohun in sight of the 
whole array of England and Scotland, such are the heroes 
of a dark age. In such an age bodily vigour is the most 
indispensable qualification of a warrior. At Landen two 
poor sickly beings, who, in a rude state of society, would 
have been regarded as too puny to bear any part in com- 
bats, were the souls of two great armies. In some 
heathen countries they would have been exposed while 
infants. In Christendom they would, six hundred years 
earlier, have been sent to some quiet cloister. But their 
lot had fallen on a time when men had discovered that 
the strength of the muscles is far inferior in value to the 
strength of the mind. It is probable that, among the 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were mar- 
shalled round Neerwinden under all the standards of 
Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were the hunch- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiery onset of 
France, and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the slow 
retreat of England. 
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WESTMINSTEE HALL 

MACAULAY 

Warren Hastings after having served for years as governor- 
general of India was, on his return to England, brought to trial 
before the House of Lords on the charge of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. He was finally acquitted. 

Westminster Hall was begun by William Rufus in 1097, almost 
destroyed by fire in 1291, rebuilt by Edward II, remodelled and 
enlarged by Richard II in 1398. It now forms a vestibule to 
the Houses of Parliament. The roof with its hammer beams, 
repaired in 1820 with the heavy timbers of Irish oak taken from 
an old man-of-war in Portsmouth harbor, is considered **A 
masterpiece of timber architecture, both in point of beauty and 
constructive skill. *' 

Many celebrated trials were held here. Among those who 
were foimd guilty after trial in Westminster Hall were William 
Wallace, the Earl of Essex, Francis Bacon, the Earl of Strafford, 
and Charles I. Among the most noted of those who were 
acquitted after trial here were Lord Somers, the Seven Bishops, 
and Warren Hastings. 

Macaulay's love for striking effects is exhibited in the like- 
nesses and the contrasts that he marshals before us — the queen 
with her daughters; Mrs. Siddons, the tragedy queen; Gibbon 
with his thoughts reverting to Rome and the Roman senate ; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the great artist ; Parr, the most noted scholar 
of his time; Mrs. Fitz- Herbert, to whom the Prince of Wales 
was devotedly attached; and to heighten the effect he sets over 
against each other the two brilliant social groups — those who 
gathered around Mrs. Montague, the wealthy leader of London 
literary society, and those who followed the lead of the beautiful 
but indiscreet Duchess of Devonshire. The St. Cecilia referred 
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to was Mrs. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the original of Reynolds' 
celebrated painting, '*St. Cecilia." She was one of the most 
beautiful women of her day. 



The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Rufus ; the hall which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings ; the hall 
which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers; the hall where the eloquence 
of Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a vic- 
torious party inflamed with just resentment; the hall 
where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice 
with the placid courage which has half redeemed his fame. 
Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. The 
avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets were 
kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were marshalled by the heralds imder Garter 
King-at-Arms. The judges, in their vestments of state, 
attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred 
and seventy Lords, three-fourths of the Upper House, as 
the Upper House then was, walked in solemn order from 
their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The 
junior baron present led the way — Lord Heathfield, 
recently ennobled for his memorable defense of Gibraltar 
against the fleets and armies of France and Spain. The 
long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by 
the brothers and sons of the king. Last of all came the 
Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble 
bearing. The gray old walls were hung with scarlet. The 
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long galleries were crowded by such an audience as has 
rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts of a great, 
free, enlightened, and prosperous realm, grace and female 
loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every 
science and of every art. There were seated around the 
queen the fair-haired young daughters of the house of 
Brunswick. There the ambassadors of great kings and 
commonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle 
which no other country in the world could present. There 
Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with 
emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the 
stage. There the historian of the Eoman Empire thought 
of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
against Verres ; and when, before a senate which had still 
some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the 
oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side by side, the 
greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. 
The spectacle had allured Eeynolds from that easel which 
has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many 
noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his 
labours in that dark and profound mine from which he 
had extracted a vast treasure of erudition — a treasure 
too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with 
injudicious and inelegant ostentation; but still precious, 
massive, and splendid. There appeared the voluptuous 
charms of her to whom the heir of the throne had in 
secret plighted his faith. There, too, was she, the beau- 
tiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose 
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delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has 
rescued from the common decay. There were the mem- 
bers of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and 
exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock hangings 
of Mr. Montague. And there, the ladies, whose lips, more 
persuasive than those of Fox himself, had carried the 
Westminster election against palace and treasury, shone 
round Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced 
to the bar and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an exten- 
sive and populous country, had made laws and treaties, 
had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. 
And in his high place he had so borne himself, that all 
had feared him, that most had loved him, and that hatred 
itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He 
looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A per- 
son small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a 
carriage which, while it indicated deference to the court, 
indicated also habitual self-possession and self-respect; 
a high and intellectual forehead ; a brow pensive, but not 
gloomy; a mouth of inflexible decision; a face pale and 
worn, but serene, on which was written, as legibly as 
under the great picture in the Council-chamber at Cal- 
cutta, Mens aequa in arduis (A mind undisturbed in 
difficulties) ; — such was the aspect with which the great 
procounsul presented himself to his judges. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 

CHABLES SPRAGUE 

As you read aloud this highly colored and idealistic tribute 
to the American Indian notice the rhythmic swing of the voice. 

Not many generations ago, where you now sit, encircled 
with all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, the 
rank thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug 
his hole unscared. Here lived and loved another race 
of beings. Beneath the same sun that rolls over your 
head, the Indian hunter pursued the panting deer; 
gazing on the same moon that smiles for you, the Indian 
lover wooed his dusky mate. 

Here, the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender and help- 
less, and the council-fire glared on the wise and daring, 
Now, they dipped their noble limbs in your sedgy lakes, 
and now, they paddled the light canoe along your rocky 
shores. Here they warred ; the echoing whoop, the bloody 
grapple, the defying death-song, all were here ; and when 
the tiger-strife was over, here curled the smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshipped; and from many a dark 
bosom went up a fervent prayer to the Great Spirit. He 
had not written his laws for them on tables of stone, but 
he had traced them on the tables of their hearts. The 
poor child of Nature knew not the God of Revelation, but 
the God of the universe he acknowledged in every thing 
around. 

He beheld him in the star that sank in beauty behind 
his lonely dwelling ; in the sacred orb that flamed on him 
from his mid-day throne; in the flower that snapped in 
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the morning breeze; in the lofty pine that had defied a 
thousand whirlwinds; in the timid warbler that never 
left its native grove ; in the fearless eagle, whose untired 
pinion was wet in clouds; in the worm that crawled at 
his feet ; and in his own matcliless form, glowing with a 
spark of that light, to whose mysterious source he bent 
in humble, though blind adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across the ocean came 
a pilgrim bark, bearing the seeds of life and death. The 
former were sown for you; the latter sprang up in the 
path of the simple native. Two hundred years have 
changed the character of a great continent, and blotted 
forever from its face, a whole, peculiar people. Art has 
usurped the bowers of nature, and the anointed children 
of education have been too powerful for the tribes of the 
ignorant. 

Here and there, a stricken few remain ; but how unlike 
their bold, untamable progenitors ! The Indian of falcon 
glance and lion bearing, the theme of the touching ballad, 
the hero of the pathetic tale, is gone! and his degraded 
offspring crawls upon the soil, where he walked in 
majesty, to remind us how miserable is man, when the 
foot of the conqueror is on his neck. 

As a race, they have withered from the land. Their 
arrows are broken, their springs are dried up, their 
cabins are in the dust. Their council-fire has long since 
gone out of the shore, and their war-cry is fast fading 
to the untrodden west. Slowly and sadly they climb the 
distant mountains, and read their doom in the setting 
sun. They are shrinking before the mighty tide which 
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is pressing them away; they must soon hear the roar of 
the last wave, which will settle over them forever. 

Ages hence, the inquisitive white man, as he stands by 
some growing city, will ponder on the structure of their 
disturbed remains, and wonder to what manner of per- 
sons they belonged. They will live only in the songs 
and chronicles of their exterminators. Let these he faith- 
fid to their rude virtues, as men, and pay tribute to their 
unhappy fate, as a people. 

THE CAPTUEE OP QUEBEC 

FBANCIS PABKMAN 

As you read this interesting story do 
not fail to appreciate the fact that you 
are looking upon the last act of a great 
national tragedy. The aeeoimt of the 
French explorations and efforts at colo- 
nization in America reads like a ro- 
mance. Let the splendid procession pass 
once more before your mind' — the daring 
and determined C artier, coarse fibred 
FR.vNCis PARKMAN ^^^ resolute Joliet, the saintly Pere Mar- 
quette, the dauntless La Salle with his 
imperial vision of a New France in the West. Then mark 
the struggle between these men and the men of another race — 
a race not more heroic, but one that to its poetic heroism united 
an unwavering determination. Here on the Plains of Abraham 
the curtain fell on the tragic fifth act of the national drama, 
for after the surrender of Quebec France ceased to be a factor 
in the development of the New "World. 

The sun rose, and, from the ramparts of Quebec, the 

astonished people saw the Plains of Abraham glittering 
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with arms, and the dark-red lines of the English forming 
in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne the 
evil tidings to Montcalm, and far and near his wide- 
extended camp resounded with the rolling of alarm drums 
and the din of startled preparation. 

He, too, had had his struggles and his sorrows. The 
civil power had thwarted him; famine, discontent, and 
disaffection were rife among his soldiers; and no small 
portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from sheer 
starvation. In spite of all, he had trusted to hold out 
till the winter frosts should drive the invaders from 
before the town; when, on that disastrous morning, the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot 
upon his ear. 

Still he assumed a tone of confidence. * ' They have got 
to the weak side of us at last, "he is reported to have 
said, ''and we must crush them with our numbers.'^ 
With headlong haste, his troops were pouring over the 
bridge of the St. Charles, and gathering in heavy masses 
under the western ramparts of the town. Could numbers 
give assurance of success, their triumph would have been 
secure ; for five French battalions and the armed colonial 
peasantry amounted in all to more than seven thousand 
five hundred men. 

Full in sight before them stretched the long, thin lines 
of the British forces, the half-wild Highlanders, the 
steady soldiery of England, and the hardy levies of the 
provinces, — ^less than five thousand in number, but all 
inured to battle, and strong in the full assurance of 
success, 
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Yet, could the chiefs of that gallant army have pierced 
the secrets of the future, could they have foreseen that 
the victory which they burned to achieve would rob Eng- 
land of her proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada 
would pave the way for the independence of America, 
their swOrds would have dropped from their hands, and 
the heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o'clock, and the adverse armies stood 
motionless, each gazing on the other. The clouds hung 
low, and, at intervals, warm light showers descended, 
besprinkling both alike. The coppice and cornfields in 
front of the British troops were filled with French sharp- 
shooters, who kept up a distant, spattering fire. Here 
and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the gap was 
filled in silence. 

At a little before ten, the British could see that Mont- 
calm was preparing to advance, and, in a few moments, 
all his troops appeared in rapid motion. They came 
on in three divisions, shouting after the manner of their 
nation, and firing heavily as soon as they came within 
range. 

In the British ranks, not a trigger was pulled, not a 
soldier stirred; and their ominous composure seemed 
te damp the spirits of the assailants. It was not till 
the French were within forty yards that the fatal word 
was given, and the British muskets blazed forth at once 
in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career, 
arrested with sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks 
of Montcalm staggered, shivered, and broke before that 
wasting s\;orm of lead. 
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The smoke, rolling along the field, for a moment shut 
Out the view ; but when the white wreaths were scattered 
on the wind, a wretched spectacle was disclosed; men 
and oflSicers tumbled in heaps, battalions resolved into a 
mob, order and obedience gone; and when the British 
muskets were leveled for a second volley, the masses 
of the militia were seen to cower and shrink with uncon- 
trollable panic. 

For a few moments the French regulars stood their 
ground, returning a sharp and not ineffectual fire. But 
now, echoing cheer on cheer, redoubling volley on volley, 
trampling the dying and the dead, and driving the fugi- 
tives in crowds, the British troops advanced and* swept 
the field before them. The ardor of the men burst all 
restraint. They broke into a run, and with unsparing 
slaughter chased the flying multitude to the gates of 
Quebec. Foremost of all, the light-footed Highlanders 
dashed along in furious pursuit, hewing down the 
Frenchmen with their broad-swords, and slaying many 
in the very ditch of the fortifications. Never was vic- 
tory more quick or more decisive. 

THE EEVOLUTIONARY ALAEM 

GEORGE BANCROFT 

As you study this lesson be on the lookout for the following 
effects: the music of the ** speech tune'' employed, the beauty of 
the phrasings, and the sense of hurry or rush as you read. 

Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, 
but it was no night for sleep. Heralds on swift relays of 
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horses transmitted the war-message from hand to hand, 
till village repeated it to village; the sea to the back- 
woods; the plains to the highlands; and it was never 
suffered to droop, till it had been borne North, and South, 
and East, and West, throughout the land. 

It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and the 
Penobscot. Its loud reveille broke the rest of the trap- 
pers of New Hampshire, and ringing like bugle-notes 
from peak to peak, overleapt the Green Mountains, swept 
onward to Montreal, and descended the ocean river, till 
the responses were echoed from the cliff s of Quebec. The 
hills along the Hudson told to one another the tale. 

As the summons hurried to the South, it was one day 
at New York; in one more at Philadelphia; the next it 
lighted a watchfire at Baltimore; thence it waked an 
answer at Annapolis. Crossing the Potomac near Mount 
Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt to Williams- 
burg. It traversed the Dismal Swamp to Nansemond, 
along the route of the first emigrants to North Carolina. 
It moved onwards and still onwards through boundless 
groves of evergreen to Newbern and to Wilmington. 

''For God's sake, forward it by night and by day,'* 
wrote Cornelius Harnett, by the express which sped for 
Brunswick. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its 
tones at the bordisr and despatched it to Charleston, and 
through pines and palmettos and moss-clad live oaks, 
further to the South, till it resounded among the New 
England settlements beyond the Savannah. 

The Blue Ridge took up the voice and made it heard 
from one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The 
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Alleghanies, as they listened, opened their barriers that 
the *4oud call'* might pass through to the hardy riflemen 
on the Holston, the Watauga and the French Broad. 
Ever renewing its strength, powerful enough even to 
create a commonwealth, it breathed its inspiring word 
to the first settlers of Kentucky; so that hunters who 
made their halt in the matchless valley of the Elkhorn, 
commemorated the 19th day of April, 1776, by naming 
their encampment Lexington. 

With one impulse the colonies sprung to arms; with 
one spirit they pledged themselves to each other ''to be 
ready for the extreme event. ' * With one heart the conti- 
nent cried, ''Liberty or Death. '* 



SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE UNION 

BOBBRT Y. HAYNE 

Immediately after reading this, read the selection that follows. 
These are, of course, only extracts from two great speeches. 
The history of our great law-making body does not, perhaps, 
record a more intensely interesting event than this great forensic 
duel between Hayne and Webster. Try to picture the scene; 
the Senate chamber of the United States; Hayne, handsome, 
impetuous, magnetic, attractive ia every way; Webster tall, 
massive — the godliki^ — as his admirers were wont to call him — 
with his thunderous elocution and the majestic rhythm of his 
style; and supporting each a great crowd of applauding par- 
tisans. Now after more than eighty years have passed, and 
sectional prejudices and passions have died away we can enjoy 
both of these great oratorical efforts. 
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I shall make no profession of zeal for the interests 
and honor of South Carolina. If there be one state in 
the Union that may challenge comparison with any other, 
for a uniform, zealous, ardent, and uncalculating devo- 
tion to the Union, that state is South Carolina. From 
the Tery commencement of the Revolution up to this 
hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she has not 
cheerfully made, no service she has ever hesitated to 
perf orm. She has adhered to you in your prosperity ; but 
in your adversity she has clung to you with more than 
filial affection. No matter what was the condition of her 
domestic affairs, though deprived of her resources, 
divided by parties, or surrounded with difficulties, the 
call of the country has been to her as the voice of God. 
Domestic discord ceased at the sound ; every man became 
at once reconciled to his brethren, and the sons of Caro- 
lina were all seen crowding together to the temple, bring- 
ing gifts to the altar of their common country. 

What was the conduct of the South during the Revo- 
lution? I honor New England for her conduct in that 
glorious struggle. But great as is the praise which 
belongs to her, I think at least equal honor is due the 
South. They espoused the quarrel of their brethren 
with a generous zeal which did not suffer them to stop 
to calculate their interest in the dispute. Favorites of 
the mother country, possessed of neither ships nor sea- 
men to create a commercial rivalship, they might have 
found in their situation a guaranty that their trade would 
be forever fostered and protected by Great Britain. But, 
trampling on all considerations either of interest or of 
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safety, they rushed into the conflict, and, fighting for 
principle, periled all in the sacred cause of freedom. 
Never were there exhibited in the history of the world 
higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and 
heroic endurance than by the Whigs of Carolina during 
the Eevolution. The whole state, from the mountains 
to the sea, was overrun by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy. The fruits of industry perished on the spot 
where they were produced, or were consumed by the foe. 
The '* plains of Carolina'' drank up the most precious 
blood of her citizens. Black and smoking ruins marked 
the places which had been the habitations of her chil- 
dren. Driven from their homes into the gloomy and 
almost impenetrable swamps, even there the spirit of 
liberty survived, and South Carolina, sustained by the 
example of her Sumters and her Marions, proved, by her 
conduct, that, though her soil might be overrun, the spirit 
of her people was invincible. 



EEPLY TO HAYNE 

DANIEL WEBSTER 

I shall not acknowledge that the honorable member 
goes before me in regard for whatever of distinguished 
talent or distinguished character South Carolina has 
produced. I claim part of the honor, I partake in the 
pride, of her great names. I claim them for countrymen, 
one and all. The Laurenses, the Rutledges, the Pinck- 
neys, the Sumters, the Marions — ^Americans all — whose 
fame is no more to be hemmed in by state lines than 
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their talents and patriotism were capable of being eir- 
cumscribed within the same narrow limits. In their day 
and generation, they served and honored the country, 
and the whole country ; and their renown is of the treas- 
ures of the whole country. 

Mr. President, I shall enter upon no encomium upon 
Massachusetts; she needs none. ^There she is. Behold 
her, and judge for yourselves. There is her history; 
the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill; and there they will remain forever. The 
bones of her sons, fallen in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, now lie mingled with the soil of every state 
from New England to Georgia; and there they will lie 
furever. And, sir, where American liberty raised its 
first voice, and where its youth was nurtured and sus- 
tained, there it still lives, in the strength of its man- 
hood, and full of its originaLspirit. If discord and dis- 
union shall wound it; if party strife and blind ambition 
shall hawk at and tear it; if folly and madness, if 
uneasiness under salutary and necessary restraint, shall 
succeed in separating it from that Union by which alone 
its existence is made sure, — it will stand, in the end, by 
the side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked; 
it will stretch forth its arm, with whatever vigor it may 
still retain, over the friends who gather round it; and 
it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest 
monuments of its own enduring glory and on the very 
spot of its origin. 

I cannot persuade myself to relinquish this subject 
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without expressing my deep conviction, that, since it 
respects nothing less than the union of the states, 
it is of most vital and essential importance to the 
public happiness. I profess, sir, in my career, hitherto, 
to have kept steadily in view the prosperity and honor 
of the whole country and the preservation of our federal 
Union. It is to that Union we owe our safety at home 
and our consideration and dignity abroad. It is to that 
Union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever makes 
us most proud of our country. 

That Union we reached only by the discipline of our 
virtues in the severe school of adversity. It had its 
origin in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit. Under its benign influ- 
ences, these great interests immediately awoke, as from 
the dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. 

Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh 
proofs of its utility and its blessings ; and, although our 
territory has stretched out wider and wider, and our pop- 
ulation spread farther and farther, they have not outrun 

* 

its protection or its benefits. It has been to us all 
a copious fountain of national, social, and personal 
happiness. 

I have not allowed myself to look beyond the Union, 
to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. 
I have not coolly weighed the chances of preserving lib- 
erty, when the bonds that unite us together shall be 
broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself to hang 
over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my 
short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; 
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nor could I regard him as a safe counselor in the affairs 
of this government, whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the Union should be best 
preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition of 
the people when it shall be broken up and destroyed. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratify- 
ing prospects spread out before us, for us and our chil- 
dren. Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
God grant that in my day at least, that curtain may not 
rise, — that on my vision never may be opened what lies 
behind. 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last 
time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union — on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent,^ — 
on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering 
glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, 
now known and honored throughout the earth, still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 
original luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a 
single star obscured, bearing for its motto, no such miser- 
able interrogatory as, *'What is all this worth?" nor 
those other words of delusion and folly, *' Liberty first 
and Union afterward"; but everywhere, spread all over 
in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, 
as they float over the sea and over the land, and 
in every wind under the whole heavens, that other 
, sentiment, dear to every true American heart, — ^liberty 

AND UNION, NOW AND FOREVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE ! 
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THE WRECK 

CHABLES DICKENS 

This very dramatic description is from 
"David Copperfield." The lone figure 
"upon the mast is Steerforth, the evil 
character of the story. Ham, who dies 
in a fruitless effort to save the man upon 
the wreck, is the young sailor whose life 
has been ruined by the dastardly conduct 
of Steerforth. 



CHABLES DICKENS 



The thunder of the cannon, in my dream, was so loud 
and incessant that I could not hear something I much 
desired to hear, untU I made a great exertion, and awoke. 
It was broad day — eight or nine o 'clock ; the storm raging 
in place of the batteries; and some one knocking and 
calling at my door. 

"What is the mattert" I cried. 

"A wreck! Close by!" 

I sprang out of bed and asked, "What wreckl" 

"A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit 
and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see herl It's 
thought she'll go to pieces every moment." 

The excited voice went clamoring along the staircase ; 

and I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I could, , 

and ran into the street. Numbers of people were there 
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before us, all running in one direction, to the beach. I 
ran the same way, outstripping a good many, and soon 
came facing the wild sea. 

In the diflSculty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, 
and my first breathless attempts to stand against the 
weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for 
the wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming heads of the 
great waves. A half -dressed boatman standing next me 
pointed with his bare arm (a tattooed arrow on it, point- 
ing in the same direction) to the left. Then, great 
Heaven ! I saw it, close in upon us ! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of sail 
and rigging ; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled, beat the 
side as if it would stave it in. Some efforts were even 
then being made to cut this portion of the wreck away; 
for as the ship, which was broadside on, turned toward 
us in her rolling, I plainly saw her people at work with 
axes, especially one active figure, with long, curling hair, 
conspicuous among the rest. But a great cry, which was 
audible even above the wind and water, rose from the 
shore at this moment : the sea, sweeping over the rolling 
wreck, carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, — 
heaps of such toys, — into the boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a 
rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage, flap- 
ping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the same 
boatman hoarsely said in my ear, and then lifted in and 
struck again. I understood him to add that she was 
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parting amidships, and I could readily suppose so, for the 
rolling and beating were too tremendous for any human 
work to suffer long. As he spoke, there was another 
great cry of pity from the beach: four men arose with 
the wreck out of the deep, clinging to the rigging of the 
remaining mast; uppermost, the active figure with the 
curling hair. 

There was a bell on board ; an,d, as the ship rolled and 
dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now show- 
ing us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on 
her beam ends toward the shore, now nothing but her 
keel, as she sprung wildly over and turned toward the 
sea, the bell rang; and its sound, the knell of those 
unhappy men, was borne toward us on the wind. Again 
we lost her, and again she rose. Two men were gone. 
The agony on shore increased. Men groaned and clasped 
their hands; women shrieked, and turned away their 
faces. Some ran wildly up and down along the beach, 
crying for help where no help could be. I found myself 
one of these, frantically imploring a knot of sailors, whom 
I knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish before 
our eyes. 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way, that 
the lifeboat had been bravely manned an hour ago, and 
could do nothing; and that, as no man would be so des- 
perate as to attempt to wade off with a rope and establish 
communication with the shore, there was nothing left to 
try; when I noticed that some new sensation moved the 
people on the beach, and saw them part, and Ham come 
breaking through them to the front. 
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I ran to him, as well as I know, to repeat my appeal for 
help. But, distracted though I was by a sight so new 
to me and terrible, the determination in his face, and his 
look out to sea, awoke me to a knowledge of his danger. 
I held him back with both arms, and implored the 
men with whom I had been speaking not to listen to him, 
not to do murder, not to let him stir from off that 
sand. 

Another cry arose from the shore, and, looking toward 
the wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat 
off the lower of the two men and fly up in triumph round 
the active figure left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determination 
as that of the calmly desperate man who was already 
accustomed to lead half the people present, I might as 
hopefully have entreated the wind. ** Mas 'r Davy," he 
said cheerily, grasping me by both hands, *4f my time 
is come, 'tis come. If 'tain't, I'll bide it. Lord above 
bless you, and bless all! Mates, make me ready! I'm 
agoing off!" 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, 
where the people around me made me stay; urging, as I 
confusedly perceived, that he was bent on going, with 
help or without, and that I should endanger the precau- 
tions for his safety by troubling those with whom they 
I'ested. I don't know what I answered, or what they 
rejoined, but I saw hurry on the beach, and men running 
with ropes from a capstan that was there, and penetrat- 
ing into a circle of figures that hid him from me. Then 
I saw him standing alone, in a seaman's frock and 
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trousers, a rope in his hand or slung to his wrist, another 
round his body ; and several of the best men holding, at 
a little distance, to the latter, which he laid out himself, 
slack upon the shore, at his feet. 

The wreck, even to my unpracticed eye, was breaking 
up. I saw that she was parting in the middle, and that 
the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung by a 
thread. Still he clung to it. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence 
of suspended breath behind him and the storm before, 
until there was a great retiring wave, when, with a back- 
ward glance at those who held the rope, which was made 
fast round his body, he dashed in after it, and in a moment 
was buffeting with the water — rising with the hills, fall- 
ing with the valleys, lost beneath the foam ; then drawn 
again to land. They hauled in hastily. 
< He was hurt. I saw blood on his face from where I 
stood, but he took no thought of that. He seemed hur- 
riedly to give them some directions for leaving him more 
free, — or so I judged from the motion of his arm, — and 
was gone, as before. 

And now he made for the wreck — rising with the hills, 
falling with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, 
borne in toward the shore, borne on towards the ship, 
striving hard and valiantly. The distance was nothing, 
but the power of the sea and wind made the strife deadly. 

At length he neared the wreck. He was so near that 
with one more of his vigorous strokes he would be cling- 
ing to it, — when a high, green, vast hillside of water 
moved on shoreward from beyond the ship, he seemed 
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to leap up into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was 
gone! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere 
cask had been broken, in running to the spot where they 
were hauling in. They drew him to my very feet — 
insensible, dead. He was carried to the nearest house; 
and, no one preventing me now, I remained near him, 
busy, while every means of restoration was tried ; but he 
had been beaten to death by the great wave, and his gen- 
erous heart was stilled forever. 



THE CEICKET ON THE HEAETH 

CHARLES DICKENS 

The domestic scene pictured here, with its glowing imaginative 
coloring and its delightful humor, forms a striking contrast 
with the tensely dramatic situation portrayed in the preceding 
lesson. 

The Kettle began it! Don't tell me what Mrs. Peery- 
bingle said. I know better. Mrs. Peerybingle may leave 
it on record to the end of time that she couldn 't say which 
of them began it; but I say the Kettle did. I ought to 
know, I hope! The Kettle began it full five minutes, 
by the little waxy-faced Dutch clock in the corner, before 
the Cricket uttered a chirp. 

Why, I am not naturally positive. Every one knows 
that. I wouldn 't set my own opinion against the opinion 
of Mrs. Peerybingle, unless I were quite sure, on any 
account whatever. Nothing should induce me. But this 
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is a question of fact. And the fact is, that the Kettle 
began it, at least five minntes before the Cricket gave 
any sign of being in existence. Contradict me, and I'll 
say ten. 

Let me narrate exactly how it happened. I should 
have proceeded to do so in my very first word, but for 
this plain consideration, — if I am to tell a story I must 
begin at the beginning; and how is it possible to begin 
at the beginning without beginning at the Kettle? 

It appeared as if there were a sort of match, or trial 
of skill, you must understand, between the Kettle and 
the Cricket. And this is what led to it, and how it came 
about. 

Mrs. Peerybingle, going out into the raw twilight, and 
clicking over the wet stones in a pair of pattens* that 
worked innumerable rough impressions of the first propo- 
sition in Euclid all about the yard, — ^Mrs. Peerybingle 
filled the Kettle at the water butt. Presently returning, 
less the pattens (and a good deal less, for they were tall 
and Mrs. Peerybingle was but short), she set the Kettle 
on the fire. 

In doing which she lost her temper, or mislaid it for 
an instant; for the water — ^being uncomfortably cold, 
and in that slippy, slushy, sleety sort of state wherein it 
seems to penetrate through every kind of substance, pat- 
ten rings included — ^had laid hold of Mrs. Peerybingle 's 
toes, and even splashed her stockings. 

Besides, the Kettle was aggravating and obstinate. It 



♦Patten, a kind of overshoe with a sole of wood supported by an iron 
ring. 
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wouldn't allow itself to be adjusted on the top bar; it 
wouldn't hear of accommodating itself kindly to the 
knobs of coal ; it would lean forward with a drunken air, 
and dribble, a very Idiot of a Kettle, on the hearth. It 
was quarrelsome, and hissed and spluttered morosely 
at the fire. 

To sum up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peerybingle 's 
fingers, first of all turned topsy-turvy, and then, with an 
ingenious pertinacity deserving of a better cause, dived 
sideways in — down to the very bottom of the Kettle. 
And the hull of the Eoyal George has never made half 
the monstrous resistance to coming out of the water, 
which the lid of that Kettle employed against Mrs. Peery- 
bingle before she got it up again. 

It looked sullen and pig-headed enough, even then; 
carrying its handle with an air of defiance, and cocking 
its spout pertly and mockingly at Mrs. Peerybingle, as if 
it said, **I won't boil. Nothing shall induce me!" 

But Mrs. Peerybingle, with restored good humor, 
dusted her chubby little hands against each other, and sat 
down before the Kettle, laughing. Meantime, the jolly 
blaze uprose and fell, flashing and gleaming on the little 
Haymaker at the top of the Dutch clock. 

Now it was, you observe, that the Kettle began to 
spend the evening. Now it was, that the Kettle, growing 
mellow and musical, began to have irrepressible gur- 
glings in its throat, and to indulge in short vocal snorts, 
which it checked in the bud, as if it hadn't quite made up 
its mind yet to be good company. Now it was, that, after 
two or three such vain attempts to stifle its convivial 
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sentiments, it threw off all moroseness, all reserve, and 
burst into a stream of song so cozy and hilarious, as 
never maudlin nightingale yet formed the least idea of. 

That this song of the Kettle 's was a song of invitation 
and welcome to somebody out of doors, — to somebody at 
that moment coming on, towards the snug, small home, 
and the crisp fire, — there is no doubt whatever. Mrs. 
Peerybingle knew it, perfectly, as she sat musing before 
the hearth. 

It 's a dark night, sang the Kettle, and the rotten leaves 
are lying by the way ; and above, all is mist and darkness, 
and below, all is mire and clay; and there's only one 
relief in all the sad and murky air ; and I don't know that 
it is one, for it's nothing but a glare of deep and angry ^ 
crimson, where the sun and wind together set a brand 
upon the clouds for being guilty of such weather; and 
the widest open country is a long, dull streak of black; 
and there's hoar-frost on the fingerpost, and thaw upon 
the track; and the ice it isn't water, and the water isn't 
free; and you couldn't say that anything is what it 
ought to be ; but he 's coming, coming, coming ! — 

And here, if you like, the Cricket nm chime in! with 
a chirrup, chirrup, chirrup of such magnitude, by way 
of chorus, — ^with a voice so astoundingly disproportion- 
ate to its size as compared with the Kettle (size! you 
couldn't see it!) — that if it had then and there burst 
itself like an overcharged gun, if it had fallen a victim 
on the spot, and chirruped its little body into fifty pieces, 
it would have seemed a natural and inevitable conse- 
quence, for which it had expressly labored. 
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They went very well together, the Cricket and the 
Kettle. The burden of the song was still the same ; and 
louder, louder, louder still, they sang it in their emula- 
tion. There was all the excitement of a race about it. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket a mile ahead. Hum, hum, 
hum-m-m! Kettle making play in the distance, like a 
great top. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! Cricket round the comer. 
Hum, hiun, hum-m-m! Kettle sticking to him; no idea 
of givyig in. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp ! Cricket fresher than ever. Hum, 
hum, hum-m-m 1 Kettle slow and steady. Chirp, chirp, 
chirp! Cricket going in to finish him. Hum, hum, 
hum-m-m ! Kettle not to be finished. Until, at last, they 
got so jumbled together, in the hurry-skurry, helter- 
skelter of the match, that whether the Kettle chirped and 
the Cricket hummed, or the Cricket chirped and the 
Kettle hummed, or they both chirped and both hummed, 
it would have taken a clearer head than yours or mine 
to decide with anything like certainty. 

But of this there is no doubt; that the Kettle and the 
Cricket, at one and the same moment, and by some power 
of amalgamation best knowu to themselves, sent each his 
fireside song of comfort streaming into a ray of the 
candle that shone out through the window, and a long 
way down the lane. And this light, bursting on a certain 
person who, on the instant, approached towards it 
through the gloom, expressed the whole thing to him, 
literally in a twinkling, and cried, ** Welcome home, old 
fellow! Welcome home, my boy!'' 
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ANTONY'S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE ON THE 
DEATH OF CAESAR 



ILUAM SHAKGSPEABB 




The person who craves the power to 
"move the crowd" should study care- 
fully every line of this speech from the 
ingratiating opening address, "Friends, 
Romans, countrymen," to the wild shout 
of exultation "Now let it worft. Mis- 
chief thou art afoot, Take thou what 
course thou wilt!" 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 



Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred' with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest — 
For Brutus is an honorable man; 
So are they all, all honorable men — 
Come I to speak in Caesar 's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
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When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coflSn there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me . . . 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world ; now lies he there^ 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters, if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honorable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Lot but the commons hear this testament — 
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Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar 's wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue . . . 

All. The will! the testament! 

Sec. at. They were villains, murderers : the will ! read 
the will 1 

Antony. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 

Several Cit. Come down. 

Sec. Cit. Descend. 

Third Cit. You shall have leave. (Antony comes 
down.) 

Fourth Cit. A ring; stand round. 

First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from the 
body. 

Sec. Cit. Eoom for Antony, most noble Antony. 

Antony. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 

Several Cit. Stand back ; room ; bear back. 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer 's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii : 
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Look, in this place ran Cassius ' dagger through : 

See what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 

And as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or not; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar *s angel : 

Judge, you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him I 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors ' arms. 

Quite yanquished him: then burst his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

0, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded? Look you here. 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 

First at. piteous spectacle ! 

Sec. at. noble Caesar ! 

Third at. woeful day ! 

Fourth at. traitors, villains! 

First at. most bloody sight I 
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Sec. Cit. We will be revenged. 

All. Eevenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! 
Slay ! Let not a traitor live ! 

Antony. Stay, countrymen. 

First Cit. Peace there ! hear the noble Antony. 

Sec. Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die 
with him. 

Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable : 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 
That made them do it : they are wise and honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood: I only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you aweet Caesar's wounds, poor poor dumb 

mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Eome to rise and mutiny. 
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All. We'll mutiny. 

First at. We'll bum the house of Brutus. 

Third Cit. Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 

Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 

All. Peace, ho! Hear Antony. Most noble Antony! 

Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know not 
what: 

Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not : I must tell you, then : 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most^true. The will! Let's stay and hear the 
will. 

Antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives. 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Sec. Cit. Most noble Caesar ! We '11 revenge his death. 

Third Cit. royal Caesar! 

Antony. Hear me with patience. 

All. Peace, ho ! 

Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them to you. 
And to your heirs forever, common pleasures. 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar! when comes such another! 

First Cit. Never, never. Come, away, away ! 
We '11 burn his body in the holy placed 
And with the brands fire the traitors ' houses. 
Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go fetch fire. 
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Third at. Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

(Exeunt Citizens with the body.) 
Antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 



SIE GALAHAD 

TENNYSON 

Introductory. — In King Arthur's great hall at Camelot 
*' stood a vacant chair, fashioned by Merlin," and called **The 
Siege Perilous,'' in which **no man could sit but he should lose 
himself." In this sat down one summer's eve Sir Galahad, the 
purest of Arthur's knights, crying, **If I lose myself, I save 
myself." Then all at once we heard — 

**A cracking and a riving of the roofs. 

And rending, and a blast, and overhead 

Thimder, and in the thunder was a cry. 

And in the blast there smote along the hall 

A beam of light, seven times more clear than day 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 

All over covered with a luminous cloud, 

And none might see who bare it, and it past." 

Thereupon many of the assembled knights sware each a vow 
that, because he had not seen the Grail, he would ride a twelve- 
month and a day in quest of it. This vow Sir Galahad- also 
sware ; for though he had seen it, he had heard a cry — 

**0 Galahad, and Galahad, follow me!" 

Throughout Sir Galahad's quest, the ''Holy Thing" never failed 
from his side, nor, as he tells Sir Percivale, come 
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** Covered, but moving with me night apd day, 
Painter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken 'd marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red. And in this strength I rode, 
Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 
And past thro' Pagan realms, and made them mine; 
And clashed with Pagan hordes, and bore them down. 
And broke thro' all/' 

In the end the heavens open and blaze with thunder, such as 
seemed **the shoutings of the sons of God," and Sir Galahad, 
*'in silver-shining armor, starry clear," passes through the 
gates, and is crowned king **far in the Spiritual City." By a 
stainless idealization of his theme, the poet expresses in the 
following lyrical monologue the exultant rapture of the maiden 
knight, who is ''almost as much a mystic as soldier; both a monk 
and a warrior of the ideal type." Sir Galahad must be recited 
**with a clarion voice, ere one can fully appreciate the sounding 
melody, the knightly, heroic ring." 

— Royal Cafiadian Reader No, 5. 

My good blade carves the casques of men 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The spilinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel ; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And v^hen the tide of combat stands, 
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Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall; 
But all my heart is drawn above. 

My knees are bow 'd in crypt and shrine ; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden's hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro' faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims. 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns ; 
Then by some secret shrine I ride; 

I hear a voice, but none are there; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide. 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean. 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 

And solemn chants resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark, 
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I leap on board : no helmsman steers, 

I float till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light! 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars. 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Thro ' dreaming towns I go. 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail 
But 'er the dark a glory spreads. 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o 'er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden knight — ^to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease. 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
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Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams ; 

And, stricken by an angel 's hand. 
This mortal armor that I wear. 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And through the mountain- walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear; 
* * just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on ! the prize is near. ' ' 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm 'd I ride, whatever betide, 

Until I find the Holy Grail. 
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THE BURIAL OF MOSES 

CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER 

By Nfebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave; 
But no man dug that sepulcher, 

And no man saw it e 'er, 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth; 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun, — 

Noiselessly as the springtime 

Her crown of verdure weaves. 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves, — 
So, without sound of music. 

Or voice of them thpH|ept, 
Silently down from tH|y^luntain crown 

The great procession swept. 



Read Deuteronomy, XX,XIV : 5, 6. 
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Perchance the bald old eagle, 

On gray Beth-peor's height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie. 

Looked on the wondrous sight. 
Perchance the lion, stalking. 

Still shuns the hallowed spot; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 

Lo ! when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed, and muffled drum, 

Follow the funeral car. 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest. 
And give the bard an honored place 

With costly marble dressed; 
In the great minster transept, 

Where lights like glories fall. 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings. 

Along the emblazoned wall. 

This was the bravest^^Fnnrior 

That ever buckled 1iM«JSpd ; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
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And never earth's philosopher 

Traced, with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage/ 

As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honor! 

The hillside for his pall; 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave; 
And God 's own hand, in that lonely land. 

To lay him in the grave ; — 

In that deep grave, without a name. 

Whence his uncoflSned clay 
Shall break again — ^most wondrous thought !- 

Before the judgment day, 
And stand with glory wrapped around 

On the hills he never trod, 
And speak of the strife that won our life 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 

0, lonely tomb in Moab's land, 

0, dark Beth-peor's hill, 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath His mysteries of Grace — 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 

Of him he loved so well. 
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KING ROBERT OF SICILY 

HENRY WADSWOKTH LONGFELLOW 

In the ease of the Falcon of Ser 
Federigo we have seen an old story 
worked over by a modem author into a 
play ; in King Robert of Sicily we have 
the reverse process. As early as 1453 
there was a play bearing the title ' ' Kyng 
Robert of Cesill"; and in 1529 a bis- 
torieo-morality play, "King Robert of 
Sicily," was presented at Chester, Eng- 
HENRY WAD8W0RTH land. The play was historical in that it 
LONGFELLOW presented an actual historical personage ; 

it was a morality play, teaching that "Pride goeth before a fall." 
From the source just named Longfellow obtained the story of 
the poem. 

Robert of Sicily> brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of AUemaine, 
Appareled in magnificent attire, 
With retinue of many a knight and squire, 
On St. John's eve, at -vespers, proudly sat 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 
And as he listened, o'er and o'er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 
He caught the words, "Deposuit potentes 
De sede et exaltavit humiles;" 
And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 
He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

' 'What mean these words ! ' ' The clerk made answer meet, 
"He has put down the mighty from their seat. 
And has exalted them of low degree." 
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Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 

** 'Tis well that such seditious words are sung 

Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

There is no power can push me from my throne ! ' ' 

And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep. 

Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

When he awoke it was already night; 

The church was empty, and there was no light. 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 

Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around. 

But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; 

He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 

And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 

And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds re-echoed from the roof and walls 

As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls. 

At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout. 
And thinking thieves were in th6 house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, **Who is there! '' 
Half choked with rage. King Robert fiercely said, 
*'Open; 'tis I, the King! Art thou afraid r' 
The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 
**This is some drunken vagabond, or worse!'' 
Turned the great key and flung the portal wide ; 
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A man rushed by him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak. 
Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night 
And vanished like a specter from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of AUemaine, 
Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate. 
Strode on and thundered at the palace gate; 
Rushed through the court-yard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page. 
And hurried up the broad and sounding stair. 
His white face ghastly in the torches ^ glare. 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ; 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed, 
Until at last he reached the banquet room, 
Blazing with light and breathing with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king. 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring. 
King Robert's self in feature, form and height, 
But all transfigured with angelic light! 
It was an Angel ; and his presence there * 
With a divine effulgence filled the air. 

A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 
The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed, 
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Who met his look of anger and surprise 

With the divine compassion of his eyes; 

Then said, **Who art thou? and why com'st thou heref 

To which King Robert answered with a sneer, 

* ' I am the King, and come to claim my own 

From an imposter, who usurps my throne ! ' ' 

And suddenly, at these audacious words. 

Up sprang the angry guests,- and drew their swords ! 

The Angel answered with unruffled brow, 

'*Nay, not the King, but the King's Jester, thou 

Henceforth shall wear the bells and scalloped cape, 

And for thy counselor shalt lead an ape; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall ! ' ' 

Deaf to King Robert's threats and cries and prayers, 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 
A group of tittering pages ran before, 
And as they opened wide the folding-door. 
His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 
The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 
And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
With the mock plaudits of ''Long live the King!'' 
Next morning, waking with the day's first beam, 
He said withm himself, ' ' It was a dream 1 ' ' 
But the straw rustled as he turned his head 
There were the cap and bells beside his bed. 
Around him rose the bare, discolored walls, 
Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape, 
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Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 
It was no dream ; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 

Days came and went; and now returned again 

To Sicily the old Saturnian* reign ; 

Under the Angel 's governance benign 

The happy island danced with com and wine, 

And deep within the mountain's burning breast 

Enceladus,* the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 
Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear. 
With look bewildered and a vacant stare. 
Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn. 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 
His only friend the ape, his only food 
What others left, — ^he still was unsubdued. 
And when the Angel met him on his way, 
And half in earnest, half in jest, would say. 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 
The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 
*'Art thou the King?" the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow. 
And, lifting high his forehead he would fling 
The haughty answer back, ' * I am, I am the King ! * ' 



•Saturn, a mythical and benevolent ruler of Italy, under whose reign all 
were prosperous and happy. 

•Enceladus, in Greek mythology one of the hundred armed giants who 
warred against the gods. Zeus killed him and buried him under Mt. Etna. 
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Almost three years were ended ; when there came 

Ambassadors of great repute and name 

From Vahnond, Emperor of AUemaine, 

Unto King Eobert, saying that Pope Urbane 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 

On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 

The Angel with great joy received his guests, 

And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o 'er the sea 

Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 

By the mere passing of that cavalcade. 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 

Of jeweled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in mock state. 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait. 
His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind. 
The solemn ape demurely perched behind. 
King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns through which they went. 
The Pope received them with great pomp and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter's square. 
Giving his benediction and embrace. 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 

While with congratulations and with prayers 
He entertained the Angel unawares, 
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Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 

Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

**I am the King! Look and behold in me 

Robert, your brother, King of Sicily! 

This man who wears my semblance to your eyes, 

Is an imposter in a king's disguise. 

Do you not know me ? does no voice within 

Answer my cry, and say we are aJdnr* 

The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien. 

Gazed at the Angel 's countenance serene ; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, * ' It is strange sport 

To keep a madman for thy Fool at court ! ' ' 

And the poor, baflBed Jester in disgrace 

Was hustled back among the populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by. 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky; 

The presence of the Angel, with its light. 

Before the sun rose, made the city bright. 

And with new fervor filled the hearts of men. 

Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 

Even the Jester on his bed of straw. 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendor saw ; 

He felt within a power unf elt before. 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor. 

He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 

Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 

And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube's shore. 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
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The land was made resplendent with his train 

Flashing along the towns of Italy 

Unto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 

And when once more within Palermo 's wall, 

And seated on the throne in his great hall. 

He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 

As if a better world conversed with ours. 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire; 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

*^Art thou the King?" Then, bowing down his head, 

King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 

And meekly answered him : * * Thou knowest best I 

My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence. 

And in some cloister 's school of penitence. 

Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 

Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven ! ' ' 

The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 

A holy light illumined all the place, 

And through the open window, loud and clear, 

They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 

Above the stir and tumult of the street : 

* ^ He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree ! " . 

And through the chant a second melody 

Rose like the throbbing of a single string : 

^ ^ I am an Angel, and thou art the King ! ' ' 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone ! . 
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But all appareled as in days of old, 
With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 
And when his courtiers came, they found him there 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 



THE EEVOLUTIONARY RISING 

THOMAS BUCHANNAN BEAD 

The hero of Read's poem was John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, 
a native of Pennsylvania, bom, 1746, died, 1807. **He went 
to school at Halle, from which he ran away, and passed a year 
as a private in the dragoons. Returning to America, 1766, he 
studied for the Lutheran ministry ; was called to Virginia, 1771 ; 
to have a legal standing there as a clergyman, went to England, 
1772, and was ordained by the bishop of London; in the same 
year was settled at Woodstock, Virginia. Soon after the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary war, he told his congregation that 
there was a time to preach and a time to fight, and at the close 
of the services, he tore off his gown, showing himself in full 
uniform, and read from the pulpit his commission as colonel. 
He had the drummers strike up for volunteers, and many of his 
congregation volunteered and joined his regiment, the 8th Vir- 
ginia, popularly known as the German regiment, afterwards 
noted for its courage and good discipline." 

— International Cyclopaedia. 

Out of the North the wild news came, 

Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 
And there was tumult in the air. 

The fife's shrill note, the drum's loud beat, 
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And through the wide land everywhere 

The answering tread of hurrying feet ; 
While the first oath of Freedom's gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington ; 
And Concord roused, no longer tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name. 
Made bare her patriot arm of power, 
And swelled the discord of the hour. 

Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkley Manor stood; 
There Sunday found the rural folk. 

And some esteemed of gentle blood. 

In vain their feet with loitering tread 
Passed mid the graves where rank is naught; 
All could not read the lesson taught 

In that republic of the dead. 

How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 

The vale with peace and sunshine full. 
Where all the happy people walk. 

Decked in their homespun flax and wool ! 

Where youth's gay hats with blossoms bloom; 
And every maid, with simple art. 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 

A bud whose depths are all perfume ; 
While every garment's gentle stir 
Is breathing rose and lavender. 

The pastor came ; his snowy locks 
Hallowed his brow of thought and care ; 
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And calmly, as shepherds lead their flocks, 

He led into the house of prayer. 
Then soon he rose ; the prayer was strong ; 
The psalm was warrior David's song; 
The text, a few short words of might, — 
* ' The Lord of hosts shall arm the right ! ' ^ 
He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 
Of sacred rights to be secured ; 
Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 
The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake. 
And, rising on his theme's broad wing. 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle-brand. 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 

Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquence of attitude. 
Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 
His hands impatient flung aside, 
And, lo ! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior's guise. 

A moment there was awful pause, — 
When Berkley cried, ** Cease, traitor! cease I 
God's temple is the house of peace!" 
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The other shouted, ^ ^ Nay, not so ; 
When God is with our righteous cause. 
His holiest places then are ours, 
His temples are our forts and towers 

That frown upon the tyrant foe ; 
In this, the dawn of Freedom's day, 
There is a time to fight and pray ! ' ' 

And now before the open door — 

The warrior priest had ordered so — 
The enlisting trumpet's sudden roar 
Eang through the chapel, o 'er and o 'er, 

Its long reverberating blow, 
So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 
And there the startling drum and fife 
Fired the living with fiercer life ; 
While overhead, with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace. 

The great bell swung as ne 'er before : 
It seemed as it would never cease ; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 

Was, '^War! War! WAR!" 

**Who dares?" — this was the patriot's cry, 
As striding from the desk he came,-r- 
^ ' Come out with me, in Freedom 's name. 

For her to live, for her to die ? ' ' 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 

A hundred voices answered, ' * I ! " 
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THE PILGRIM'S VISION 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 



The apparition described in the first 
stanza is undoubtedly Plymouth colony, 
representing, however, the entire colo- 
nial period ; that in the third and fourth 
stanzas, the revolutionary patriots, with 
Washington as their leader; that in the 
sixth and seventh stanzas, our naval 
heroes of the "War of 1812. 



I saw in the naked forest our scattered remnant cast — 
A screen of shivering branches between them and the 

blast ; 
The snow was falling round them, the dying fell as fast ; 
I looked to see them perish, when lo I the vision passed. 

Again mine eyes were opened — the feeble had waxed 

strong ; 
The babes had grown to sturdy men, the remnant was a 

throng. 
By shadowed lake and winding stream, and all the shores 

along, 
The howling demons quaked to hear the Christian's godly 



They slept — the village fathers — ^by river, lake and shore. 
When far adown the steep of Time the vision rose once 
more: 



J. saw along the winter snow a spectral coluHin pour ; 
And high above their broken ranks a tattered flag they 
bore. 

Their Leader rode before them, of bearing calm and high, 
The light of Heaven 's own kindling throned in his awful 

eye: 
These were a Nation's champions Her dread appeal to 

try 
* ' God for the right I " I faltered. And lo ! the train passed 

by. 

Once more ; the strife was ended, the solemn issue tried ; 
The Lord of Hosts, His mighty arm had helped our 

Israel's side: 
Gray stone and grassy hillock, told where her martyrs 

died ; 
And peace was in the borders of victory's chosen bride. 

A crash — as when some swollen cloud cracks o'er the 

tangled trees ! 
With side to side, and spar to spar, whose smoking decks 

are these? 
I know Saint George's blood-red cross, thou Mistress of 

the Seas ; 
But what is she, whose streaming bars roll out before 

the breeze. 

Ah ! well her iron ribs are knit, whose thunders strive to 
quell 
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The bellowing throats, the blazing lips that pealed the 

Armada's* knell! 
The mist was cleared, a wreath of stars rose o'er the 

crimsoned swell. 
And wavering from its haughty peak, the cross of 

England fell ! 

0, trembling Faith! though dark the morn, a heavenly 

torch is thine ; 
While feebler races melt away, and paler orbs decline, 
Still shall the fiery pillar 's ray along thy pathway shine, 
To light the chosen tribe that sought this Western 

Palestine ! 

I see the living tide roll on, it crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, the Spaniard's **land of 

flowers ; ' ' 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge that parts the 

Northern showers — 
From eastern rock to simset wave the Continent is ours I 

*The Spanish Armada was a famous naval armament sent by Philip II. 
of Spain against England, in 1588. It was dispersed and in great part 
destroyed by the English fleet and by storms. 
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MAECO BOZZAEIS 

FITZ-GBEENE HALLECK 

Just ninety years ago, 1823, Greece was engaged in a desperate, 
tut what proved to be a fruitless struggle for liberty. The 
popular hero of that war was Bozzaris (Bot sar' es) whose heroic 
death is the theme of Halleck's fine poem. And now ninety 
years later when the Balkan Allies, after a brief but brilliant 
war, have won their freedom from the Turk, and while Greece 
is still mourning and at the same time vaunting her fallen sons, 
it is worth while to think of that other Greek patriot — ^the one 
who died in that wild night attack at Carpenisi, August 20, 1823. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 
In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarches signet-ring; 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden-bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 

On old Plataea's day; 
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And now, there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arms to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on ; the Tiirk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 
**To arms! They come — the Greek! the Greek !*^ 
He woke to die 'mid flame and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud. 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 
* * Strike, till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike, for your altars and your fires! 
Strike, for the green graves of your sires — 

God, and your native land ! ' ' 

They fought, like brave men, long and well ; 

They piled the ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered, but Bozzaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close, 
Calmly, as to a night 's repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun. 
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Come to the bridal chamber, Death I 

Come to the motl;ier when she feels 
For the first time her first-bom's breath; 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake's shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine. 
And thou art terrible : the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word. 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory 's time. 
Rest thee ! there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh. 
For thou art Freedom 's now, and Fame 's-^ 
One of the few, the immortal names. 

That were not born to die. 
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LOCHIEL'S WARNING 

THOMAS CAMPBELL 

Read the note on "Loehiel" in the study of '*The Eve Before 
Waterloo'', then turn to part III and read **The Battle of 
Killieerankie.'' The battle of Culloden was fought on a moor a 
few miles from the present city of Inverness, near Moray Firth, 
Scotland, January 14, 1746. Loehiel fought desperately, but 
escaped uninjured from the battlefield. Seeing that all was 
lost, he secured a boat and fled to France. This was the last 
attempt of the Stuarts to regain the throne of England. 

Seer. Loehiel, Loehiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the elans of Culloden are seattered in fight ; 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and erown; 
Woe, woe, to the riders that trample them down I 
Proud Cumberland pranees, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war 
What steed to the desert flies frantie and far? 
*Tis thine, GlenuUin ! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted wateh-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed eomes at morning — ^no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and eaptivity led ! 
weep ! but thy tears ean not number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave — 
Culloden, that reeks with the blood of the brave ! 

Loehiel. Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling 
seer! 
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Or, if gory CuUoden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Seer. Ha! laugh 'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn! 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the north! 
Lo ! the death-shot of f oemen out-speeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit! Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast! 
^Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlements * height, 
Heaven's fire is around thee to blast and to burn: 
Return to thy dwelling ; all lonely return I 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 
And a wild mother scream o 'er her famishing brood ! 

Lochiel. False wizard, avaunti I have marshalled 
my clan; 

Their swords are a thousand ; their bosoms are one. 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock I 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause. 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
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When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 

Seer. Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
Yet man can not cover what God would reveal 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, CuUoden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the Bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath. 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path I 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight : 
Rise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! — 
Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors ; 
CuUoden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean- wave, banished, forlorn. 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 
Ah ! no ; for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling : 0, mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters, convulsed, in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims J 
Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 
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Lochiel. Down, soothless insulterl I trust not the 
tale! 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat I 
Though his perishing ranks should be strewed in their 

gore, 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf -beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe I 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name. 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame I 

THE DEAD GRENADIEB 

BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR 

This poem presents a beautiful idealization of the common 
soldier. 

On the right of the battalion a grenadier of France, 
Struck through his iron harness by the lightning of a 

lance, 
His breast all wet with British blood, his brow with 

British breath, 
There fell defiant, face to face with England and with 

death. 

They made a miter of his heart — they cleft it through and 
through — 
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One half was for his legion, and the other for it too I 
The colors of a later day prophetic fingers shed, 
For lips were blue and cheeks were white and the fleur- 
de-lis was red ! 
And the bugles blew, and the legion wheeled, and the 
grenadier was dead. 

And then the old commander rode slowly down the ranks, 
And thought how brief the journey grew, between the 

battered flanks ; 
And the shadows in the moonlight fell strangely into line 
Where the battle's reddest riot pledged the richest of the 

wine, 
And the camp fires flung their phantoms — all doing what 

they could 
To close the flinty columns up as old campaigners would ! 
On he rode, the old commander, with the ensign in 

advance. 
And, as statued bronzes brighten with the smoky torch's 

glance, 
Flashed a light in all their faces, like the flashing of a 

lance ; 
Then, with brow all bare and solemn, * * For the King ! ' ' 

he grandly said, 
^^ Lower the colors to the living — ^beat the ruffle for the 

dead!" 
And thrice the red silk flickered low its flame of royal fire, 
And thrice the drums moaned out aloud the mourner's 

wild desire. 
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Ay, lower again, thou crimson cloud — again ye drums 

lament — 
'Tis Eachel in the wilderness and Eamah in the tent I 

*^ Close up! Eight dress!" the captain said, and they 

gathered under the moon. 
As the shadows glide together when the sun shines down 

at noon — 
A stranger at each soldier ^s right — ah, war's wild work 

is grim! — 
And so to the last of the broken line, and Death at the 

right of him! 
And there, in the silence deep and dead, the sergeant 

called the roll, 
And the name went wandering down the lines as he called 

a passing soul. 
0, then that a friendly mountain that summons might 

have heard. 
And flung across the desert dumb the shadow of the word, 
And caught the name that all forlorn along the legion ran. 
And clasped it to its mighty heart and sent it back to man ! 

There it stood, the battered legion, while the sergeant 

called the roll. 
And the name went wandering down the lines as he called 

for a passing soul. 
Hurrah for the dumb, dead lion! And a voice for the 

grenadier 
Eolled out of the ranks like a drum-beat, and sturdily 

answered ^ ^ here I ' ' 
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"He stood,'' cried the sons of thunder, and their hearts 

ran over the brim, 
**He stood by the old battalion, and we'll always stand 

by him! 
Ay, call for the grand crusader, and we'll answer to the 



name. ' ' 



**And what will ye say?" the sergeant said. 

*^DEAD ON THE FIELD OF FAME I" 

And dare ye call that dying! The dignity sublime 
That gains a furlough from the grave, and then reports 

to Time! 
Doth earth give up the daisies to a little sun and rain. 
And keep at their roots the heroes while weary ages 

wane! 

Sling up the trumpet, Israf eel !* Sweet bugler of our God, 
For nothing waits thy summons beneath this broken sod ; 
They march abreast with the ages to the thunder on the 

right, 
For they bade the world '^Good-morning!" when the 

world had said ' * Good-night ! ' ' 



•In Mohammedan mythology, Israfeel is the angel whose office it wiU 
be to sound the trumpet at the resurrection. 
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HOW THEY BEOUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FEOM 
GHENT TO AIX 

BOBERT BROWNING 

The following very helpful introduc- 
tiOTi to the study of the poem is from 
Robert Morss Lovett's "Selections from 
Browning," Ginn & Company, 

"A rousing good story, of which the 
key-note is the galloping of hard-pushed 
horses. There is a strain, a tense eager- 
ness which rushes the verses along to the 

ROBERT BROWNING j, ,■ t ^ ^ ■ ^i. 1.1 

line climax of bestowing upon the noble 
Roland the last measure of wine in the saved city. 

"The date, 16 — , suggests that Browning had in mind as the 
subject of his poem a possible occurrence in the struggle between 
the Netherlands and Spain, or in the Thirty Years' War, Ghent 
is an important city in what is now Belgium; Aix, or Aix-la- 
Chapelle, is just across the boundary, in Germany. The actual 
route of the ride is interesting to follow ; it covers a distance of 
more than ninety miles. Hasselt, where the first horse goes 
down, is almost eighty miles from Ghent. The next towns men- 
tioned are out of the direct road to Aix. Apparently Browning 
made up his route without consulting the atlas. We have his 
own words that the incident is imaginary, and that the poem 
was written on shipboard 'after I had been at sea long enough 
to appreciate even the fancy of a gallop.' " 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
"Good speed 1" cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
"Speed!" echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Eebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 
At Duffield, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, * ' Yet there is time I ' ' 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluflf river headland its spray : 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence,— -ever that glance 
O 'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance I 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, * * Stay spur I 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
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We'll remember at Aix" — ^for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her hannches she shuddered and sank. 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem, a dome-spire sprang white. 

And ** Gallop," gasped Joris, '^for Aix is in sight!" 

^ * How they'll greet us ! ' ' — and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone. 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate. 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets ' rim. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall. 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 

good. 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is— friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ^twixt my knees on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
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As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 



THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS 

SIB FBANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE 

In 1858 England was engaged in a war with China. A detach- 
ment of Indian troops, led by a private of the famous Kentish 
regiment, the B,affs, so called from the facings of their uniforms, 
was captured by some of the piratical Chinese soldiers. The 
prisoners were told that their lives would be spared if they 
would prostrate themselves before the Chinese and press their 
foreheads in the dust. The Indians very promptly prostrated 
themselves as ordered, and their lives were spared; but the 
English lad swore that he would not thus abase himself, and his 
captors immediately put him to death. 

In each of the punitive expeditions that Great Britain sent 
into China, Thomas Bruce, Eighth Lord Elgin, was both com- 
mander in chief of the English military forces and plenipo- 
tentiary or ambassador to the Chinese government. 

Last night, among his fellow-rougt^iSj 

He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Buffs, 

Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the f oeman 's f r own, 

He stands in Elgin's place. 
Ambassador from Britain's crown, 

And type of all her race. 
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Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 

Bewildered, and alone, 
A heart with English instinct fraught 

He yet can call his own. 
Aye, tear his body limb from limb, 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame ; 
He only knows, that not through him 

Shall England come to shame. 

Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed 

Like dreams to come and go ; 
Bright leagues of cherry-blossoms gleamed, 

One sheet of living snow ; 
The smoke above his father's door. 

In gray, soft eddyings hung : 
Must he then watch it rise no more, 

Doomed by himself so young! 

Yes, honor calls! With strength like steel 

He puts the vision by ; 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 

An English lad must die. 
And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 

With knee to man unbent. 
Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 

To his red grave he went. 

Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 

Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 
Unless proud England keep, untamed. 

The strong heart of her sons. 
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So let his namo through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate, 
Who died, as firm as Sparta 's king, 

Because his soul was great. 



THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 

BOBBBT T. S. LOWELL 

In 1857 a wide-spread mutiny broke out in India. By the 
first of July, Lucknow, a fortified city on the Ganges, was 
besieged by the mutineers. In addition to the handful of Eng- 
lish soldiers in the fort there were a good many business men, 
missionaries, and more than one hundred thirty women and 
children. The sappers or miners of the Sepoy regiments in 
revolt began to tunnel or mine under the walls of the fort for 
the purpose of blowing it up. Food became scarce ; fever, small- 
pox, and cholera carried oflf many ; and when Gteneral Havelock 
finally reached Lucknow, the 25th of September, the situation 
had become almost hopeless. 

Oh, that last day in Lucknow fort I 

We knew that it was the last ; 
That the enemy's mines crept surely in. 

And the end was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe meant worse than death ; 

And the men and we all worked on ; 
It was one day more of smoke and roar. 

And then it would all be done. 

There was one of us, a corporal's wife, 
A fair, young, gentle thing, 
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Wasted with fever in the siege. 
And her mind was wandering. 

She lay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid, 

And I took her head on my knee ; 
* ' When my father comes hame f rae the pleugh, ' ' she said, 

**OhI then please wanken me/' 

She slept like a child on her father 's floor, 

In the flecking of woodbine shade. 
When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 

And the mother 's wheel is stayed. 

It was smoke and roar and powder-stench. 

And hopeless waiting for death ; 
And the soldier 's wife, like a full-tired child^ 

Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 

I sank to sleep ; and I had my dream 

Of an English village-lane. 
And wall and garden ; but one wild scream 

Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening 

Till a sudden gladness broke 
All over her face ; and she caught my hand 

And drew me near and spoke : 

* ^ The Hielander^ I Oh I dinna ye hear 
The slogan far awa? 
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The McGregor 's f Oh ! I ken it weel ; 
It's the grandest o' them aM 

* * God bless thae bonny Hielanders I 
We 're saved I we 're saved I ' ' she cried ; 

And fell on her knees ; and thanks to God 
Flowed forth like a full flood-tide. 

Along the battery line her cry 

Had fallen among the men, 
And they started back; — ^they were there to die; 

But was life so near them, then! 

They listened for life ; the rattling fire 

Far off, and the far-off roar, 
Were all ; and the colonel shook his head. 

And they turned to their guns once more. 

Then Jessie said, *'The slogan's done; 

But win 'na ye hear them noo, 
*The Campbells are comin' '? It's no a dream; 

Our succors hae broken through." 

We heard the roar and the rattle afar. 

But the pipes we could not hear; 
So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 

And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it made its way, 
A thrilling, ceaseless sound : 
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It was no noise from the strife afar, 
Or the sappers under ground. 

It was the pipes of the Highlanders ! 

And now they played *'Auld Lang Syne/* 
It came to our men like the voice of God, 

And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept, and shook one another 's hands, 
And the women sobbed in a crowd ; 

And every one knelt down where he stood, 
And we all thanked God aloud. 

That happy day, when we welcomed them. 

Our men put Jessie first ; 
And the general gave her his hand, and cheers 

Like a storm from the soldiers burst. 

« 

And the pipers ' ribbons and tartan streamed. 
Marching round and round our line; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 
As the pipes played * ' Auld Lang Syne. ' ^ 
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KING VOLMER AND ELSIE 

!Apteb The Danish Op Christian "Wintee 

john gbbenleaf whittier 

Pour Danish Sovereigns have borne 
the name of Volmer or Valdemar. The 
first of the name, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, made himself the cham- 
pion of Christianity, and largely ex- 
tended the bounds of his kingdom. His 
son, Valdemar II, was the greatest of 
the line, and many romantic stories were 
told about him. Valdemar III was a 
weakling. Valdemar IV (1320-1375), 
known as "Atterdag", "Another day", 
was a diplomat rather than a warrior. 

St, Bridget said of him "He was a fowler who could entice the 

shyest birds." 
The dramatic climax: of the story is reaehed in the stanza 

beginning, 

"The lions ramping on that shield between the hearts aflame 

Keep watch o'er Denmark's honor, and guard her ancient name. " 




Where, over heathen doom-rings and gray stones of the 

Horg, 
In its little Christian city stands the church of Vor- 

dingHorg, 
In merry mood King Volmer sat, forgetful of his power, 
As idle as the Goose of Gold that brooded on his tower. 



Out spake the King to Henrit, his young and faithful 
squire: 
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** Barest trust thy little Elsie, the maid of thy desire T* 
* ' Of all the men in Denmark she loveth only me : 
As true to me is Elsie as thy Lily is to thee. ' ' 

Loud laughed the King : ' * To-morrow shall bring another 

day, 
When I myself will test her ; she will not say me nay. ' ' 
Thereat the lords and gallants^ that round about him 

stood, 
lagged all their heads in concert and smiled as courtiers 

should. 

The gray lark sings o ^er Vordingborg, and on the ancient 

town 
From the tall tower of Valdemar the Golden Goose looks 

down; 
The yellow grain is waving in the pleasant wind of morn. 
The wood resounds with cry of hounds and blare of 

hunter's horn. 

In the garden of her father little Elsie sits and spins. 

And, singing with the early birds, her daily task begins. 

Gay tulips bloom and sweet mint curls around her garden- 
bower. 

But she is sweeter than the mint and fairer than the 
flower. 

About her form her kirtle blue clings lovingly, and, white 
As snow, her loose sleeves only leave her small, round 
wrists in sight; 
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Below, the modest petticoat can only half conceal 

The motion of the lightest foot that ever turned a wheel. 

The cat sits purring at her side, bees hum in sunshine 

warm; 
But, look ! she starts, she lifts her face, she shades it with 

her arm. 
And, hark! a train of horsemen, with sound of dog and 

horn, 
Come leaping o^er the ditches, come trampling down the 

com! 

Merrily rang the bridle-reins, and scarf and plume 

streamed gay. 
As fast beside her father *s gate the riders held their way ; 
And one was brave in scarlet cloak, with golden spur on 

heel, 
And, as he checked his foaming steed, the maiden checked 

her wheel. 

** All hail among thy roses, the fairest rose to me ! 

For weary months in secret my heart has longed for 

thee!" 
What noble knight was this? What words for modest 

maiden *s ear? 
She dropped a lowly courtesy of bashfulness and fear. 

She lifted up her spinning-wheel; she fain would seek 
the door, 

Trembling in every limb, her cheek with blushes crim- 
soned o 'er. 
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*^Nay, fear me not," the rider said, **I offer heart and 

hand, 
Bear witness these good Danish knights who round about 

me stand. 

• 

* ^ I grant you time to think of this, to answer as you may, 

For to-morrow, little Elsie, shall bring another day.'* 
He spake the old phrase slyly as, glancing round his 

train, 
He saw his merry followers seek to hide their smiles in 

vain. 

* ^ The snow of pearls I '11 scatter in your curls of golden 

hair, 
I '11 line with furs the velvet of the kirtle that you wear ; 
All precious gems shall twine your neck ; and in a chariot 

gay 

You shall ride, my little Elsie, behind four steeds of gray. 

* ^ And harps shall sound, and flutes shall play, and brazen 

lamps shall glow; 
On marble floors your feet shall weave the dances to and 

fro. 
At frosty eventide for us the blazing hearth shall shine. 
While, at our ease, we play at draughts, and drink the 

blood-red wine. ' ' 

Then Elsie raised her head and met her wooer face to 

face ; 
A roguish smile shone in her eye and on her lip found 

place. 
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Back from her low white forehead the curls of gold she 

threw, 
And lifted up her eyes to his, steady and clear and blue. 

**I am a lowly peasant, and you a gallant knight; 

I will not trust a love that soon may cool and turn to 

slight. 
If you would wed me henceforth be a peasant, not a lord ; 
I bid you hang upon the wall your tried and trusty 

sword. * ' 

* * To please you, Elsie, I will lay keen Dynadel away, 
And in its place will swing the scythe and mow your 

father 's hay. ' ' 
^*Nay, but your gallant scarlet cloak my eyes can never 

bear ; 
A Vadmal* coat, so plain and gray, is all that you must 

wear. ' * 

^*Well, Vadmal will I wear for you,*' the rider gayly 
spoke, 

* * And on the Lord 's high altar I '11 lay my scarlet cloak. ' ' 
^ * But mark, ' ' she said, * ^ no stately horse my peasant love 

must ride, 
A yoke of steers before the plough is all that he must 
guide. ' ' 

The knight looked down upon his steed : * * Well, let him 
wander free : 



•Vadmal, a coarse home-made cloth. 
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No other man must ride the horse that has been backed 

by me. 
Henceforth I '11 tread the furrow and to my oxen talk, 
If only little Elsie beside my plough will walk. ' * 

**You must take from out your cellar cask of wine and 

flask and can ; 
The homely mead I brew you may serve a peasant-man. ' * 
* * Most willingly, fair Elsie, I '11 drink that mead of thine. 
And leave my minstrel's thirsty throat to drain my gen- 
erous wine." 

*^Now break your shield asunder, and shatter sign and 

boss. 
Unmeet for peasant-wedded arms, your knightly knee 

across. 
And pull me down your castle from top to basement wail, 
And let your plough trace furrows in the ruins of your 

hall!" 

Then smiled he with a lofty pride ; right well at last he 

knew 
The maiden of the spinning-wheel was to her troth-plight 

true. 
* ' Ah, roguish little Elsie ! you act your part full well : 
You know that I must bear my shield and in my castle 

dwell! 

**The lions ramping on that shield between the hearts 
aflame 
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Keep watch o'er Denmark's honor, and guard her ancient 

name. 
For know that I am Vohner; I dwell in yonder towers, 
Who ploughs them ploughs up Denmark, this goodly 

home of ours I 

**I tempt no more, fair Elsie! your heart I know is true; 
Would God that all our maidens were good and pure as 

you ! 
Well have you pleased your monarch, and he shall well 

repay ; 
God's peace! Farewell! To-morrow will bring another 

day!'^ 

He lifted up his bridle hand, he spurred his good steed 

then. 
And like a whirl-blast swept away with all his gallant 

men. 
The steel hoofs beat the rocky path; again on winds of 

morn 
The wood resounds with cry of hounds and blare of 

hunter 's horn. 

**Thou true and ever faithful!" the listening Henrik 

cried; 
And, leaping o'er the green hedge, he stood by Elsie's 

side. 
None saw the fond embracing, save, shining from afar. 
The Golden Goose that watched them from the towen of 

Valdemar. 
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O darling girls of Denmark I of all the flowers that throng 
Her vales of spring the fairest, I sing for you my song. 
No praise as yours so bravely rewards the singer's skill; 
Thank Godl of maids like Elsie the land has plenty stilll 



FOR A' THAT, AND A' THAT 

EOBEBT BUENS 

Is there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, and a' thatf 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a' thati 
For a' that, and a' that, 

' Our toils obscure, and a' that; 
The rank is but the guinea's 
stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin-grey, and a' that; 
Gie folks their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that. 
For a* that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that; 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor, . 

Is king ' men for a' that 

Ye see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a' that; 
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Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He 's but a coof for a ' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

His riband, star, and a' that; 
The man of independent mind. 
He looks and laughs at a ' that. 

A prince can mak' a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke,^ and a * that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he mauna fa * that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their dignities, and a* that; 
The pith o ' sense, and pride o ' worth. 
Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, * 

As come it will, for a ' that. 
That sense and worth o *er a * the earth. 
May bear the gree, and a * that. 
For a' that, and a' that. 

It 's coming yet, for a ' that. 
That man to man, the warl ' o *er. 
Shall brothers be for a ' that. 



The guinea is an English gold coin worth a little more than five dollars. 

Birkie is a Scotch word for an upstart, or a pretentious person. Goof 
is the Scotch for blockhead. 

The "riband" and "star" referred to are the symbols of knighthood. 
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A TEIBUTE TO BUENS 

FITZ-GBEENB HALLBCK 

Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
So '* Bonnie Doon" but tarry; 

Blot out the epic's stately rhyme, 
But spare his ** Highland Mary." 

Whittier. 

There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 

And lays lit upon with Poesy *8 
Purer and holier fires : 

Yet read the names that know not death ; 

Few nobler ones than Bums are there; 
And few have won a greener wreath 

Than that which binds his hair. 

His is that language of the heart 

In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 

Or the smile light the cheek; 

And his that music to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time. 

In cot or castle *s mirth or moan. 
In cold or sunny clime. 

And who hath heard his 3ong, nor knelt 
Befpre its spell with willing knee. 

And listened, and believed, and felt, 
The poet^s mastery! 
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'er the mind 's sea, in calm and storm, 
O'er the heart's sunshine and its showers. 

O'er Passion's moments, bright and warm, 
O'er Eeason's dark, cold hours; 

On fields where brave men **diQ or do," 
In halls where rings the. banquet 's mirth. 

Where mourners weep, where lovers woo. 
From throne to cottage hearth? 

What sweet tear& dim the eyes unshed. 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 

When ** Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," 
Or **Auld Lang Syne," is sung! 

Pure hopes, that lift the soul above. 

Come with his * ^ Cotter 's ' ' hymn of praise, 

And dreams of youth, and truth, and love 
With ** Logan's" banks and braes. 

And when he breathes his master-lay 
Of Alloway's witch-haunted wall. 

All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 

Imagination 's world of air. 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death's sublimity. 
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And Burns — though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod- 

Lived, died, in form and soul a Man, 
The image of his God. 

Through care, and pain, and want, and woe, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 

Tortures the poor alone can know. 
The proud alone can feel ; 

He kept his honesty and truth. 
His independent tongue and pen. 

And moved in manhood as in youth. 
Pride of his fellow-men. 

Praise to the bard ! his words are driven. 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown. 

Where 'er beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 

Praise to the man ! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, — 

Her brave, her beautiful, her good, — 
As when a loved one dies. 

Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines. 
Shrines to no code or creed confined — 

The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas, of the mind. 
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Sages, with Wisdom's garland wreathed, 
Crowned kings, and mitred priests of power. 

And warriors with their bright swords sheathed. 
The mightiest of the hour ; 

And lowlier names, whose humble home 

Is lit by Fortune's dimmer star, 
Are there — o 'er wave and mountain come, 

From countries near and far ; 

Pilgrims, whose wandering feet have pressed 
The Switzer's snow, the Arab's sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest land. 

All ask the cottage of his birth. 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 

And gather feelings not of earth 
His fields and streams among. 

They linger by the Doon's low trees. 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries ! 
The poet 's tomb is there. 

But what to them the sculptor's art. 
His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns! 

Wear they not graven on the heart 
The name of Eobert Bums? 
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DEIFTING 

T. B. READ 

For sheer beauty of expression it would be hard to find any- 
thing surpassing this. It should be read with a very slow voice 
movement, and a light, musical tone. 

My soul to-day 

Is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay ; 

My winged boat, 

A bird afloat. 
Swims round the purple peaks remote : — 

Round purple peaks 

It sails and seeks 
Blue inlets, and their crystal creeks, 

Where high rocks throw. 

Through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow. 

Far, vague and dim, 

The mountains swim ; 
While on Vesuvius ' misty brim, 

With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands, 
'erlooking the volcanic lands. 

Here Ischia smiles 
'er liquid miles ; ' 
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And yonder, bluest of the isles, 

Calm Capri waits. 

Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates, 

I heed not if 

My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff : — 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 

Under the walls 

Where swells and falls 
The Bay 's deep breast at intervals, 

At peace I lie. 

Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 

The day, so mild. 

Is Heaven 's own child. 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled ; — 

The airs I feel 

Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 

Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail, 
A joy intense, 
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The cooling sense, 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Where summer sings and never dies, — 

'erveiled with vines, 

She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 

Her children hid 

The cliffs amid. 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid ; 

Or down the walls. 

With tipsy calls. 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 

The fisher *s child. 

With tresses wild, 
Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 

With glowing lips 

Sings as she skips. 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 

Yon deep bark goes 

Where traffic blows. 
From lands of sun to lands of snows ; — 

This happier one, 

Its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 
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Oh, happy ship, 

To rise and dip. 
With the blue crystal at your lip ! 

Oh, happy crew. 

My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew I 

No more, no more 

The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar I 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 



THE SAXON TONGUE 

GILBERT LYONS 

It is no matter where the authors live, whether in New York 
or in Montreal, in London, in Melbourne or in Calcutta, what 
they write in the English language belongs to English litera- 
ture. . . . English literature is therefore likely to grow, as 
it is the record of the English-speaking race and as this race 
is steadily spreading abroad over the globe. 

It has been estimated that in the time of Chaucer less than 
three millions of men and women spoke English, and in the time 
of Shakespeare less than seven millions; and all these lived in 
the British Isles. But after a while the British Isles became too 
small for those who spoke English. Men and women went east 
and west out of England, and settled in the four quarters of the 
earth. They grew in numbers rapidly. 

Another estimate shows that at the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century probably about twenty millions of men and 
women spoke English, while about thirty-one millions spoke 
French, and about thirty millions spoke German. Now at the 
end of the nineteenth century, it is believed that about fifty 
millions speak French, and about seventy millions speak German, 
while more than a hundred and twenty-five millions speak Eng- 
lish. Our language is spreading far more rapidly than any 
other ; and the prophecy has been made that at the end of the 
twentieth century the number of those who use the English 
language will be fully a thousand millions. 

Brander Matthews. 

Now gather all our Saxon bards, let harps and hearts be 

strung, 
To celebrate the triumphs of our own good Saxon tongue ; 
For, stronger far than hosts that march with battle-flags 

unfurled, 
It goes with Freedom, Thought, and Truth, to rouse and 

rule the world. 

Stout Albion learns its household lays on every snrf- ' 

worn shore. 
And Scotland hears its echoing far as Orkney 's breakers 

roar; 
From Jura's crags and Mona's hills it floats on every 

gale, 
And warms with eloquence and song the homes of 

Innisfail. 

On many a wide and swarming deck it scales the rough 
wave 's crest, 
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Seeking its peerless heritage, — the fresh and fruitful 

West. 
It climbs New England ^s rocky steeps, as victor mounts 

a throne ; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice still mightier than 

its own. 

It spreads where winter piles deep snows on bleak 

Canadian plains ; 
And where, on Essequibo 's banks, eternal summer reigns- 
It glads Acadia 's misty coasts, Jamaica 's glowing isle ; 
And bides where, gay with early flowers, green Texan 

prairies smile. 

It tracks the loud, swift Oregon, through sunset valleys 

rolled ; 
And soars where Californian brooks' wash down their 

sands, of gold. 
It sounds in Borneo's camphor groves, on seas of fierce 

Malay, 
In fields that curb old Ganges ' flood, and towers of proud 

Bombay. 

It wakes up Aden's flashing eyes, dusk brows, and 

swarthy limbs ; 
The dark Liberian soothes her child with English cradle 

hymns; 
Tasmania's maids are wooed and won in gentle Saxon 

speech ; 
Australian boys read Crusoe's life by Sydney's sheltiered 

beach. 
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It dwells where Afric's southmost cape meets oceans 

broad and blue, 
And Nieuwveld's rugged mountains gird the wide and 

waste Karroo. 
It kindles realms so far apart, that, while its praise you 

sing, 
These may be clad with autumn's fruits, and those with 

flowers of spring. 

It quickens lands whose meteor lights flame in an Arctic 

sky. 
And lands for which the Southern Cross hangs its orbed 

fires on high. 
It goes with all that prophets told, and righteous men 

desired ; 
With all that great apostles taught, and glorious Greeks 

admired ; 

With Shakespeare's deep and wondrous verse, and 

Milton 's lofty mind ; 
With Alfred's laws, and Newton's lore, — to cheer and 

bless mankind. 
Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, and error flies 

away. 
As vanishes the mist of night before the star of day ! 

But grand as are the victories whose monuments we see. 
These are but as the dawn which speaks of noontide yet 

to be. 
Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame! take heed! nor 

once disgrace, 
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With deadly pen or spoiling sword, our noble tongue and 
race. 

Go forth, prepared in every clime to love and help each 
other ; 

And judge that they who counsel strife would bid you 
smite — a brother. 

Go forth, and jointly speed the time, by good men prayed 
for long. 

When Christian states, grown just and wise, will scorn 
revenge and wrong; 

When earth's oppressed and savage tribes shall cease to 
pine or roam. 

All taught to prize these English words, — Faith, Free- 
dom, Heaven, and Home ! 

Jura is an island off the west coast of Scotland. 

Mona was the old name of the island of Anglesy. 

Innisfail, a poetic name for Ireland. 

Essequibo, a river of British Guiana, S. America. 

Liberia, a small republic, peopled by emancipated American negroes who 
were sent over to Africa while America still held slaves. 

Tasmania, an island off the coast of Australia. 

The Nieuwveld mountains and the plateau called the Karroo are in 
British South Africa. 
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PART III 

TYPE FORMS OF DISCOURSE 
THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 

Early in the morning of Saturday the twenty-seventh 
of July, Dundee arrived at Blair Castle. There he learned 
that Mackay's troops were already in the ravine of 
Killiecrankie. It was necessary to come to a prompt 
decision. A council of war was held. The Saxon officers 
were generally against hazarding a battle. The Celtic 
chiefs were of a . different opinion. Glengarry and 
Lochiel were now both of a mind. ** Fight, my Lord,'* 
said Lochiel with his usual energy: ** fight immediately: 
fight, if you have only one to three. Our men are in 
heart. Their only fear is that the enemy should escape. 
Give them their way ; and be assured that they will either 
perish or gain a complete victory. But if you. restrain 
them, if you force them to remain on the disfensive, I 
answer for nothing. If we do not fight, we had better 
break up and retire to our mountains.** 

Dundee's countenance brightened. **You hear, gentle- 
men," he said to his Lowland officers, **you hear the . 
opinion of one who understands Highland war better 
than any of us. ' ' No voice was raised on the other side. 
It was determined to fight; and the confederated clans 
in high spirits set forward to encounter the enemy. 
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The enemy meanwhile had made his way up the pass. 
The ascent had been long and toilsome: for even the 
foot had to climb by twos and threes; and the baggage 
horses, twelve hundred in number, could mount only one 
at a time. No wheeled carriage had ever been tugged 
up that arduous path. The head of the column had 
emerged and was on the table land, while the rearguard ' 
was still in the plain below. At length the passage was 
effected; and the troops found themselves in a valley of 
no great extent. Their right was flanked by a rising 
ground, their left by the Garry. Wearied with the morn- 
ing's work, they threw themselves on the grass to take 
some rest and refreshment. 

Early in the afternoon, they were roused by an alarm 
that the Highlanders were approaching. Regiment after 
regiment started up and got into order. In a little while 
the summit of an ascent which was about a musket shot 
before them was covered with bonnets and plaids. Dundee 
rode forward for the purpose of surveying the force with 
which he was to contend, and then drew up his own men 
with as much skill as their peculiar character permitted 
him to exert. It was desirable to keep the clans distinct. 
Each tribe, large or small, formed a column separated 
from the next column by a wide interval. One of these 
battalions might contain seven hundred men, while 
another consisted of only a hundred and twenty. Lochiel 
had represented that it was impossible to mix men of 
different tribes without destroying all that constituted^ 
the peculiar strength of a Highland army. 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the Macleans. 
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Nearest to them were Cannon and his Irish foot. Next 
stood the Macdonalds of Clanronald, conunanded by the 
guardian of their young prince. On their left were other 
bands of Macdonalds. At the head of one large battalion 
towered the stately form of Glengarry, who bore in his 
hand the royal standard of King James the Seventh. 
Still further to the left were the cavalry, a small squad- 
ron, consisting of some Jacobite gentlemen who had fled 
from the Lowlands to the mountains, and of about forty 
of Dundee's old troopers. The horses had been ill-fed 
and ill-tended among the- Grampians, and looked miser- 
ably lean and feeble. Beyond them was Lochiel with 
his Camerons. On the extreme left, the men of Sky were 
marshalled by Macdonald of Sleat. 

In the Highlands, as in all countries where war has 
not become a science, men thought it the most important 
duty of a commander to set an example of personal 
courage and of bodily exertion. Lochiel was especially 
renowned for his physical prowess. His clansmen looked 
big with pride when they related how he had himself 
broken hostile ranks and hewn down tall warriors. He 
probably owed quite as much of his influence to these 
achievements as to the high qualities which, if fortune 
had placed him in the English Parliament or at the 
French court, would have made him one of the foremost 
men of his age. He had the sense, however^ to perceive 
how erroneous was the notion which his countrymen had 
formed. He knew that to give and to take blows was 
not the business of a general. He knew with how much 
difficulty Dundee had been able to keep together, during 
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a few days, an army composed of several clans ; and he 
knew that what Dundee had effected with difl&culty 
Cannon would not be able to effect at all. The life on 
which so much depended must not be sacrificed to a 
barbarous prejudice. Lochiel therefore adjured Dundee 
not to run into any unnecessary danger. **Your Lord- 
ship's business," he said, *4s to overlook every thing, 
and to issue your conunands. Our business is to execute 
those conamands bravely and promptly.'' Dundee 
answered with calm magnanimity that there was much 
weight in what his friend Sir Ewan had urged, but that 
no general could effect any thing great without possess- 
ing the confidence of his men. **I must establish my 
character for courage. Your people expect to see their 
leaders in the thickest of the battle ; and to-day they shall 
see me there. I promise you, on my honour, that in 
future fights I will take more care of myself.'* 

Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on both sides, 
but more skillfully and more steadily by the regular sol- 
diers than by the mountaineers. The space between the 
armies was one cloud of smoke. Not a few Highlanders 
dropped; and the clans grew impatient The sun, how- 
ever, was low in the west before Dundee gave the order 
to prepare for action. His men raised a great shout. 
The enemy, probably exhausted by the toil of the day, 
returned a feeble and wavering cheer. **We shall do it 
now," said Lochiel: ''that is not the cry of men who are 
going to win." He had walked through all his ranks, 
had addressed a few words to every Cameron, and had 
taken from every Cameron a promise to conquer or die. 
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It was past seven o'clock. Dundee gave the word* 
The Highlanders dropped their plaids. The few who 
were so luxurious as to wear rude socks of untanned 
hide spurned them away. It was long remembered in 
Lochaber that Lochiel took off what probably was the 
only pair of shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot at 
the head of his men. The whole line advanced firing. 
The enemy returned the fire and did much execution. 
When only a small space was left between the armies, 
the Highlanders suddenly flung away their firelocks, drew 
their broadswords, and rushed forward with a fearful 
yell. The Lowlanders prepared id receive the shock ; but 
this was then a long and awkward process; and the sol- 
diers were still fumbling with the muzzles of their guns 
and the handles of their bayonets when the whole flood 
of Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons came down. In 
two minutes the battle was lost and won. The ranks of 
Balfour's regiment broke. He was cloven down while 
struggling in the press. Ramsay's men turned their 
backs and dropped their arms. Mackay's own foot were 
swept away by the furious onset of the Camerons. His 
brother and nephew exerted themselves in vain to rally 
the men. The former was laid dead on the ground by a 
stroke from a claymore. The latter, with eight' wounds, 
on his body, made his way through the tumult and 
carnage to his uncle's side. Even in that extremity 
Mackay retained all his self-possession. He had still one 
hope. A charge of horse might recover the day; for of 
horse the bravest Highlanders were supposed to stand 
in awe. But he called on the horse in vain. Belhaven 
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indeed behaved like a gallant gentleman ; but his troopers, 
appalled by the rout of the infantry, galloped off in dis- 
order ; Annandale 's men followed ; all was over ; and the 
mingled torrent of red-coats and tartans went raving 
down the valley to the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant, spurred 
bravely through the thickest of the claymores and tar- 
gets, and reached a point from which he had a view of 
the field. His whole army had disappeared, with the 
exception of some Borderers whom Leven had kept 
together, and of the English regiment, which had poured 
a murderous fire into' the Celtic ranks, and which still 
kept unbroken order. All the men that could be col- 
lected were only a few hundreds. The general made 
haste to lead them across the Garry, and having put that 
river between them and the enemy, paused for a moment 
to meditate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the conquerors could 
be so unwise as to allow him even that moment for delib- 
eration. They might with ease have killed or taken all 
who were with him before the night closed in. But the 
energy of the Celtic warriors had spent itself in one 
furious rush and one short struggle. The pass was 
choked by the twelve hundred beasts of burden which 
carried the provisions and baggage of the vanquished 
army. Such a booty was irresistibly tempting to men 
who were impelled to war quite as much by the desire 
of rapine as by the desire of glory. It is probable that 
few even of the chiefs were disposed to leave so rich a 
prize for the sake of King James. Dundee himself might 
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at that, moment have been unable to persuade his fol- 
lowers to quit the heaps of spoil, and to complete the 
great work of the day; and Dundee was no more. 

At the beginning of the action he had taken his place 
in front of his little band of cavalry. He bade them fol- 
low him, and rode forward. But it seemed to be decreed 
that, on that day, the Lowland Scotch should in both 
armies appear to disadvantage. The horse hesitated. 
Dundee turned around, stood up in his stirrups, and, 
waving his hat, invited them to come on. As he lifted his 
arm, his cuirass rose, and exposed the lower part of his 
left side. A musket ball struck him: his horse sprang 
forward and plunged into a cloud of smoke and dust, 
which hid from both armies the fall of the victorious 
general. A person named Johnstone was near him, and 
caught him as he sank down from the saddle. **How 
goes the day?" said Dundee. **Well for King James," 
answered Johnstone: *^but I am sorry for Your Lord- 
ship. " ^ ^ If it is well for him, ' ' answered the dying man, 
* ^ it matters the less for me. ' ' He never spoke again : but 
when, half an hour later. Lord Dunfermline and some 
other friends came to the spot, they thought they could 
still discern some faint remains of life. The body, 
wrapped in two plaids, was carried to the Castle of Blair. 

Bead the notes on ^^Lochiel's Warning," and the account of 
the Loehiels in the notes on the "Eve before Waterloo.'' 

In 1688 James II of England was driven into exile, and in 
the early part of 1689 Mary, the daughter of James, and her 
consort William of Orange were made joint rulers of England. 
In both Ireland and Scotland the adherents of James raised his 
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banner and sought to secure his restoration to the English throne. 
In Scotland John Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
was the moving spirit of the forces of James. . Lochiel, however, 
was second only to Claverhouse. The battle was fought July 17, 
1689, in a narrow pass in one of the wildest parts of the Perth- 
shire Highlands. Fifty-seven years later at Culloden another 
Lochiel fought for another Stuart in a vain effort to restore an 
outlawed line of kings. 

The selection is from Macaulay's History of England, and 
illustrates admirably his narrative power ; the story is as thrill- 
ing as if taken from a work of fiction. This effect is secured 
by the use of conversation, by specific details ; and particularly 
by arousing a personal interest in the two commanding figures, 
Lochiel and Dundee. 

1. Write the topic of each of five paragraphs. 

2. Could any of the paragraphs have been properly divided T 
If so, indicate where. 

3. Which paragraph suggests the most rapid action? 

4. Write a paragraph or two describing a game so as to 
indicate rapid action. 

OVERBOAED 

BLACK 

When Sir Keith Macleod* got down to the stone pier, 
John and Duncan Cameron were in the boat. Johnny 
Wickes was standing at the door of the storehouse. 

** Would you like to go for a sail, Johnny?" Macleod 
said, curtly: 

**0, yes, sir," said the boy eagerly; for he had long 
ago lost his dread of the sea. 

* * Get in, then, and get up to the bow. ' ' 



*Mac-lou(i'. 
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So Johnny Wickes went cautiously down the few slip- 
pery stone steps, half tumbled into the bottom of the 
great open boat, and then scrambled up to the bow. 

*^ Where shall we go, sir?'' said one of the men, when 
Macleod had jumped into the stern, and taken the tiller. 

** Anywhere, — right out!" he- answered carelessly. 

But it was all very well to say * * right out ! ' ' when there 
was a stiff breeze blowing right in. Scarcely had the 
boat put her nose beyond the pier — and while as yet there 
was but little way on her — ^when.a big sea caught her, 
springing high over her bows and coming rattling down 
on her with a noise as of pistol shots. The chief victim 
of this deluge was the luckless Johnny Wickes, who 
tumbled into the bottom of the boat, vehemently blowing 
the salt water out of his mouth, and rubbing his knuckles 
into his eyes. Macleod burst out laughing. 

^^ What's the good of you as a lookout?" he cried. 
*^ Didn't you see the water coming?" 

**Yes, sir," said Johnny, ruefully laughing too. But 
he would not be beaten. He scrambled up again to his 
post, and clung there, despite the fierce wind and the 
clouds of spray. 

^^Keep her close up, sir," said the man who had the 
sheet of the huge lugsail in both his hands, as he cast 
a glance out at the darkening sea. 

But this great boat, rude and rough and dirty as she 
appeared, was a splendid specimen of her class ; and they 
know how to build such boats up about that part of the 
world. No matter with how staggering a plunge she went 
down into the yawning green gulf, — the white foam hiss- 
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ing away from her sides, — ^before the next wave, high, 
awful, threatening, had come down on her with a crash as 
of mountains falling, she had glided buoyantly upwards, 
and the heavy blow only made her bows spring the higher, 
as though she would shake herself free, like a bird, from 
the wet. 

But it was a wild day to be out. So heavy and black 
was the sky in the west that the surface of the sea, out 
to the horizon, seemed to be a moving mass of white foam, 
with only streaks of green and purple in it. The various 
islands changed every minute as the wild clouds whirled 
past. Already the great cliffs about Dare had grown 
distant and faint as seen through the spray; and here 
were the rocks of Colonsay, black as jet as they reap- 
peared through the successive deluges of white foam; 
and far over there, a still gloomier mass against the 
gloomy sky told where the huge Atlantic breakers were 
rolling in their awful thunder into the Staffa caves. 

**I would keep off a bit, sir,'* said the sailor next 
Macleod. He did not like the look of the heavy breakers 
that were crashing on the Colonsay rocks. 

And so they went plunging and staggering and bound- 
ing onwards, 'with the roar of the water all around them, 
and the foam at her bows, as it sprang high into the air, 
showing quite white against the black sky ahead. 

The younger lad, Duncan, was clearly of opinion that 
his master was running too near the shores of Colonsay : 
but he would say no more, for he knew that Macleod 
had a better knowledge of the currents and rocks of this 
wild coast than any man on the mainland of Mull. 
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John Cameron, forward, kept his head down to the 
gunwale, his eyes looking far over that howling waste of 
sea; Duncan, his younger brother, had his gaze fixed 
mostly on the brown breadth of the sail, hammered at by 
the gusts of wind; while as for the boy at the bow, that 
enterprising youth had got a rope 's end, and was endeav- 
oring to strike at the crest of each huge wave as it came 
plowing along in its resistless strength. 

But at one moment the boat gave a heavier lurch than 
usual, and the succeeding wave struck her badly. In 
the great rush of water that then ran by her side, Mac- 
leod's startled eye seemed to catch a glimpse of some- 
thing red, — something blazing and burning red in the 
waste of green, and almost the same glance showed him 
that there was no boy at the bow! Instantly, with just 
one cry to arrest the attention of the men, he had slipped 
over the side of the boat, just as an otter slips off a rock. 

The two men were bewildered but for a second. One 
sprang to the halyards, and down came the great lugsail ; 
the other got out one of the long oars, and the mighty 
blade fell into the bulk of the next wave as if he would 
with one sweep tear her head round. Like two madmen 
the men pulled; and the wind was with them, and the tide 
also ; but nevertheless, when they caught sight — ^just for 
a moment — of some object behind them, it was a terrible 
distance away. 

Yet there was no time, they thought, or seemed to think, 
to hoist the sail again; and the small dingey attached to 
the boat would have been swamped in a second; and so 
there was nothing for it but the deadly struggle with 
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those immense blades against the heavy resisting mass 
of the boat. John Cameron looked round again; then, 
with a quick motion he palled his oar across the boat. 

^^Up with the sail, lad!" he shouted; and again he 
sprang to the halyards. 

The seconds, few as they were, that were necessary 
to this operation, seemed ages; but no sooner had the 
wind got a purchase on the breadth of the sail than the 
boat flew through the water, for she was now running 
free. 

**He has got himi I can see the two!" shouted the 
elder Cameron. 

And as for the younger! At this mad speed the boat 
would be close to Macleod in another second or two ; but 
in that brief space of time the younger Cameron had 
flung his clothes off, and stood there, in the cutting March 
wind, ready to spring overboard. 

''This is foolishness!" his brother cried in Gaelic. 
*'You will have to take an oar!" 

**I will not take an oar!" the other cried, with both 
hands ready to let go the halyards. ** And if it is foolish- 
ness, this is the foolishness of it: I will not let you or 
any man say that Sir Keith Macleod was in the water 
and Duncan Cameron went home with a dry skin ! ' ' 

And Duncan Cameron was as good as his word;. for as 
the boat went plunging forward to the neighborhood in 
which they occasionally saw the head of Macleod appear 
on the side of a wave and then disappear again as soon 
as the wave broke, — and as soon as the lugsail had been 
rattled down, — he sprang clear from the side of the boat. 
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For a second or two, John Cameron, left by himself in 
the boat, could not see any one of the three; but at last 
he saw the black head of his brother, and then some few 
yards beyond, just as a wave rolled by, he saw his master 
and the boy. The boat had almost enough way on her 
to carry her to them ; he had but to pull at the huge oar 
to bring her head round a bit. And then he pulled, madly 
and blindly, until he was startled by a cry close by. He 
sprang to the side of the boat. There was his brother 
drifting by, holding the boy with one arm. 

John Cameron rushed to the stem to fling a rope ; but 
Duncan Cameron had been drifting by with a purpose; 
for as soon as he got clear of the bigger boat, he struck 
for the dingey, and got hold of that, and was safe. And 
here was tte master, too, clinging to the side of ^the 
dingey, so as to recover his breath; but not attempting 
to board the cockleshell in these plunging waters. There 
were tears running down John Cameron's rugged face 
as he drew the three up and over the side of the big boat. 

Make a list of the accessories in this story. 

See if you can not within a paragraph of 125 words tell about 
the things that really happened ; but notice, too, how much more 
eflfeetive the story is as the author tells it. Study particularly 
the descriptive paragraph beginning **But it was a wild day to 
be out". This paragraph illustrates what is known as ** aesthetic 
enforcement '* by means of accessories. What do you suppose is 
meant by ** aesthetic enforcement '* of a story? 
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SHOOTING THE OSWEGO FALLS 

(Fbom the "Pathfindee") 

james fenimore coopeb 

The vessel in which Cap and hia 
niece had embarked for their long 
and adventurous journey was one 
of the canoes of bark which the 
Indians are in the habit of con- 
structing. Its workmanship was 
neat; the timbers were small, and 
secured by thongs; and the whole 
fabric, though it was so slight and 
precarious to the eye, was probably 
capable of conveying double the number of persons it 
now contained. 

Cap was seated on a low thwart, in the center of the 
canoe ; the Big Serpent knelt near him. Arrowhead and 
his wife occupied places forward of both. Mabel was 
reclining on some of her own effects, behind her uncle, 
while the Pathfinder and Eau-douce stood erect, the one 
in the bow, the other in the stern, each using a paddle, 
with a long, steady, noiseless sweep. 

Just at this moment a dull, heavy sound swept up the 
avenue formed by the trees, borne along by a light air 
that hardly produced a ripple on the water. 

"That sounds pleasant," said Cap, pricking up his 
ears like a dog that hears a distant baying; "it is ihe surf 
on the shores of your lake, I suppose!" 
"Not so, not so," answered the Pathfinder; "it is 
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merely this river tumbling over some rocks half a mile 
below us. " 

* * Master Pathfinder, had you not better give the canoe 
a sheer and get nearier to the shore? These water-falls 
generally have rapids above them, and one might as well 
get into the Maelstrom at once as to run into their 
suction. ' ' 

*^ Trust to us, trust to us, friend Cap," answered Path- 
finder; **we are but fresh-water sailors, it is true, and I 
cannot boast of being much even of that ; but we under- 
stand rifts, and rapids, and cataracts." 

**You do not dream of going down a waterfall in this 
egg-shell of bark ! ' ' exclaimed Cap. 

^ ^ The path lies over the falls, and it is much easier to 
shoot them than to unload the canoe, and carry that and 
all it contains around a portage of a mile, by hand. ' ' 

Mabel turned her pallid countenance toward the young 
man in the stern of the canoe, for just at that moment a 
fresh roar of the falls was borne to her ears by a new 
current of the air, and it really sounded terrific, now that 
the cause was understood. 

*^We thought that by landing the women and the two 
Indians, ' ' Jasper quietly observed, * ^ we three white men, 
all of whom are used to the water, might carry the canoe 
over in safety, for we often shoot these falls. ' ' 

Cap was puzzled. The idea of going over a waterfall 
was perhaps more serious in his eyes than it would have 
been in those of one totally ignorant of all that pertained 
to boats ; for he understood the power of the element, and 
the total feebleness of man when exposed to its fury. 
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still his pride revolted at the thought of deserting the 
boat, while others not only courageously, but coolly, pro- 
posed to continue in it. 

** Sheer in, Eau-douce, sheer in,*' said the Pathfinder; 
* ^ we will land the Sergeant 's daughter on the end of that 
log, where she can reach the shore with a dry foot. ' ' 

The injunction was obeyed, and in a few minutes the 
whole party had left the canoe, with the exception of 
Pathfinder and the two sailors. Notwithstanding his pro- 
fessional pride. Cap would have gladly followed, but he 
did not like to exhibit so unequivocal a weakness in the 
presence of a fresh-water sailor, 

*^I call all hands to witness," he said, as those who had 
landed moved away, * * that I do not look on this affair as 
anything more than canoeing in the woods. There is no 
seamanship in tumbling over a waterfall, which is a feat 
the greatest lubber can perform as well as the oldest 



mariner. ' ' 



**Nay, nay, you needn't despise the Oswego Falls,'' 
put in Pathfinder, ^^for*though they may not be Niagara, 
nor the Genesee, nor the Cohoes, they are enough for a 
beginner. Let the Sergeant's daughter stand on yonder 
rock, and she will see the way in which we ignorant back- 
woodsmen get over a difficulty that we can't get under. 
Now, Eau-douce, a steady hand and a true eye, for all 
rests on you, seeing that we can count Master Cap for no 
more than a passenger. ' ' 

As soon as the boat was in the stream. Pathfinder sank 
on his knees, continuing to use the paddle, though it was 
slowly, and in a manner not to interfere with the efforts 
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of his companion. The latter still stood erect, and as he 
kept his eye on some object beyond the falls it was evi- 
dent that he was carefully looking for the spot proper for 
their passage. , 

** Farther west, boy; farther west," muttered Path- 
finder ; * ^ there where you see the water foam. Bring the 
top of the dead oak in a line with the stem of the blasted 
hemlock. ' ' 

Eau-douce made no answer, for the canoe was in the 
center of the stream, with its head pointed toward the 
falls, and it had already begun to quicken its motion by 
the increased force of the current. At that moment Cap 
would cheerfully have renounced every claim to glory 
that could possibly be acquired by the feat, to have been 
safe again on shore. He heard the roar of the water, 
thundering as it might be beyond a screen, but becoming 
more and more distinct, louder and louder; and before 
him he saw its line cutting the forest below, along which 
the green and angry element seemed stretched and shin- 
ing, as if the particles were about to lose their principles 
of cohesion. 

^ * Down with your helm ! down with your helm, man ! ' ' 
he exclaimed, unable any longer to suppress his anxiety, 
as the canoe glided toward the edge of the falls. 

*^Ay, ay, down it is, sure enough," answered Path- 
finder, looking behind him for a single instant, with his 
silent, joyous laughter. 

The rest was like the passage of the viewless wind. 
Eau-douce gave the required sweep with his paddle, the 
canoe glanced into the channel, and for a few seconds it 
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seemed to Cap that he was tossing iu a caldron. He felt 
the bow of the canoe tip, saw the raging, foaming water 
careering madly, was sensible that the light fabric in 
which he floated was tossed about like an eggshell, and 
then, not less to his great joy than to his surprise, he dis- 
covered that it was gliding across the basin of still 
water, below the falls, under the steady impulse of Jas- 
per 's paddle. 

Eau douce (0-doo-say). 

In this story we have an illustration of the ** humor of 
the situation." The effect is heightened by the really thrilling 
nature of the adventure. 

Recall a humorous situation you have known and write a story 
that reveals the humor as much as possible by suggestion. 



AMONG THE SHOALS 

(Prom the *^ Pilot") 

james fenimore cooper 

It was apparent to all that were in the vessel that they 
were under the guidance of one who understood the navi- 
gation thoroughly. Again and again the frigate appeared 
to be rushing blindly on shoals where the sea was covered 
with foam and where destruction would have been as 
sudden as it was certain, when the clear voice of the 
stranger was heard warning them of the danger and 
encouraging them to do their duty. The vessel was 
yielded entirely to his management; and during those 
anxious moments when she was dashing the waters aside, 
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throwing the spray over her enormous yards, each ear 
., would listen eagerly *f or the sound of his voice. 

The ship was changing her course in one of those tacks 
that she had made so often at dangerous places, when 
the pilot, for the first time, addressed the commander 
of the frigate, who still continued to oversee the all- 
important duty of the leadsman. 

^ * Now is the pinch, ' ' he said, * * and if the ship behaves 
well, we are safe ; but if otherwise, all we have yet done 
will be useless." 

The old seaman whom he addressed left the chains at 
this terrifying news, and, calling to his first lieutenant, 
asked of the stranger an explanation of his warning. 

**See you yon light on the southern headland?" 
returned the pilot; **you may know it from the star near 
it by its sinking at times in the ocean. Now observe the 
hummock a little north of it, looking like a shadow in the 
horizon ; 'tis a hill far inland. If we keep that light open 
from the hill, we shall do well ; but if not, we shall surely 
go to pieces. " 

**Let us tack again!" exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The pilot shook his head as he replied : ^ ^ There is no 
more tacking to be done to-night. We have barely room 
to pass out of the shoals on this course; and if we can 
pass the Devil's Grip, we clear their outermost point." 

* * If we had beaten out the way we entered, ' ' exclaimed 
GriflSth, **we should have done well." 

*^Say, also, if the tide would have let us do so," 
returned the pilot, calmly. ** Gentlemen, we must be 
prompt ; we have but a mile to go, and the ship appears 
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to fly. That topsail is not enough to keep her up to the 
wind; we want both jib and mainsail." 

** 'Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a 
tempest!" observed the doubtful captain. 

* * It must be done, ' ' returned the stranger, calmly ; * * we 
perish without it. See ! the light already touches the edge 
of the hummock ; the sea casts us toward the shore ! ' ' 

* ^ It shall be done ! ' ' cried Griffith, seizing the trumpet 
from the hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were obeyed almost as 
soon as given; and the enormous folds of the mainsail 
were turned loose to the blast. There was an instant 
when the result was doubtful ; the tremendous threshing 
of the heavy sail shook the ship to her center ; but grad- 
ually the canvas was filled and was drawn down to its 
usual place by the power of a hundred men. The vessel 
yielded to this immense addition of force and bowed 
before it like a reed bending to a breeze. But the success 
of the daring action was announced by a joyful cry from 
the stranger, that seemed to burst from his inmost soul. 

*^She feels it! Observe," he said, *Hhe light opens 
from the hummock already; if she will only bear her 
canvas, we shall go clear!" 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his excla- 
mation, and something resembling a white cloud was seen 
drifting before the wind from the head of the ship, till 
it was driven into the gloom far to leeward. 

^* 'Tis the jib blown from the boltropes," said the com- 
mander of the frigate. * * This is no time to spread light 
canvas ; but the mainsail may stand it yet. ' ' 
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* * The sail would laugh at a tornado, ' ^ returned the lieu- 
tenant ; * * but the mast springs like a piece of steel. ' ' 

* * Silence all ! ' ' cried the pilot. ^ ^ Now, gentlemen, we 
shall soon know our fate. Let her luff — luff you can ! ' ' 

This warning stopped all speech, and the hardy 
mariners, knowing that they had already done all in the 
power of man to insure their safety, stood in breathless 
anxiety, awaiting the result. At a short distance ahead 
of them the whole ocean was \^hite with foam, and the 
waves, instead of rolling on in regular succession, 
appeared to be tossing madly about. A single streak of 
dark billows, not half a cable's length in width, could be 
discerned running into this chaos of water; but it was 
soon lost to the eye amid the confusion. Along this 
narrow path the vessel moved more heavily than before, 
being brought so near the wind as to keep her sails touch- 
ing. The pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and with 
his own hands he undertook the steering of the ship. No 
noise proceeded from the frigate to interrupt the horrid 
tumult of the ocean; and she entered the channel among 
the breakers in dead silence. 

Twenty times, as the foam rolled away to leeward, the 
crew were on the eve of uttering their joy, as they sup- 
posed the vessel past the danger; but breaker after 
breaker would still heave up before them to check their 
joy. Occasionally the fluttering of the sails would be 
heard; and when the looks of the startled seamen were 
turned to the wheel, they beheld the stranger grasping 
its spokes, with his quick eye glancing from the water 
to the canvas. At length the ship reached a point where 
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she appeared to be rushing directly mto the jaws of 
destruction, when suddenly her course was changed. At 
the same instant the voice of the pilot was heard crying, 
* * Square away the yards ! in mainsail ! ' ^ 

A general shout from the crew echoed, ** Square away 
the yards !'^ and quick as thought the frigate was seen 
gliding along the channel before the wind. The eye had 
hardly time to dwell on the foam, which seemed like 
clouds driving in the heavens, before the gallant vessel 
was free from peril, and rose and fell on the heavy 
waves of the sea. 

The seamen were yet drawing long breaths, and gazing 
about them like men awaking from a dream, when GriflSth 
approached the man who had so successfully conducted 
them through their perils. The lieutenant grasped the 
hand of the other, as he said, ^^You have this night 
proved yourself a faithful pilot, and such a seaman as 
the world cannot equal." 

** Maintaining* verisimilitude," making a story seem probable, 
is an essential feature of all good story telling. In this case the 
effect is secured largely by the skillful use of technical words 
and phrases, not half of which the reader fully understands. 

1. Explain why this device gives an air of reality to the story. 

2. Write a story of about 200 words using this device to 
make it seem probable. 
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ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER 
(Fbom the *^ Pioneers") 
james fenimore cooper 

Elizabeth Temple and Louisa had gained the summit 
of the mountain, where they left the highway, and pur- 
sued their course under the shade of the stately trees 
that crowned the eminence. The day was becoming 
warm ; and the girls plunged more deeply into the forest, 
as they found its invigorating coolness agreeably con- 
trasted to the excessive heat they had experienced in their 
ascent. The conversation, as if by mutual consent, was 
entirely changed to the little incidents and scenes of their 
walk ; and every tall pine, and every shrub or flower, 
called forth some simple expression of admiration. 

In this manner they proceeded along the margin of the 
precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid 
Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and 
the sounds of hanamers, that rose from the valley to 
mingle the signs of men with the scenes of nature, when 
Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed — ^ * Listen ! 
there are the cries of a child on this mountain ! Is there 
a clearing near us? or can some little one have strayed 
from its parents?" 

''Such things frequently happen," returned Louisa. 
' * Let us follow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer, starving 
on the hill." Urged by this consideration, the women 
pursued the low, mournful sounds, that proceeded from 
the forest, with quick and impatient steps. More than 
once the ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing 
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that she saw the sufferer, when Louisa caught her by the 
arm, and, pointing behind them, cried — **Look at the 
dog!" 

The advanced age of Brave had long before deprived 
him of his activity ; and when his companions stopped to 
view the scenery or to add to their bouquets, the mastiff 
would lay his huge frame on the ground, and await their 
movements, with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in 
his air that ill accorded with the character of a protector. 

But when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, Miss Tem- 
ple turned, she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on 
some distant object, his head bent near the ground, and 
his hair actually rising on his body, either through 
fright or anger. It was most probably the latter ; for he 
was growling in a low key, and occasionally showing his 
teeth, in a manner that would have terrified his mistress, 
had she not so well known his good qualities. 

^ ^ Brave ! ' ' she said, ^ ^ be quiet. Brave ! what do you see, 
fellow?" At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the 
mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, was very 
sensibly increased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and 
seated himself at the feet of his mistress, growling louder 
than before, and occasionally giving vent to his ire by a 
short, surly barking. 

^'TSTiat does he see?" said Elizabeth; ^Hhere must be 
some animal in sight." Hearing no answer from her 
companion. Miss Temple turned her head, and beheld 
Louisa, standing with her face whitened to the color of 
death, and her finger pointing upward, with a sort of 
flickering, convulsed motion. 
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The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the direction 
indicated by her friend, where she saw the fierce front 
and glaring eyes of a female panther, fixed on them in 
horrid malignity, and threatening instant destruction, 
*^Let us fly!" exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of 
Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, and sunk 
lifeless to the earth. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament of 
Elizabeth Temple, that could prompt her to desert a 
companion in such an extremity; and she fell on her 
knees, by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from 
the person of her friend, with an instinctive readiness^ 
such parts of her dress as might obstruct her respiration^ 
and encouraging their only safeguard, the dog, at the 
same time, by the sounds of her voice. *^ Courage^ 
Brave ! ' ' she cried — her own tones beginning to tremble — 
* ^ courage, courage, good Brave ! ' ' 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto oeen unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling, 
that grew under the shade of the beech* which held its 
<iam. This ignorant but vicious creature approached 
near the dog, imitating the actions and sounds of its 
parent, but exhibiting a strange mixture of the playful- 
ness of a kitten with the ferocity of its race. Standing 
on its hind legs, it would rend the bark of a tree with its 
fore paws, and play all the antics of a cat, for a moment ; 
and then, by lashing itself with its tail, growling, and 
scratching the earth, it would attempt the manifestations 
of anger that rendered its parent so terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
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short tail erect, his body drawn backward on its haunches, 
and his eyes following the movements of both dam and 
cub. At every gambol played by the latter, it approached 
nigher to the dog, the growling of the three becoming 
more horrid at each moment, until the younger beast, 
overleaping its intended bound, fell directly before the 
mastiff. 

There was a moment of fearful cries and struggles; 
but they ended almost as soon as commenced, by the cub 
appearing in the air, hurled from the jaws of Brave, with 
a violence that sent it against a tree so forcibly as to 
render it completely senseless. Elizabeth witnessed the 
short struggle, and her blood was warming with the 
triumph of the dog, when she saw the form of the old 
panther in the air, springing twenty feet from the branch 
of the beech to the back of the mastiff. 

No words of ours can describe the fury of the conflict 
that followed. It was a confused struggle on the dried 
leaves, accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks, and 
growls. Miss Temple continued, on her knees, bending 
over the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, 
with an interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that she 
almost forgot her own stake in the result. 

So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the inhab- 
itant of the forest, that its active frame seemed con- 
stantly in the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe at 
each successive leap. When the panther lighted on the 
shoulders of the mastiff, which was its constant aim, old 
Brave, though torn with her talons, and stained with 
his own blood, that already flowed from a dozen wounds, 
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would shake off his furious foe like a feather, and, rear- 
ing on his hind legs, rush to the fray again, with his 
jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. 

But age, and his pampered life, greatly disqualified 
the noble mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing 
but courage he was only the vestige of what he had once 
been. A higher bound than ever raised the wary and 
furious beast far beyond the reach of the dog — ^who was 
making a desperate, but fruitless dash at her — ^f rom 
which she alighted, in a favorable position, on the back 
of her aged foe. For a single moment only, could the 
panther remain there, the great strength of the dog 
returning with a convulsive effort. . 

But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in the 
side of. his enemy, that the collar of brass around his 
neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was 
of the color of blood, and, directly, that his frame was 
sinking to the earth, where it soon lay, prostrate and 
helpless. Several mighty efforts of the wild-cat to 
extricate herself from the jaws of the dog followed ; but 
they were fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, 
his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened ; when the short 
convulsions and stillness that succeeded, announced the 
death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image 
of the Maker that daunts the hearts of the inferior beings 
of his creation ; and it would seem that some such power, 
in the present instance, suspended the threatened blow. 
The eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, 
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for an instant, when the former stooped to examine her 
fallen foe ; next to scent her luckless cub. 

From the latter examination it turned, however, with 
its eyes apparently emitting flashes of fire, its tail lash- 
ing its sides furiously, and its claws projecting for inches 
from its broad feet. Miss Temple did not, or could not 
move. Her hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer ; 
but her eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy ; her 
cheeks were blanched to the whiteness of marble, and her 
lips were slightly separated with horror. 

The moment seemed now to have arrived for the fatal 
termination; and the beautiful figure of Elizabeth was 
bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of leaves 
from behind seemed rather to mock the organs than to 
meet her ears. **Hist! hist!" said a low voice; ** stoop 
lower, gal; your bunnet hides the creater's head." 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a compliance 
with this unexpected order that caused the head of our 
heroine to sink on her bosom ; when she heard the report 
of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the enraged 
cries of the beast, who was rolling over on the earth, 
biting its own flesh, and tearing the twigs and branches 
within its reach. At the next instant the form of the 
Leather-stocking rushed by her; and he called aloud — 
**Come in, Hector; come in, you old fool; 'tis a hard- 
lived animal, and may jump ag'in." 

Natty maintained his position in front of the maidens 
most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds and 
threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which gave 
several indications of returning strength and ferocity, 
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until his rifle was again loaded, when he stepped up to 
the enraged animal, and, placing the muzzle close to its 
head, every spark of life was extinguished by the 
discharge. 

Notice carefully the handling of the material in this very 
dramatic story : First, the quiet peacefulness of the scene, then 
the wild almost human cries on the mountain-side, the unusual 
behavior of the dog, the voiceless warning given by Louisa, Miss 
Temple's discovery of the panther, the helplessness of Louisa, 
the furious conflict between the dog and the panther, the deadly 
peril of the two girls, the almost unhoped-for rescue. 

Trace the rise of interest to the climax. Let each member 
of the class come prepared to tell a similar story. 



MR. WINKLE PUTS ON SKATES 

CHARLES DICKENS 

1. **Now,*' said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, 
**what say you to an hour on the ice! We shall have 
plenty of time.^^ 

'* Capital!'' said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 
** Prime!" ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

2. * ' You skate, of course, Winkle 1 ' ' said Wardle, 
**Ye-yes; yes," replied Mr. Winkle. **I — ^I — am 

rather out of practice. ' ' 

^^0, do skate, Mr, Winkle," said Arabella. ^'I like to 
see it so much." 

* * 0, it is so graceful, ' ' said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was * * swanlike. ' ' 
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3. **I should be very happy, I'm sure," said Mr. 
Winkle, reddening; **but I have no skates/* 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half a dozen more down-stairs ; whereat Mr. Winkle 
expressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely 
uncomfortable. 

4. Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of 
ice ; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller having shoveled and 
swept away the snow which had fallen on it during the 
night, Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexter- 
ity which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvelous, and 
described circles with his left leg, and cut figures of 
eight, and inscribed upon the ice, without once stopping 
for breath, a great many other pleasant and astonishing 
devices, to the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Tupman, and the ladies; which reached a pitch of 
positive enthusiasm when old Wardle and Benjamin 
Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed 
some myotic evolutions which they called a reel. 

5. All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands 
blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates on, with the 
points behind, and getting the straps into a very com- 
plicated and entangled state, with the assistance of Mr. 
Snodgrass, who knew rather less about skates than a 
Hindoo. At length, however, with the assistance 6f 
Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly screwed 
and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to his 
feet. 
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6. * * Now, then, sir, ' ' said Sam, in an encouraging tone, 

* * off with you, and show 'em how to do it. ' ' 

**Stop, Sam, stop!" said Mr. Winkle, trembling vio- 
lently, and clutching hold of Sam's arm with the grasp 
of a drowning man. * * How slippery it is, Sam ! ' ' 

**Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," replied Mr. 
Weller. '^ Hold up, sir ! " 

7. This last observation of Mr. Weller 's bore refer- 
ence to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, 
of a frantic desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash 
the back of his head on the ice. 

• ** These — these — are very awkward skates," said Mn 
Winkle, staggering. 

8. **Now, Winkle," cried Mr. PicJ^wick, quite uncon- 
scious that there was anything the matter. * * Come ; the 
ladies are all anxiety." 

'*Yes, yes," replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
**I'm coming." 

** Just going to begin/' said Sam, endeavoring to dis- 
engage himself. *'Now, sir, start off!" 

9. **Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. Winkle, 
clinging most affectionately to Mr. ,Weller. **I find I've 
got a couple of coats at home that I don't want, Sam. 
You may have them, Sam. * * 

* * Thank 'ee, sir, ' ' replied Mr. Weller. 

10. ** Never mind touching your hat, Sam," said Mr. 
Winkle, hastily. '*You needn't take your hand away to 
do that. I meant to have given you five shillings this 
morning for a Christmas-box, Sam. I'll give it to you 
this afternoon, Sam." 
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**You're very good, sir,'* replied Mr. Weller. 

11. ** Just hold me at first, Sam, will you?" said Mr. 
Winkle. * * There, — that 's right. I shall soon get in the 
way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam, — ^not too fast ! ' * 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller 
in a very singular and un-swanlike manner, when Mr. 
Pickwick most innocently shouted from the opposite 
bank,— ''Sam! '^ 

' ' Sir 1 ' ' shouted back Mr. Weller. 

' * Here ! I want you. " 

''Let go, sir," said Sam. "Don't you hear the gov- 
ernor calling? Let go, sir." 

12. With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged him- 
self from the grasp of the agonized Pickwickian, and iu 
so doing administered a considerable impetus to the 
unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree 
of dexterity or practice could have insured, that unfor- 
tunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the center of the 
reel at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was 
performing a flourish of unparalleled beauty. 

13. Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a 
loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick 
ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but 
Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind 
in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic 
efforts to smile ; but anguish was depicted on every line- 
ament of his countenance. 

14. "Are you hurt?" inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
with great anxiety. 
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**Not much,'^ said Mr. Winkle, nibbing his back very 
hard. 

15. **I wish you'd let me bleed you,'' said Mr. Ben- 
jamin, with great eagerness. 

* * No, thank you, ' ' replied Mr. Winkle, hurriedly. 

* * I really think you had better, ' ' said Allen. 

* * Thank you, ' ' replied Mr. Winkle ; * * I 'd rather not. ' ' 
**What do you think, Mr. Pickwick!" inquired Bob 

Sawyer. 

16. Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
beckoned lo Mr. Weller, and said, in a stern voice, * * Take 
his skates off!" 

**No; but really I had scarcely begun," remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

**Take his skates off!" repeated Mr. Pickwick, firmly. 

17. The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it, in silence. 

**Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise, 

18. Mr. Piciwick retired a few paces apart from the 
bystanders ; and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed 
a searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but dis- 
tinct and emphatic tone, these remarkable words : — 

* * You 're a humbug, sir ! ^ ' 

**A what?" said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

**A humbug, sir! I will speak plainer, if you wish it. 
An impostor, sir ! " 

With these words Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel, and rejoined his friends. 
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There are two kinds of "humor of the Bituaticm": (a) where 
the victim is placed in a laughable positioD by a trick played 
□poD him intentionally by some one else; (b) where the victim 
through his own folly or accident places himself in a position to 
be laughed at. "Which kind does this story illustrate f "Which 
kind do we generally enjoy most ! Why T The effect is height- 
ened by the extravEtganee with which the incident is told. Com- 
pare this kind of literary sketch with caricature in drawii^. 



THE STOLEN RIFLE 

WASHINGTON IBVINO 

Mackenzie offered to cross the 
river and demand the rifle, if any 
one would accompany him. It was 
a hairbrained project, for these vil- 
lages were noted for the ruffian 
character of -their inhabitants; yet 
two volunteers promptly stepped 
WASHINGTON iBviNG forward, Alfred Seton, the clerk, 
and Joe de la Pierre, the cook. The trio soon reached the 
opposite side of the river. On landing, they freshly 
primed their rifles and pistols. A path winding for about 
a hundred yards among rocks and crags, led to the 
village. 

No notice seemed to be taken of their approadi. Not 
a solitary being — man, woman, or child — greeted them. 
The very dogs, those noisy pests of an Indian town, kept 
silence. On entering the village a boy made his appear- 
ance, and pointed to a house of larger dimensions than 
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the rest. They had to stoop to enter it : as soon as they 
had passed the threshold, the narrow passage behind 
them was filled by a sudden rash of Indians, who had 
before kept out of sight. 

Mackenzie and his companions found themselves in a 
rude chamber about twenty-five feet long and twenty 
wide. A bright fire was blazing at one end, near which 
sat the chief, about sixty years old. A large number of 
Indians, wrapped in buffalo robes, were squatted in 
rows, three deep, forming a semicircle round three sides 
of the room. A single glance sufficed to show them the 
grim and dangerous assembly into which they had 
intruded, and that all retreat was cut off by the mass 
which blocked up the entrance. 

The chief pointed to the vacant side of the room oppo- 
site to the door, and motioned for them to take their 
seats. They complied. A dead pause ensued. The grim 
warriors around sat like statues; each muffled in his 
robe, with his fierce eyes bent on the intruders. The 
latter felt they were, in a perilous predicament. 

**Keep your eyes on the chief while I am addressing 
him,'* said Mackenzie to his companions. '* Should he 
give any sign to his band, shoot him, and make for the 
door.'' Mackenzie advanced, and offered the pipe of 
peace to the chief, but it was refused. He then made a 
regular speech, explaining the object of their visit, and 
proposing to give, in exchange for the rifle, two blankets, 
an ax, some beads, and tobacco. 

When he had done, the chief rose, began to address 
him in a low voice, but soon became loud and violent, and 
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ended by working himself up into a furious passion. He 
upbraided the white men for their sordid conduct, in 
passing and repassing through their neighborhood with- 
out giving them a blanket or any other article of goods, 
merely because they had no furs to barter in exchange; 
and he alluded, with menaces of vengeance, to the death 
of the Indians, killed by the whites in the skirmish at the 
Falls- 
Matters were verging to a crisis. It was evident the 
surrounding savages were only waiting a signkl from the 
chief to spring upon their prey. Mackenzie and his com- 
panions had gradually risen to their feet during the 
speech, and had brought their rifles to a horizontal posi- 
tion, the barrels resting in their left hands: the muzzle 
of Mackenzie's piece was within three feet of the 
speaker's heart. 

They cocked their rifles; the click of the locks for a 
moment suffused the dark cheek of the savage, and there 
was a pause. They coolly, but promptly advanced to the 
door ; the Indians fell back in awe, and suffered them to 
pass. The sun was just setting as they emerged from 
this dangerous den. They took the precaution to keep 
along the tops of the rocks as much as possible, on their 
way back to the canoe, and reached their camp in safety, 
congratulating themselves on their escape, and feeling 
no desire to make a second visit to the grim warriors of 
the Wish-ram. 

In this anecdote the effect is secured by the contrast between 
the ominous quiet described in the first paragraphs, and the 
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frenzy of the Indian chief; this latter being still more strongly 
contrasted with the quiet, but deadly determination of Mackenzie 
and his men. Where is the climax in the narration ? 



THE BED THREAD 

p. W. BOBERTSON 

Ail incident of Sir Charles James Napier's campaign against 
the outlaw tribes of Upper Scinde, a province in the northwest 
of British India. 

A detachment of troops was marching along a valley, 
the cliffs overhanging which were crested by the enemy. 
A sergeant, with eleven men, chanced to become sep- 
arated from the rest by taking the wrong side of a ravine, 
which they expected soon to terminate, but which sud- 
denly deepened into an impassable chasm. The officer 
in command signaled to the party an order to return. 
They mistook the signal for a command to charge; the 
brave fellows answered with a cheer, and charged. At 
the summit of a steep mountain was a triangular plat- 
form, defended by a breastwork, behind which were 
seventy of the foe. On they went, charging up one of 
those fearful paths, eleven against seventy. The contest 
could not long be doubtful with such odds. One after 
another they fell ; six upon the spot, the remainder hurled 
backward ; but not until they had slain nearly twice their 
own number. 

There is a custom, we are told, among the hillsmen; 
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that when a great chieftain of their own falls in battle, 
bis wrist is bound with a thread either of red or green, 
the red denoting the highest rank. According to custom, 
they stripped the dead, and threw their bodies over the 
precipice. When their comrades came, they found their 
corpses stark and gashed ; but round both wrists of every 
British hero was twined the red thread I 

This form of short btory is known as the anecdote. Notice 
how directly and simply it is told, and how the interest culmi- 
nates in the picture of the red threads wound about the wrists 
of the British soldiers. 



CHASING A LOON 

HENRY DAVm THOBEAU 

In the fall the loon (Colymbus 
glacialis) came, as usual, to moult and 
bathe in the pond, making the woods 
ring with his wild laughter before I 
^ had risen. At rumor of his arrival all 
the Mildam sportsmen are on the alert, 
in gigs and on foot, two by two and 
three by three, with patent rifles and 
THOBEAU conical balls and spy-glasses. They 

come rustling through the woods like autumn leaves, at 
least ten men to one loon. Some station themselves on 
this side of the pond, some on that, for the poor bird 
cannot be omnipresent ; if he dive here he must come up 
there. But now the kind October wind rises, rustling the 
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leaves and rippling the surface of the water, so that no 
loon can be heard or seen, though his foes sweep the pond 
with spy-glasses, and make the woods resound with their 
discharges. The waves generously rise and dash angrily, 
taking sides with all waterfowl, and our sportsmen must 
beat a retreat to town and shop and unfinished jobs. 
But they were too often successful. When I went to get 
a pail of water early in the morning I frequently saw 
this stately bird sailing out of my cove within a few 
rods. If I endeavored to overtake him in a boat, in order 
to see how he would manoeuvre, he would dive and be 
completely lost, so that I did not discover him again, 
sometimes, till the latter part of the day. But I was 
more than a match for him on the surface. He commonly 
went off in a rain. 

• As I was paddling along the north shore one very calm 
October afternoon, for such days especially they settle 
on to the lakes, like the milkweed down, having looked 
in vain over the pond for a loon, suddenly one, sailing out 
from the shore toward the middle a few rods in front of 
me, set up his wild laugh and betrayed himself. I pur- 
sued with a paddle and he dived, but when he came up 
I was nearer than before. He dived again, but I mis- 
calculated the direction he would take, and we were fifty 
rods apart when he came to the surface this time, for I 
had helped to widen the interval ; and again he laughed 
long and loud, and with more reason than before. He 
manoeuvred so cunningly that I could not get within half 
a dozen rods of him. Each time, when he came to the 
surface, turning his head this way and that, he coolly 
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surveyed the water and the land, and apparently chose 
his course so that he might come up where there was the 
widest expanse of water and at the greatest distance 
from the boat. It was surprising how quickly he made 
up his mind and put his resolve into execution. He led me 
at once to the widest part of the pond, and could not be 
driven from it. While he was thinking one thing in his 
brain, I was endeavoring to divine his thought in mine. 
It was a pretty game, played on the smooth surface of the 
pond, a man against a loon. Suddenly your adversary's 
checker disappears beneath the board, and the problem is 
to place yours nearest to where his will appear again. 
Sometimes he would come up unexpectedly on the 
opposite side of me, having apparently passed directly 
under the boat. So long-winded was he and so unweari- 
able, that when he had swum farthest he would immedi- • 
ately plunge again, nevertheless; and then no wit could 
divine where in the deep pond, beneath the smooth sur- 
face, he might be speeding his way like a fish, for he had 
time and ability to visit the bottom of the pond in its 
deepest part. It is said that loons have been caught in 
the New York lakes eighty feet beneath the surface, with 
hooks set for trout, — though Walden is deeper than that. 
How surprised must the fishes be to see this ungainly 
visitor from another sphere speeding his way amid their 
schools ! Yet he appeared to know his course as surely 
under water as on the surface, and swam much faster 
there. Once or twice I saw a ripple where he approached 
the surface, just put his head out to reconnoitre and 
instantly dived again. I found that it was as well for 
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me to rest on my oars and wait his reappearing as to 
endeavor to calculate where he would rise ; for again and 
again, when I was straining my eyes over the surface 
one way, I would suddenly be startled by his unearthly 
laugh behind me. But why, after displaying so much 
cunning, did he invariably betray himself the moment he 
came up by that loud laugh? Did not his white breast 
enough betray him? He was indeed a silly loon, I 
thought. I could commonly hear the splash of the water 
when he came up, and so also detected him. But after an . 
hour he seemed as fresh as ever, dived as willingly, and 
swam yet farther than at first. It was surprising to see 
how serenely he sailed off with unruffled breast when he 
came to the surface, doing all the work with his webbed 
feet beneath. His usual note was this demoniac laughter, 
yet somewhat like that of a water-fowl ; but occasionally, 
when he had balked me most successfully and come up a 
long way off, he uttered a long-drawn unearthly howl, 
probably more like that of a wolf than any bird ; as when 
a beast puts his muzzle to the ground and deliberately 
howls. This was his looning, — perhaps the wildest sound 
that is ever heard here, making the woods ring far and 
wide. I concluded that he laughed in derision of my 
efforts, confident of his own resources. Though the sky 
was by this time overcast, the pond was so smooth that I 
could see where he broke the surface when I did not hear 
him. His white breast, the stillness of the air, and the 
smoothness of the water were all against him. At length, 
having come up fifty rods off, he uttered one of those 
prolonged howls, as if calling on the god of loons to aid 
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him, and immediately there came a wind from the east 
and rippled the surface, and filled the whole air with 
misty rain, and I was impressed as if it were the prayer 
of the loon answered, and his god was angry with me; 
and so I left him disappearing far away on the tumultu- 
ous surface. 

This is an account of one of Thoreau's experiences on Walden 
pond, a very attractive sheet of water near Concord, Mass. 
While we may class this with our stories, since it tells about 
the chase of a particular bird, it is evident that the interest 
depends largely upon the descriptive portions of the selection. 

Write the topic of each paragraph in the selection. If the 
composition could be improved .by breaking up either or both of 
these paragraphs, show how to do it. 



A GALLOP OF THEEE 

THEODORE WINTHROP 

We were off, we three, on our gallop to save. The 
horses took fire at once. They were ready to burst into 
their top speed and go off in a frenzy. 

** Steady, steady!'' cried Brent. **We know we are on 
their track. Seven or eight full hours ! it is long odds of 
a start. But they are not mounted as we are mounted. 
They did not ride as we shall ride. They will fear pur- 
suit and push on without stopping. But we shall catch 
them ; we shall catch them before night ! ' ' 

^ * You are aiming for the mountains V^l asked. 

^* For Luggernel Alley, ' ' said Brent. * * That is the only 
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gate through the mountains. . These men will make for 
the Springs. The Springs are the only water to be had 
in this region. They must go there. A little faster, 
friends ; a little faster yet ! ' ' 

It was a vast desert level where we were riding. Before 
us was the faint blue of the Sierra. Not a bird sang in 
the hot noon; not a cricket chirped. We now rode side 
by side, taking our strides together. Far — ah, how ter- 
ribly dim and distant! — ^was the Sierra, a slowly lifting 
cloud. We three rode abreast over the sere brown plain 
on our gallop to save. 

Oh, my glorious Don Fulano ! The great killing pace* 
seemed a mere playful canter to him, — such as one might 
ride beside a timid girl. But from time to time he surged 
a little forward with his great shoulders and gave a 
mighty writhe of his body, while his hind legs came lift- 
ing his flanks xmder me, and telling of the giant reserve 
of speed and power he kept easily controlled. 

At the left rode Brent, our leader. His iron-gray went 
grandly, with white mane flapping the air like a signal 
flag of reprieve. We must make the most of the levels. 
Eougher work and obstacles were before us. All the wild, 
triumphal music I had ever heard sang in my ears to th€ 
flinging cadence of the resonant feet, tramping on hollow 
arches of the volcanic rock. Sweet and soft around us 
was the hazy air of October. On we galloped on our 
errand to save. 

It came afternoon as we rode on steadily. The country 
grew rougher, the mountain lines sharper. We came 
upon a wide tract covered with wild-sage bushes. These 
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delayed and baffled us. It was a pygmy forest of trees 
no higher than the knee. It checked our speed and chafed 
our horses. We tore along, breaking over and through 
the sage bushes, each man where best he could. 

What was this? The bushes trampled and broken 
down. Hoof marks in the dust. **The trail!'' I cried; 
*Hhe trail!" They sprang toward me. Brent followed 
the line with his eye. He galloped forward with a look 
of triumph. Suddenly I saw him fling himself half out 
of his saddle and clutch at some object. Still going at 
speed and holding on by one leg alone, he picked up some- 
'thing from the bushes. A lady's glove ! 

We pressed on; this silent cry for help made the dan- 
ger seem near. 

And now in front the purple Sierra was growing 
brown and rising up, a distant wall. Broad fields of cool 
snow gleamed upon the summits. Our horses suffered 
bitterly for water. Five hours we had ridden through 
all that arid waste without a pause. It was cruel to press 
on ; it was more cruel to stay. 

Fulano suffered least. He turned his brave eye back, 
and beckoned me with his ear to listen, while he seemed 
to say: **See, this is my Endurance! I hold my Power 
ready still to show." And he curved his proud neck, 
shook his mane like a banner, and galloped grandest 
of all. 

Suddenly our leader sprang from the saddle. * * Look, ' ' 
he cried, * * how those fellows spent their time and saved 
ours. Thank Heaven for this! We shall save her now, 
surely. ' ' It was water. They had dug a pit deep in the 
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thirsty sand and found a lurking river buried there. . The 
pit was nearly five feet deep. An hour's work, arid no 
less, it must have cost them. 

We drank thankfully of this well by the wayside. We 
were grateful almost to the point of pity ; but rescue was 
imperative. We grudged these moments of refreshment. 
I wiped the dust from Fulano's nostrils and let him 
breathe a moment. Then I let him drain deep, delicious 
draughts from the stirrup cup. He whinnied thanks and 
undying fealty — ^my noble comrade! He drank like a 
reveler. When I mounted again he gave a jubilant curvet 
and bound. All those miles of our hard, hot gallop were 
nothing. 

The brown Sierra was close at hand. The gap opened 
before us, grand and terrible. Its mighty walls, a thou- 
sand feet high, bore aloft two pyramids of purple cliffs, 
far above the snow line. 

Terrible riding in that fierce chasm over great beds of 
loose stone! Madness to go as we went! No whipping 
or spurring. Our horses were a part of ourselves. We 
could not choose ground. We must take our leaps on • 
that cruel rock wherever they offered. 

Brent's horse slipped on the smooth rock and fell short. 
His master was out of the saddle almost before he struck, 
raising him. No, he would never rise again. He sank and 
died without a sound. Brent groaned. With one knife- 
stroke I cut the thong of my girth. The heavy saddle 
fell to the ground. I cut off my spurs. They never yet had 
touched Fulano's flanks. He stood beside me, quiet, but 
trembling te be off. 
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**Now, Brent, up behind me !^' I whispered, for the awe 
of death was upon us. I mounted. Brent sprang up 
behind. I ride light for a tall man. Brent is the lightest 
body of an athlete I ever saw. Fulano stood steady till 
we were firm in our seats. Then he tore down the defile. 
Here was that vast reserve of power; here the tii:eless 
spirit ; here the hoof striking true as a thunderbolt where 
the brave eye saw footing; here that writhing agony of 
speed; here the great promise fulfilled, the great heart 
thrilling to mine. Noble Fulano! 

I did not check or guide him. He saw all. He knew all. 
All was his doing. Over the slippery rocks, plunging 
through the loose stones, on went the horse, we clinging 
as we might. The gaunt white horse and his rider were 
left behind. No other horse that ever lived could have 
held with mine in that headlong gallop to save. 

The crags flung apart, right and left. I saw the gleam 
of gushing water. We were there. We were in time. 

The reader's attention is caught at once by the outcry '*We 
were off, we three, on our gallop to save." The short sentences 
and the exclamations impart a sense of rush and frenzy. Com- 
pare this selection with the previous lesson, and observe how 
little description this contains. Can you explain why? 

Find another prose account of a thrilling ride and compare it 
with this. 

Write an account of a mounted policeman riding to stop a 
runaway team on the street. 
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THE LEASOWES 

HUGH MILLER 

Ere entering on the grounds, however, I must try 
whether I cannot give the reader some idea of the Lea- 
\ sowes as a whole, in their relation to the surrounding 
I country. Let us, then, once more return to the three 
Silurian eminences that rise island-like from the basin 
of the Dudley coal-field, and the parallel line of trap 
hills that stretches away amid the New Eed Sandstone. 
I have described the lines as parallel, but, like the out- 
stretched sides of a parallel-ruler, not opposite. There 
joins on, however, to the Silurian line — like a prolonga- 
tion of one of the right lines of the mathematician 
indicated by dots — an extension of the chain, not Silurian, 
which consists of eminences of a flatter and humbler 
character than either the Wren's Nest or the Castle-hill, 
and which runs opposite to the trap chain for several 
miles. One of these supplementary eminences — the one 
adjoining the Castle-hill — is composed of the trap to 
which the entire line owes its elevation ; and a tall, cairn- 
like group of apparent boulders, that seem as if they had 
been piled up by giants, but are mere components of a 
partially disintegrated projection from the rock below, 
occupies its summit. In the flat hill directly beyond it, 
though the trap does not appear, it has tilted up the 
Lower Coal Measures, amid the surrounding New Eed 
Sandstone, saddlewise on its back ; the strata shelve down- 
wards on both sides from the anticlinal line a-top, like 
the opposite sides of a roof from the ridge; and the 
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entire hill, to use a still humbler illustration^ resembles 
a huge blister in new plaster formed by the expansion of 
some fragment of unslaked lime in the ground-coating 
beneath. Now, it is with this hill of the Lower Coal 
Measures — this huge blister of millstone grit — that we 
have chiefly to do. 

Let the reader imagine it of soft swelling outline, and 
ample base, with the singularly picturesque trap range 
full in front, some four miles away, and a fair rural 
valley lying between. Let him further imagine the side 
of the hill furrowed by a transverse valley, opening at 
right angles into the great front valley, and separating 
a-top into two forks, or branches, that run up, shallow- 
ing as they go, to near the hill-top. Let him, in short, 
imagine this great valley a broad right line, and the 
transverse forked valley a gigantic letter Y resting on it. 
And this forked valley on the hill-side — this gigantic 
letter Y — is the Leasowes. The picturesqueness of such 
a position can be easily appreciated. The forked valley, 
from head to gorge, is a reclining valley, partaking along 
its bottom of the slope of the eminence on which it lies, 
and thus possessing, what is by no means common among 
the valleys of England, true down-hill water-courses, 
along which the gathered waters may leap in a chain of 
cascades ; and commanding, in its upper recesses, though 
embraced and sheltered on every side by the surrounding 
hill, extending prospects of the country below. It thus 
•combines the scenic advantages of both hollow and rising 
ground, — the quiet seclusion of the one, and the expan- 
sive landscapes of the other. The broad valley into which 
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it opens is rich and well wooded. Just in front of the 
opening we see a fine sheet of water, about twenty acres 
in extent, the work of the monks; immediately to the 
right stand the ruins of the Abbey; immediately to the 
left, the pretty compact town of Hales Owen lies grouped 
around its fine old church and spire; a range of green 
swelling eminences rises beyond; beyond these, fainter in 
the distance, and considerably bolder in the outline, 
ascends the loftier range of the trap hills — one of the 
number roughened by the tufted woods, and crowned by 
the obelisk at Hagley; and, over all, blue and shadowy 
on the far horizon, sweeps the undulating line of the 
mountains of Cambria. 

This description of the Leasowes, the famous gardens of the 
poet Shenstone, is noteworthy for the almost perfect ** ground- 
plan'' sketched by Hugh Miller. Try to image the parallel 
rulers, the dotted extended line, the ** gigantic Y." 

The range of hills described lies near Hales Owen, in west 
central England. 



THE VAEIEGATED MOSAIC WHICH A BIED 

SEES IN ITS MIGRATION 

FROM BUSKIN 's STONES OF VENICE 

We know that gentians grow on the Alps, and olives 
on the Apennines; but we do not enough conceive for 
ourselves that variegated mosaic of the world's surface 
which a bird sees in its migration, that difference between 
the district of the gentian and of the olive which the 
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stork and the swallow see far off, as they lean upon the 
sirocco wind. Let us, for a moment, try to raise our- 
selves even above the level of their flight, and imagine 
the Mediterranean lying beneath us like an irregular 
lake, and all its ancient promontories sleeping in the 
sun: here and there an angry spot of thunder, a grey 
stain of storm, moving upon the burning field ; and here 
and there* a fixed wreath of white volcano smoke, sur- 
rounded by its circle of ashes; but for the most part a 
great peacefulness of light, Syria and Greece, Italy and 
Spain, laid like pieces of a golden pavement into the sea- 
blue, chased, as we stoop nearer to them, with bossy 
beaten work of mountain chains, and glowing softly with 
terraced gardens, and flowers heavy with frankincense, 
mixed among masses of laurel, and orange and plumy 
palm, that abate with their grey green shadows the burn- 
ing of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of porphyry 
sloping under lucent sand. Then let us pass farther 
towards the north, until we see the orient colors change 
gradually into a vast belt of rainy green, where the pas- 
tures of Switzerland, and poplar valleys of France, and 
dark forests of the Danube and Carpathians, stretch from 
the mouths of the Loire to those of the Volga, seen 
through clefts in grey swirls of rain-cloud and flaky veils 
of the mist of the brooks, spreading low along the pasture 
lands : and then, farther north still, to see the earth heave 
into mighty masses of leaden rock and heathy moor, 
bordering with a broad waste of gloomy purple that belt 
of field and wood, and splintering into irregular and 
grisly islands amidst the northern seas, beaten by storm 
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and chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious pulses 
of contending tide, until the roots of the last forests fail 
from among the hill ravines, and the hunger of the north 
wind bites their peaks into barrenness; and at last, the 
wall of ice, durable like iron, sets, deathlike, its white 
teeth against us out of the polar twilight. 

Make a full list of .the picturing words and phrases in this 
almost matchless description. Is the description easy to repro- 
duce? Why? 



ST. MAEK'S, VENICE 

JOHN BUSKIN 

A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of the 
Black Eagle, and, glancing as we pass through the square 
door of marble, deeply moulded, in the outer wall, we 
see the shadows of its pergola of vines resting on an 
ancient well, with a pointed shield carved on its side; 
and so presently emerge on the bridge and Campo San 
Moise, whence to the entrance into St. Mark's Place, 
called the Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the square), the 
Venetian character is nearly destroyed, first by the 
frightful fagade of San Moise, which we will pause at- 
another time to examine, and then by the modernizing of 
the shops as they near the piazza, and the mingling with 
the lower Venetian populace of lojmging groups of Eng- 
lish and Austrians. We will push fast through them into 
the shadow of the pillars at the end of the ** Bocca di 
Piazza, ' ' and then we forget them all ; for between those 
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pillars there opens a great light, and, in the midst of it, 
as we advance slowly, the vast tower of St. Mark seems 
to lift itself visibly forth from the level field of 
chequered stones ; and, on each side, the countless arches 
prolong themselves into ranged symmetry, as if the 
rugged and irregular houses that pressed together above 
us in the dark alley had been struck back into sudden 
obedience and lovely order, and all their rude casements 
and broken walls had been transformed into arches 
charged with goodly sculpture, and fluted shafts of 
delicate stone. 

And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops 
of ordered arches there rises a vision out of the earth, 
and all the great square seems to have opened from it in 
a kind of awe, that we may see it far away; — a multitude 
of pillars and white domes, clustered into a long low 
pyramid of colored light ; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly 
of gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed 
beneath into five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair 
mosaic, and beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear as 
amber and delicate as ivory, — sculpture fantastic and 
involved, of palm leaves and lilies, and grapes and pome- 
granates, and birds clinging and fluttering among the 
branches, all twined together into an endless network of 
buds and plumes ; and, in the midst of it, the solemn 
forms of angels, sceptred, and f obed to the feet, and lean- 
ing to each other across the gates, their figures indistinct 
among the gleaming of the golden ground through the 
leaves beside them, interrupted and dim, like the morning 
light as it faded back among the branches of Eden, when 
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first its gates were angel-gnarded long ago. And round 
the walls of the porches there are set pillars of varie- 
gated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep-green ser- 
pentine spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, that 
half refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, 
*Hheir bluest veins to kiss;*' the shadow, as it steals 
back from them, revealing line after line of azure undu- 
lation, as a receding tide leaves the waved sand; their 
capitals rich with interwoven tracery, rooted knots of 
herbage^ and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and 
mystical signs, all beginning and ending in the Cross; 
and above them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous 
chain of language and of life — angels, and the signs of 
heaven, and the labors of men, each in its appointed 
season upon the earth ; and above these, another range of 
glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arches edged with 
scarlet flowers, — a confusion of delight, amidst which the 
breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in their 
breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark^s Lion, 
lifted on a blue field covered with stars, until at last, as 
if in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a marble 
foam, and toss themselves far into the blue sky in flashes 
and wreaths of sculptured spray, as if the breakers on 
the Lido shore had been frost-bound before they fell, and 
the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and amethyst. 

Notice the unusual proportion of adjectives in this selection, 
and particularly those that may be classed as epithets. Make a 
list of the color words. What would be the effect of breaking up 
these long sentences f 
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MEXICO AS FIEST SEEN BY THE SPANIARDS 

PRESCOTT 

The troops, refreshed by a night's rest, succeeded, 
early on the following day, in gaining the crest of the 
sierra of Ahualco, which stretches like a curtain between 
the two great mountains on the north and south. Their 
progress was now comparatively easy, and they marched 
forward with a buoyant step, as they felt they were tread- 
ing the soil of Montezuma. 

They had not advanced far, when, turning an angle 
of the sierra, they suddenly came on a view which more 
than compensated the toils of the preceding day. It 
was that of the Valley of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, as 
more commonly called by the natives; which, with its 
picturesque assemblage of water, woodland, and culti- 
vated plains, its shining cities and shadowy hills, was 
spread out like some gay and gorgeous panorama before 
them. In the highly rarefied atmosphere of these upper 
regions, even remote objects have a brilliancy of coloring 
and a distinctness of outline which seem to annihilate 
distance. 

Stretching far away at their feet were seen noble 
forests of oak, sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, yellow 
fields of maize and the towering maguey, intermingled 
with orchards and blooming gardens ; for flowers, in such 
demand for their religious festivals, were even more 
abundant in this populous valley than in other parts of 
Anahuac. 

In the center of the great basin were beheld the lakes, 
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occupying then a much larger portion of its surface than 
at present ; their borders thickly studded with towns and 
hamlets, and, in the midst, — like some Indian empress 
with her coronal of pearls, — the fair city of Mexico, with 
her white towers and pyramidal temples, reposing, as it 
were, on the bosom of the waters, — the far-famed ** Venice 
of the Aztecs. ' ' 

High over all rose the royal hill of Chapultepec, the 
residence of the Mexican monarchs, crowned with the 
same grove of gigantic cypresses which at this day fling 
their broad shadows over the land. In the distance 
beyond the blue waters of the lake, and nearly screened 
by intervening foliage, was seen a shining speck, the rival 
' capital of Tezcuco, and, still farther on, the dark belt of 
porphyry, girdling the valley around, like a rich setting 
which Nature had devised for the fairest of her jewels. 

Such was the beautiful vision which broke on the eyes 
of the conquerors. And even now, when so sad a change 
has come over the scene; when the stately forests have 
been laid low, and the soil, unsheltered from the fierce 
radiance of a tropical sun, is in many places abandoned 
to sterility; when the waters have retired, leaving a 
broad and ghastly margin white with the incrustation of 
salts, while the cities and hamlets on their borders have 
moldered into ruins; — even now that desolation broods 
over the landscape, so indestructible are the lines of 
beauty which nature has traced on its features, that no 
traveler, however cold, can gaze on them with any other 
emotions than those of astonishment and rapture. 

What, then, must have been the emotions of the Span- 
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iaxds, when, after working their toilsome way into tte 
upper air, the cloudy tabernacle parted before their eyes, 
and they beheld these fair scenes in all their pristine 
magnificence and beauty! It was like the spectacle which 
greeted the eyes of Moses from the summit of Pisgah, 
and, in the warm glow of their feelings, they cried out, 
. "It is the promised land!" 

Make a special study of the "ordering of the details" in this 
lesson. Make a list of the color words. 



SNOWFLAKES 



NATHANIEL HAWTHOBNB 




There is snow in yonder cold gray 
sky of the morning I and, through 
the partially frosted window-panes, 
I love to watch the gradual begin- 
ning of the storm. A few feathery- 
flakes are scattered widely through 
the air, and hover downward with 
uncertain flight, now almost alight- 
ing on the earth, now whirled again 
aloft into remote regions of the atmosphere. These are 
not the big flakes, heavy with moisture, which melt as 
they touch the ground, and are portentous of a soaking 
rain. It is to be, in good earnest, a wintry storm. 

The two or three people visible on the sidewalks have 
an aspect of endurance, a blue-nosed, frosty fortitude, 
which is evidently assumed in anticipation of a comi'ort- 
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less and blustering day. By nightfall, or at least before 
the sun sheds another glimmering smile upon us, the 
street and our little garden will be heaped with mountain 
snowdrifts. 

The soil, already frozen for weeks past, is prepared 
to sustain whatever burden may be laid upon it ; and, to 
a Northern eye, the landscape will lose its melancholy 
bleakness, and acquire a beauty of its own, when Mother 
Earth, like her children, shall have put on the fleecy garb 
of her winter ^s wear. The cloud spirits are slowly weav- 
ing her white mantle. 

As yet, indeied, there is barely a rime like hoarfrost 
over the brown surface of the street ; the withered grass 
of the grass plat is still discernible ; and the slated roofs 
of the houses do but begin to look gray instead of black. 
AH the snow that has yet fallen within the circumference 
of my view, were it heaped up together, would hardly 
equal the hillock of a grave. . 

Thus gradually, by silent and stealthy influence, are 
great changes wrought. These little snow particles, 
which the storm spirit flings by handfuls through the air, 
will bury the great Earth under their accumulated mass, 
nor permit her to behold her sister Sky again for dreary 
months. We, likewise, shall lose sight of our mother's 
familiar visage, and must content ourselves with looking 
heavenward the oftener. 

Select the words and phrases that convey the idea of physical 
discomfort. Point out three unusually effective action words. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 




ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON 



BOB£BT LOUIS STEVENSON 

From Bleymard after dinner, 
although it was already late. I set 
out to scale a portion of the Losere. 
An ill-marked stony drove-road 
guided me forward; and I met 
nearly half a dozen bullock-carts 
descending from the woods, each 
laden with a whole pine-tree for the 
winter's firing. At the top of the 
woods, which do not climb very high 
upon this cold ridge, I struck leftward by a path among 
the pines, until I hit on a dell of green turf, where a 
streamlet made a little spout over some stones to serve 
me for a water-tap. "In a more sacred or sequestered 
bower — nor nymph nor f annus haunted. ' ' The trees were 
not old, but they grew thickly roimd the glade ; there was 
no outlook, except north-eastward upon distant hill-tops, 
or straight upward to the sky; and the encampment felt 
secure and private like a room. By the time I had made 
my arrangements and fed Modestine, the day was already 
beginning to decline. I buckled myself to the knees into 
my sack and made a hearty meal; and as. soon as the 
sun went down, I pulled my cap over my eyes and fell 
asleep. I awakened thirsty. My tin was standing by me 
half full of water. I emptied it at a draught. The stars 
were clear, coloured, and jewel-like, but not frosty. A 
faint silvery vapor stood for the Milky Way. All around 
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ine the black fir-points stood upright and stock-still. By 
the whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could see Modestine 
walking round and round at the length of her tether; I 
could hear her steadily munching at the sward ; but there 
was not another sound, save the indescribable quiet talk 
; of the runnel over the stones. I lay lazily smoking and 
i studying the color of the sky, as we call the void of 
space, from where it showed a reddish gray behind the 
pines to where it showed a glossy blue-black between the 
stars. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream, 
of air, passed down the glade from time to time ; so that 
even in my great chamber the air was being renewed all 
night long. I thought with horror of the inn at 
Chasserades and the congregated nightcaps ; with horror 
of the nocturnal prowesses of clerks and students, of hot 
theaters and pass-keys and close rooms. I have not often 
enjoyed a more serene possession of myself, nor felt more 
independent of material aids. The outer world, from 
which we cower into our houses, seemed after all a gentle 
habitable place; and night after night a man's bed, it 
seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the fields, where 
God keeps an open house. I thought I had re-discovered 
one of those truths which are revealed to savages and hid 
from political economists ; at the least, I had discovered 
a new pleasure for myself. And yet even while I was 
exulting in my solitude I became aware of a strange lack. 
I wished a companion to lie near me in the starlight, 
silent and not moving, but ever within touch. 
As I thus lay, between content and longing, a faint 
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noise stole towards me through the pines. I thought, at 
first, it was the crowing of cocks or the barking of dogs 
at some very distant farm ; but steadily and gradually it 
took articulate shape in my ears, until I became aware 
that a passenger was going by upon the highroad in the 
valley, and singing loudly as he went. There was more 
of good- will than grace in his performance ; but he trolled 
with ample lungs; and the sound of his voice took hold 
upon the hillside and set the air shaking in the leafy 
glens. I have heard people passing by night in sleeping 
cities ; some of them sang ; one, I remember, played loudly 
on the bagpipes. I have heard the rattle of a cart or 
carriage spring up suddenly after hours of stillness, and 
pass, for some minutes, within the range of my hearing 
as I lay abed. There is a romance about all who are 
abroad in the black hours, and with something of a thrill 
we try to guess their business. But here the romance 
was double; first, this glad passenger, who sent up his 
voice in music through the night ; and then I, on the other 
hand, buckled into my sack, and smoking alone in the 
pine-woods between four and five thousand feet towards 
the stars. 

When I awoke again (Sunday, 29th September), 
many of the stars had disappeared; only the stronger 
companions of the night still burned visibly overhead; 
and away towards the east I saw a faint haze of light 
upon the horizon, such as had been the Milky Way when 
I was last awake. Day was at hand. I lit my lantern, 
and by its glowworm light put on my boots and gaiters ; 
then I broke up some bread for Modestine, filled my can 
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at the water-tap, and lit my spirit-lamp to boil myself 
some chocolate. The blue darkness lay long in the glade 
where I had so sweetly slumbered ; but soon there was a 
broad streak of orange melting into gold along the moun- 
tain-tops of Vivarais. 

I drank my water chocolate, which was hot if it was 
not rich, and strolled here and there, and up and down 
about the glade. While I was thus delaying, a gush of 
steady wind, as long as a heavy sigh, poured direct out of 
the quarter of the morning. It was cold, and set me sneez- 
ing. The trees near at hand tossed their black plumes 
in its passage ; and I could see the thin distant spires of 
pine along the edge of the hill rock slightly to and fro 
against the golden east. Ten minutes after, the sunlight 
spread at a gallop along the hillside, scattering shadows 
and sparkles, and the day had come completely. I 
hastened to prepare my pack, and tackle the steep ascent 
that lay before me ; but I had something on my mind. It 
was only a fancy; yet a fancy will sometimes be im- 
portunate. I had been most hospitably received and 
punctually served in my green caravanserai. The room 
was airy, the water excellent, and the dawn had called me 
to a moment. I say nothing of the tapestries or the 
inimitable ceiling, nor yet of the view which I commanded 
from the windows ; but I felt I was in some one's debt for 
all this liberal entertainment. And so it pleased me, in a 
half -laughing way, to leave pieces of money on the turf 
as I went along, until I had left enough for my night's 
lodging. I trust they did not fall to some rich and churl- 
ish drover. 
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See if you ean find out just what there is in this description 
that tends to give it individuality or make it seem different from 
other descriptions that you have read. 



THE EIDE OP LITTLE TOOMAI 

BUDYABD KIPLING 
From "Toomai of the Elephants," Second Jungle Book, Charlea Scribner'a 

The elephant turned without a 
sound, took three strides back to the 
hoy in the moonlight, put down hia 
trunk, swung him up to his neck, 
and almost before Little Toomai 
had settled his knees slipped into 
the forest. 
There was one blast of furioua 
EUDYARD KIPLING trumpeting from the lines, and then 
the silence shut down on everything, 
and Kala Nag began to move. Sometimes a tuft of higk 
grass washed along his sides as a wave washes along the 
sides of a ship, and sometimes a cluster of wild-pepper 
vines would scrape along his back, or a bamboo would 
creak where his shoulder touched it; but between those 
times he moved absolutely without any sound, drifting 
through the thick Q-ara forest as though it had been 
smoke. He was going up-hiU, hut though Little Toomai 
watched the stars in the rifts of the trees, he could not 
tell in what direction. 

Then Kala Nag reached the crest of the ascent and 
stopped for a minute, and Little Toomai could see the 
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tops of the trees lying all speckled and furry under the 
moonlight for miles and miles, and the blue-white mist 
over the river in the hollow. Toomai leaned forward 
and looked, and he felt that the forest was awake below 
him — awake and alive and crowded. A big brown fruit- 
eating bat brushed past his ear; a por<jupine's quills 
rattled in the thicket; and in the darkness between the 
tree-stems he heard a hog-bear digging hard in the moist, 
warm earth, and snuffing as it digged. 

Then the branches closed over his head again, and 
Kala Nag began to go down into the valley — ^not quietly 
this time, but as a runaway gun goes down a steep bank — 
in one rush. The huge limbs moved as steadily as pistons, 
eight feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin of the 
elbow-points rustled. The undergrowth on each side of 
him ripped with a noise like torn canvas, and the saplings 
that he heaved away right and left with his shoulders 
sprang back again, and banged him on the flank, and great 
trails of creepers, all matted together, hung from his 
tusks as he threw his head from side to side and plowed 
out his pathway. Then Little Toomai laid himself down 
close to the great neck, lest a swinging bough should 
sweep him to the ground, and he wished that he were 
back in the lines again. 

This selection contains eleven onomatopoetic words — ^that is, 
words that by their sound, suggest in some measure, their mean- 
ing. The word ** ripped '* is one of these. See if you can find 
the others. 
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A PICTURE FROM ADAM BEDE 




OEOROE ELIOT 



QEOBQB EUOT 

The green lay at the extremity 
of the village, and from it the road 
branched off in two directions, one 
leading farther up the hill by the 
church, and the other winding 
. gently down towards the valley. 
On the side of the green that led 
towards the church, the broken line 
of thatched cottages was contin- 
ued neatly to the churehyard gate ; 
but on the opposite, north-western side, there was noth- 
ing to obstruct the view of gently-swelling meadow, and 
wooded valley, and dark masses of distant hill. That 
rich undulating district of Loamshire to which Hayslope 
belonged, lies close to a grim outskirt of Stonyshire, over- 
looked by its barren hills as a pretty blooming sister may 
sometimes be seen linked in the arm of a rugged, tall, 
swarthy brother; and in two or three hours' ride the 
traveller might exchange a bleak, treeless region, inter- 
sected by lines of cold grey stone, for one where his road 
wound under the shelter of woods, or up swelling hills, 
muffled with hedgerows and long meadow-grass and thick 
corn ; and where at every turn he came upon some fine old 
country-seat nestled in the valley or crowning the slope, 
some homestead with its long length of bam and its 
cluster of golden ricks, some grey steeple looking out 
from a pretty confusion of trees, and thatch, and dark- 
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red tiles. It was just such a picture as this last that 
Hayslope Church had made to the traveller as he began 
to mount the gentle slope leading to its pleasant uplands, 
and now from his station near the green he had before 
him in one view nearly all the other typical features of 
this pleasant land. High up against the horizon were 
the huge conical masses of hill, like giant mounds intended 
to fortify this region of corn and grass against the keen 
and hungry winds of the north ; not distant enough to be 
clothed in purple mystery, but with sombre greenish sides 
visibly specked with sheep, whose motion was only 
revealed by memory, not detected by sight ; wooed from 
day to day by the changing hours, but responding with 
no change in themselves — left forever grim and sullen 
after the flush of morning, the winged gleams of the 
April noonday, the parting crimson glory of the ripen- 
ing summer sun. And directly below them the eye rested 
on a more advanced line of hanging woods, divided by 
bright patches of pasture or furrowed crops, and not 
yet deepened into the uniform leafy curtains of high 
summer, but still showing the warm tints of the young 
oak, and the tender green of the ash and lime. Then 
came the valley, where the woods grew thicker, as if they 
had rolled down and hurried together from the patches 
left smooth on the slope, that they might take the better 
care of the tall mansion which lifted its parapets and sent 
its faint blue summer smoke among them. Doubtless 
there was a large sweep of park, and a broad, glassy pool 
in front of that mansion, but the swelling slope of meadow 
would not let our traveller see them from the village 
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green. He saw instead a foreground which was just as 
lovely — the level sunlight lying in transparent gold 
among the gently-curving stems of the feathered grass 
and the tall red sorrel, and the white umbels of the hem- 
locks lining the bushy hedgerows. It was that moment 
in summer when the sound of the scythe being whetted 
makes us cast more lingering looks at the flower- 
sprinkled tresses of the meadows. 

A decorative epithet is one that gives a pictorial effect ; a 
transferred epithet is one that ascribes to an object an attribute 
commonly associated with some object in an entirely different 
class. A good example of the former Is found in the phrase 
"golden ricks"; a good example of the latter is found in the 
phrase "himgry. winds. " Select other examples. 

BEATRIX ESMOND 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

In the hall of Walcote House . . . 
is a staircase that leads from an open 
gallery, where are the doors of the 
sleeping chambers: and from one of 
these, a wax candle in her hand, and 
illtuninating her, came Mistress Beat- 
rix — the light falling indeed upon the 
scarlet riband which she wore, and 
upon the most brilliant white neck in 

WILUAU MAKEPEACE ^^ ^^^^^ 
THACKERAY 

Esmond had left a child and found 
a woman, grown beyond the common height ; and arrived 
at such a dazzling completeness of beauty, that his eyea 




might well show surprise and delight at beholding her. 
In hers there was a brightness so lustrous and melting, 
that I have seen a whole assembly follow her as if by an 
attraction irresistible; and that night the great Duke was 
at the playhouse after Eamillies, every soul turned and 
looked (she chanced to enter at the opposite side of the 
theater at the same moment) at her, and not at him. She 
was a brown beauty : that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows 
and eyelashes were dark : her hair curling with rich undu- 
lations, and waving over her shoulders; but her com- 
plexion was as dazzling white as snow in sunshine : except 
her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, which 
were of a still deeper crimson. Her mouth and chin, they 
said, were too large and full, and so they might be for a 
goddess in naarble, but not for a woman whose eyes were 
fire, whose look was love, whose voice was the sweetest 
low song, whose shape was perfect symmetry, health, deci- 
sion, activity, whose foot, as it planted itself on the 
ground, was firm but flexible, and whose motion, whether 
rapid or slow, was always perfect grace — agile as a 
nymph, lofty as a queen — ^now melting, now imperious, 
now sarcastic — there was no single movement of hers but 
was beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who writes feels 
young again, and remembers a paragon. 

So she came holding her dress with one fair rounded 
arm, and her taper before her, tripping down the stair to 
greet Esmond. 

You will notice that there are a few objective touches in the 
description given above, — the scarlet ribbon, the white neck, the 
red lips, the brown curling hair, the complexion white as snow, 
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etc. ; but mainly, Thackeray tries to make you feel the beauty of 
Beatrix Esmond by describing the effect of her beauty upon the 
beholders. Compare with the following, taken from a police cir- 
cular: ** Fainting Fanny, — ^height five feet three, weight one 
fifteen, brown hair, brown eyes, nose medium, straight, slight 
scar at outer corner of left eye," etc. 



SLEEPLESS LONDON 

G. W. STEEVENS 

The hardest- worked of London 's thoroughfares is Fleet 
Street; its bedtime is from one to three. These are the 
hours men seize upon to wash it: by the time the last 
suburban home-goers have reached Ludgate Hill the 
vestry men are out with their hose to sluice the poor 
tired thing down. It is almost empty. A hansom or two 
lies in wait for the infrequent editor. The policeman 
stands in a reverie to read the bill of fare of the long- 
cold restaurant. 

You go back at three — ^when the rest of London has got 
soundly to its nest — and Fleet Street, hardly dry from 
its morning tub, is in the flush of its morning work. A 
dull grinding roar runs surf -like along its two shores — 
the sound of many printing machines. Carts are moving 
through winding alleys out of gas-lit stables. Piles of 
newspapers grow up on its pavements, and presently one 
by one the carts clatter away. The muffled shriek of 
whistles and the clang of distant buffers remind you that 
the railway stations — they also — never sleep. 

Clatter and whistle and clank — ^yet with it all Fleet 
Street is unearthly still. You miss the background — the 
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roar, that orchestration of the London streets which in 
the daytime accompanies and harmonizes all the leading 
notes. At night the roar is gone ; a cart comes round a 
corner with a crash that almost startles. It is the same 
with sight as with sound. It seems a paradox, but the 
night is the only time when you can see London. In the 
daytime if you tried to look up you would be knocked 
down. Moreover, it never occurs to you to do any such 
thing; the over-driving torrent of traffic keeps the eyes 
down, and you forget that the buildings are anything 
more than the frontiers of the roadway. 

Go down to the Embankment, for example, where you 
can watch the Thames. Blackf riars and Waterloo Bridges 
are coronets of lamps ; between them the venerable river 
is half seen, half divined through his mantle of mist. He 
is darkly turbid in the yellow gaslight, and you can smell 
. his nakedness ; yet he is very great and deep and strong, 
bearing up the heavy barges lightly, running, winding, 
powerfully yet not violently, through the heart of the 
City, reminding us that we are of the sea. One barge 
drifts past like a phantom; the clink of the windlass on 
another insists on making itself known more intimately 
than by day. Here, again, London never sleeps; but, 
ever carrying, scavenging, seething, inspiring, the most 
wakeful of all Londoners is the Thames. 

'^ Whispering terrible things, and dear" — to all of us 
— whispering of trade and empire to some, but whisper- 
ing perhaps something else, not less terrible and dear, 
to these shadow-shapers on the Embankment benches. 
They, too, are part of sleepless London — ^because they 
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must be. The rule is that you may sit on the Embank- 
ment seats, but you must not doze there; and that rule 
the police enforce. So you see dim forms rise up at the 
reveille of the policeman ^s boot, and walk themselves 
awake again, passing on to the next seat. But that is full 
— three old men and an old-young woman, their clothes 
swaddled round them as far as they will go. A boy — 
thank heaven for the boys ! — ^has had the idea of hiding 
himself behind one of the parapets near the river police 
station and sleeps profoundly. So does a gentleman with 
a white tie showing over his coat, sitting with his head 
swinging outboard as if it would break off and tumble 
into the tall hat which rolls at his side. Snoring richly, 
he is — for the moment — the happiest man on the Embank- 
ment. For the rest of them — they are London's bad 
dreams. 

There are three things, you soon perceive, for which 
London will not wait — food, letters, and newspapers. 
ThiB paper-carts are still clattering towards the stations, 
and there is nothing to compete with them but the four- 
horsed parcel-post vans and the market wains. They 
both breathe of the country, and altogether at night Lon- 
don is very much nearer to the fields outside than she is 
by day. The post-vans have come up by road from any- 
where within fifty miles, for all the world like stag€>- 
coaches: they are a suggestive comment on our loose 
control over our railways. 

The big draught-horses and big wagons have not come 
so far ; but they have come far enough to give you a smell 
of apples and turnips, almost as sweet as hay. At Covent 
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Garden you find them slowly choking up the maze of little 
streets. Porters pass slowly up and down ; work is in full 
swing; but again all is curiously silent. The men are 
too sleepy to give you the full benefit of their mixture 
of country and cockney ; there is no sound but the scrunch 
of heavy wheels, backing to their unloading places, and 
the slithering of heavy iron-shod feet on the sticky cobbles, 
as the luckier horses file off to their stables. The bait- 
stable might CQme straight from a farm — ^just a big white- 
washed blank with a manger along one end ; the smell of 
this, too, has stolen some sweetness from the fields.. 
Oovent Garden is half lit and half asleep ; Smithfield, on 
the other hand, flares with light and echoes with strong 
voices. Through the broad streets you are guided by 
meat-wagons of a form seldom seen by daylight — a sort 
of railway horse-box on wheels, but with open sides, which 
show you half -oxen hanging, each in its own compart- 
ment, from. the roof. Through the alleys about little 
Britain you may follow a steady stream of salesmen, 
brisker than the vegetable people of Covent Garden. And 
the big market is a blaze of light and colour. 

Go on to Cheapside, and at last you come to what you 
sought — ^London asleep. Here, indeed, the city is paved 
with silence. The very policeman hardly breaks it — for 
most of his time he is bending over locks to see if any- 
body is out a-burgling. You can look down glades of 
houses, all asleep, and see not a single living thing. And 
all the time, dim as the light is, you find yourself discov- 
ering beauties and interests passed a hundred times 
unsuspected in the broad light. The City churches, by 
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day those survivals of a dead past, now become the 
focuses of hitherto unnoticed street-escapes. The Bank 
is mean, and the only interesting thing about the Eoyal 
Exchange is its grasshopper. But a church of St. Peter 
lets a serene classical face into the architecture of Corn- 
hill that dignifies all the street, and the key on the top 
of it is the dominant note of a whole eyefuU. Near it you 
see an ornate Gothic porch, where, till now, you have only 
seen ornate stockbrokers. Queerest of all is a little coun- 
try Quaker meeting-house, right in the middle of Bishops- 
gate Street, a couple of very old shops for its lower story, 
going by the name of St. Ethelburga's. 

Time has been crawling on — ^you must try walking aim- 
lessly all night before you can realize how slowly time 
crawls. Now it is half-past five. Pacing half asleep 
along Bishopsgate Street, you meet a working man, strid- 
ing smartly, his dinner in a red handkerchief. Behind 
follow another and another, then two, then a group. You 
notice that they all* step onward as with a purpose, very 
differently from the loafers of the night. These must be 
morning people, beginning their day, not ending it. Then 
you turn the corner of Liverpool Street, and a thick col- 
umn of men is streaming out of the Great Eastern Sta- 
tion, heading across the road, plunging forward into the 
streets all around. 

And suddenly, all at once, it is morning. Dawn steals 
up shyly under electric lamps, but now you see that the 
sky has lightened from dark grey to nearly white. 
Things begin to clothe themselves in their day colors. 
You feel the breath of the morning on your face and its 
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indefinable stirring in your blood — ^yes, even in Finsbury 
you fieel it. People crowd in round every comer, from 
every opening as at a cue ; they might be the chorus filling 
up the stage of an opera. From Broad Street now as 
well as Liverpool Street, on foot, on bicycles, leaping 
down from the tailboards of railway wagons, they come 
and come. A public-house, closed a moment ago, is sud- 
denly open. From nowhere spring up men at every cor- 
ner selling morning papers. For two hours they pour in 
steadily from the stations, faster and faster, till succeed- 
ing trainloads merge into one continuous torrent of peo- 
ple. Nearly all are men — ^which is the characteristic of 
the land where the working man brings a cup of tea to 
his wife^s bedside — ^while abroad a large proportion 
would be women. The w^onder is whither are they all 
bound. For though London is clearly awake and has 
already absorbed its thousands, it hardly seems less 
empty than before. A few men at work on a building, an 
electrical engineer on a doorstep just getting to work at 
his dynamos, a man removing a dust-bin — that is all, so 
far. London is so vast that all this crowd soaks in no 
deeper than this. But all the fringe is waking now, and 
.every station pours in its fresh hordes. Presently the 
shops are opening. The first Tall Hat rises splendidly on 
the scene. London is awake indeed. 

In studying this selection observe the number of imitative 
words and ** picturing phrases." Try to reproduce this entire 
selection in your own words. 
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THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GREECE 

HH^LARD 

The peninsula of Greece is remarkable, among the 
countries of Europe, for those peculiarities which distin- 
guish Europe itself from the other quarters of the globe, 
— for the number of its natural divisions, and its extent 
of seacoast compared with its surface. Though not so 
large as Portugal, its extent of seacoast is greater than 
that of Italy, and twice as great as that of France. 
Peloponnesus is so embayed and indented by the sea that 
it has been aptly likened to the human hand stretched 
out, with the fingers apart. 

Thus the voice of the sea was ever sounding in the 
ears of the Greek, and from every mountain height its 
blue waters were seen sparkling in the clear distance. 
It essentially contributed to the formation of that bold, 
active, and enterprising spirit which characterized the 
people. The murmur of its waves is constantly heard in 
the literature of Greece, as in that of England. 

The poetry of Homer is full of ocean influences. Its 
author must have been familiar with the sea in all its 
moods, and from childhood ''laid his hand upon its 
mane,'' like that strong swimmer of our own age, from 
whom these words are taken, but who, unlike the old 
Greek bard, drew from the ocean, not the spirit of its 
central repose, but its bitterness, its turbulence, and its 
foam. 

The attachment of the Greeks to the sea is illustrated 
by an anecdote which has come down to us, of a Greek 
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islander, who, when he was carried to see the beautiful 
Vale of Tempe, coldly remarked, ''This is well; but where 
is the sea?'' 

Greece, too, was as much a land of the mountain as of 
the flood. It is a region of plains and hollows lying in 
the laps of steep mountain ranges, which can in many 
places be traversed only by narrow passes, where the 
footing is diflScult and dangerous. States lying near each 
other were completely isolated by mountain barriers. 
Hence it came that Greece was occupied by many distinct 
communities, differing in dialect and in civil and religious 
institutions, whose struggles and rivalries afforded a 
constant excitement to the minds of the inhabitants. 

This explains the fact that the history of Greece is so 
crowded with events, is so fruitful in political instruc- 
tion, and is also one reason of the beauty and variety off 
its literature. Of the various dialects of Greece, no one 
degenerated into a vulgar or provincial patois, but each 
was a refined language, used to express the conceptions 
best suited to its peculiar character. 

There were other elements, common in various degrees 
to the whole of the Grecian peninsula, which aided in the 
wonderful development of the human mind which there 
took place. The air was remarkable for its clearness and 
purity, as is shown by the excellent preservation in which 
those monuments of art are still found which have been 
so fortunate as to escape the destroying hand of man. 
The climate was admirably suited to develop both body 
and mind. 

The winters were severe in some places, but generally 
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there was warmth without heat, and coolness without 
cold. The cold of winter was tempered by the genial sea 
breezes, and the heats of summer mitigated by the bracing 
winds from the mountains, many of whose peaks were 
covered with snow during the whole year. The soil, with 
very few exceptions, was of that kind which stimulates 
and rewards labor ; not of tropical luxuriance, but richly 
repaying the husbandman's toil. 

Thus all the influences that were around the ancient 
Greek were adapted to quicken, animate, and inspire ; to 
give muscular power and nervous sensibility; to create 
active minds and vigorous bodies ; and there is the same 
analogy between the energetic and practical character of 
the Greek intellect and the forms and expressions of 
nature in Greece, as that which we observe between the 
dreamy and speculative cast of the Oriental mind and 
the exhausting heats and monotonous plains of the East. 

This selection explains as well as describes. Point out the 
strictly descriptive parts, and show how they differ from the 
expository or explanatory parts. 

CORAL AND CORAL REEFS 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

The progress of discovery has made us very completely 
acquainted with the structure and habits of all these 
polypes. We know that, among the sea-anemones and 
coral-forming animals, each polype has a mouth leading 
to a stomach, which is open at its inner end, and thus 
communicates freely with the general cavity of the body ; 
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that the tentacles placed round the mouth are hollow, 
and that they perform the part of arms in seizing and 
capturing prey. It is known that many of these creatures 
are capable of being multiplied by artificial division, the 
divided halves growing, after a time, into complete and 
separate animals; and that many are able to perform a 
very similar process naturally, in such a manner that one 
polype may, by repeated incomplete divisions, give rise 
to a sort of sheet, or turf, formed by innumerable con- 
nected, and yet independent, descendants. Or, what is 
still more common, a polype may throw out buds, which 
are converted into polypes, or branches bearing polypes, 
until a tree-like mass, sometimes of very considerable 
size, is formed. 

This is what happens in the case of the red coral of 
commerce. A minute polype, fixed to the rocky bottom 
of the deep sea, grows up into a branched trunk. The 
end of every branch and twig is terminated by a polype ; 
and all the polypes are organized together by a fleshy 
substance, traversed by innumerable canals which place 
each polype in communication with every other, and 
carry nourishment to the substance of the supporting 
stem. It is a sort of natural co-operative store, every 
polype helping the whole, at the same time as it helps 
itself. The interior of the stem, like that of the branches, 
is solidified by the deposition of carbonate of lime in its 
tissue, somewhat in the same fashion as our own bones 
are formed of animal matter impregnated with lime salts ; 
and it is this dense skeleton (usually turned deep red by 
a peculiar coloring matter) cleared of the soft animal 
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investment, as the heart- wood of a tree might be stripped 
of its bark, which is the red coral. 

In the case of the red coral, the hard skeleton belongs 
to the interior of the stem and branches only ; but in the 
commoner white corals, each polype has a complete skele- 
ton of its own. These polypes are sometimes solitary, 
in which case the whole skeleton is represented by a single 
cup, with partitions radiating from its center to its cir- 
cumference. When the polypes formed by budding or 
division remain associated, the polypidom is sometimes 
made up of nothing but an aggregation of these cups, 
while at other times the cups are at once separated and 
held together, by an intermediate substance, which rep- 
resents the branches of the red coral. The red coral 
polype again is a comparatively rare animal, inhabiting 
a limited area, the skeleton of which has but a very insig^ 
nificant mass; while the white corals are very common, 
occur in almost all seas, and form skeletons which are 
sometimes extremely massive. 

With a very few exceptions, both the red and the white 
coral polypes are, in their adult state, firmly adherent to 
the sea-bottom; nor do their buds naturally become 
detached and locomotive. But, in addition to budding 
and division, these creatures possess the more ordinary 
methods of multiplication; and, at particular seasons, 
they give rise to numerous eggs of minute size. Within 
these eggs the young are formed, and they leave the egg 
in a condition which has no sort of resemblance to the 
perfect animal. It is, in fact, a minute oval body, many 
hundred times smaller than the full-grown creature, and 
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it swims about with great activity by the help of multi- 
tudes of little hair-like filaments, called cilia, with which 
its body is covered. These cilia all lash the water in one 
direction, and so drive the little body along as if it were 
propelled by thousands of extremely minute paddles. 
After enjoying its freedom for a longer or shorter time, 
and being carried either by the force of its own cilia, oi* 
by currents which bear it along, the embryo coral settles 
down to the bottom, loses its cilia, and becomes fixed to 
the rock, gradually assuming the polype form and grow- 
ing up to the size of its parents. As the infant polypes of 
the coral may retain this free and active condition for 
many hours, or even days, and as a tidal or other current 
in the sea may easily flow at the speed of two or even 
more miles in an hour, it is clear that the embryo must 
often be transported to very considerable distances from 
the parent. And it is easily understood how a single 
polype, which may give rise to hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, of embryos, may, by this process of partly 
active and partly passive migration, cover an immense 
surface with its offspring. The masses of coral which 
may be formed by the assemblages of polypes which 
spring by budding, or by dividing, from a single polype, 
occasionally attain very considerable dimensions. Such 
skeletons are sometimes great plates, many feet long and 
several feet in thickness; or they may form huge half 
globes, like the brainstone corals, or may reach the magni- 
tude of stout shrubs or even small trees. There is reason 
to believe that such masses as these take a long time to 
form, and hence that the age a polype tree, or polype 
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turf, may attain, may be considerable. But, sooner or 
later, the coral polypes, like all other things, die ; the soft 
flesh decays, while the skeleton is left as a stony mass 
at the bottom of the sea, where it retains its integrity for 
a longer or shorter time, according as its position affords 
more or less protection from the wear and tear of the 
waves. 

The polypes which give rise to the white coral are 
found, as has been said, in the seas of all parts of the 
world; but in the temperate and cold oceans they are 
scattered and comparatively small in size, so that the 
skeletons of those which die do not accumulate in any 
considerable quantity. But it is otherwise in the greater 
part of the ocean which lies in the warmer parts of the 
world, comprised within a distance of about 1,800 miles 
on each side of the equator. Within the zone thus 
bounded, by far the greater part of the ocean is inhabited 
by coral polypes, which not only form very strong and 
large skeletons, but associate together into great masses, 
like the thickets and the meadow turf, or, better still, the 
accumulations of peat, to which plants give rise on the 
dry land. These masses of stony matter, heaped up 
beneath the waters of the ocean, become as dangerous to 
mariners as so much ordinary rock, and to these, as to 
common rock ridges, the seaman gives the name of 
^* reefs.'' 

Such coral reefs cover many thousand square miles in 
the Pacific and in the Indian Oceans. There is one reef, 
or rather great series of reefs, called the Barrier Reef, 
which stretches, almost continuously, for more than 1,100 
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miles off the east coast of Australia. Multitudes of the 
islands in the Pacific are either reefs themselves, or are 
surrounded by reefs. The Red Sea is in many parts 
almost a maze of such reefs, and they abound no less in 
the West Indies, along the coast of Florida, and even as 
far north as the Bahama Islands. But it is a very 
remarkable circumstance that, within the area of what 
we may call the * * coral zone, ' ' there are no coral reefs 
upon the west coast of America, nor upon the west coast 
of Africa; and it is a general fact that the reefs are 
interrupted, or absent, opposite the mouths of great 
rivers. The causes of this apparent caprice in the dis- 
tribution of coral reefs are not far to seek. The polypes 
which fabricate them require for their vigorous growth 
a temperature which must not fall below 68° Fahrenheit 
all the year round, and this temperature is only to be 
found within the distance on each side of the equator 
which has been mentioned, or thereabouts. But even 
within the coral zone this degree of warmth is not every- 
where to be had. On the west coast of America, and on 
the corresponding coast of Africa, currents of cold water 
from the icy regions which surround the South Pole set 
northward, and it appears to be due to their cooling influ- 
ence that the sea in these regions is free from the reef 
builders. Again, the coral polypes cannot live in water 
which is rendered brackish by floods from the land, or 
which is perturbed by mud from the same source, and 
hence it is that they cease to exist opposite the mouths 
of rivers, which damage them in both these ways. 
Such is the general distribution of the reef-building 
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corals, but there are some very interesting and singular 
circumstances to be observed in the conformation of the 
reefs, when we consider them individually. The reefs, 
in fact, are of three different kinds : some of them stretch 
out from the shore, almost like a prolongation of the 
beach, covered only by shallow water, and in the case 
of an island, surrounding it like a fringe of no consider- 
able breadth. These are termed '* fringing reefs/' 
Others are separated by a channel which may attain a 
width of many miles, and a depth of twenty or thirty 
fathoms or more, from the nearest land; and when this 
land is an island, the reef surrounds it like a low wall, 
and the sea between the reef and the land is, as it were, a 
moat inside this wall. Such reefs as these are called 
** encircling" when they surround an island; and ** bar- 
rier" reefs, when they stretch parallel with the coast of a 
continent. In both these cases there is ordinary dry land 
inside the reef, and separated from it only by a narrower 
or a wider, a shallower or a deeper, space of sea, which is 
called a ** lagoon," or *4nner passage." But there is a 
third kind of reef, of very common occurrence in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, which goes by the name of an 
^^ Atoll." This is, to all intents and purposes, an 
encircling reef, without anything to encircle ; or, in other 
words, without an island in the middle of its lagoon. 
The atoll has exactly the appearance of a vast, irregu- 
larly oval, or circular, breakwater, enclosing smooth 
water in its midst. The depth of the water in the lagoon 
rarely exceeds twenty or thirty fathoms, but, *outside the 
reef, it deepens with great rapidity to 200 or 300 fathoms. 
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The depth immediately outside the barrier, or encircling, 
reefs, may also be very considerable; but, at the outer 
edge of a fringing reef, it does not amount usually to 
more than twenty or twenty-five fathoms ; in other words, 
from 120 to 150 feet. 

Thus, if the water of the ocean could be suddenly 
drained away, we should see the atolls rising from the 
sea-bed like vast truncated cones, and resembling so 
many volcanic craters, except that their sides would be 
steeper than those of an ordinary volcano. In the case 
of the encircling reefs, the cone, with the enclosed island, 
would look like Vesuvius, with Monte Nuovo within the 
old crater of Somma; while, finally, the island with a 
fringing reef would have the appearance of an ordinary 
hill or mountain, girded by a vast parapet, within which 
would lie a shallow moat. And the dry bed of the Pacific 
might afford grounds for an inhabitant of the moon to 
speculate upon the extraordinary subterranean activity 
to which these vast and numerous '^craters'' bore 
witness ! 

Make an outline of this selection such as is given in the study 
of Webster's Bunker Hill Address. 



A GENTLEMAN 

JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN 

Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman 
to say he is one who never inflicts pain. This descrip- 
tion is both refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is 
mainly occupied in merely removing the obstacles which 
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hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those about 
him; and he concurs with their movements rather than 
takes the initiative himself. His benefits may be con- 
sidered as parallel to what are called comforts or con- 
veniences in arrangements of a personal nature : like an 
easy-chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispelling 
cold and fatigue, though nature provides both means of 
rest and animal heat without them. The true gentleman 
in like manner carefully avoids whatever may cause a 
jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is 
cast ; — all clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all 
restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment ; his great 
concern being to make every one at his ease and at home. 
He has his eyes on all his company ; he is tender towards 
the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and ' merciful 
towards the absurd ; he can recollect to whom he is speak- 
ing; he guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics 
which may irritate ; he is seldom prominent in conversa- 
tion, and never wearisome. He makes light of favors 
while he does them, and seems to be receiving when he 
is conferring. He never speaks of himself except when 
compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, he has 
no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him, and interprets 
everything for the best. He is never mean or little in 
his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mis- 
takes personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or 
insinuates evil which he dare not say out. From a long- 
sighted prudence, he observes the maxim of the ancient 
sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves towards our 
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enemy as if he were one day to be our friend. He has 
too much good sense to be affronted at insults, he is too 
well employed to remember injuries, and too indolent to 
bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, 
on philosophical principles; he submits to pain because 
it is inevitable, to bereavement, because it is irreparable,, 
and to death, because it is his destiny. If he engages in 
controversy of any kind, his disciplined intellect pre- 
serves him from the blundering discourtesy of better, 
perhaps, but less educated minds; who, like blunt 
weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who mis- 
take the point in argument, waste their strength on 
trifles, misconceive their adversary, and leave the ques- 
tion more involved than they find it. He may be right or 
wrong in his opinion, but he is too clear-headed to be 
unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as 
he is decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater candor, 
consideration, indulgence: he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. 
He knows the weakness of human reason as well as its 
strength, its province and its limits. If he be an unbe- 
liever, he will be too profound and large-minded to 
ridicule religion or to act against it ; he is too wise to be 
a dogmatist or fanatic in his infidelity. He respects 
piety and devotion; he even supports institutions as 
venerable, beautiful, or useful, to which he does not 
assent; he honors the ministers of religion, and it con- 
tents him to decline its mysteries without assailing or 
denouncing them. He is a friend of religious toleration, 
and that, not only because his philosophy has taught him 
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to look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but 
also from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, which 
is the attendant on civilization. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his own way, 
even when he is not a Christian. In that case his religion 
is one of imagination and sentiment ; it is the embodiment 
of those ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 
without which there can be no large philosophy. Some- 
times he acknowledges the being of God, sometimes he 
invests an unknown principle or quality with the 
attributes of perfection. And this deduction of his rea- 
son, or creation of his fancy, he makes the occasion of 
such excellent thoughts, and the starting-point of so 
varied and systematic a teaching, that he even seemS like 
a disciple of Christianity itself. From the very accuracy 
and steadiness of his logical powers, he is able to see 
what sentiments are consistent in those who hold any 
religious doctrine at all, and he appears to others to feel 
and to hold a whole circle of theological truths, which 
exist in his mind not otherwise than as a number of 
deductions. 

Point out the theme is each paragraph. The first paragraph 
might be broken into three. Indicate the points where the new 
paragraphs should begin. What in your judgment are the true 
characteristics of a gentleman ? State this somewhat fully. 
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